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The Model House—The Greatest Building Stimulant 


[By R. E. Saberson, General Sales Manager,Thompson Yards, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.] 


You have been planning on building 
a home for years. You have worked out 
every detail in your own mind. You 
hope your ideas can be worked up into 
something presentable but since you have 
never had the advantage of an architec- 
tural education you have not the 
faintest idea in the world as to what your 
‘‘dream’’ home is going to look like. 
When the various units are put together 
they may produce a monstrosity instead 
of a beautiful home! 

Suppose that after you have evolved 
all of these ideas that you could sit down 
some evening and have a miniature home 
brought before you—the home that you 
had dreamed out—the place that you had 
decided would fit every one of your re- 
quirements ! 

This miniature is an exact model— 
huilt to seale—every detail exactly as 
you planned it. The windows are accu- 
rately placed, the porches are built, the 
chimney is where it belongs and the home 
is even painted as you had thought that 

ou would like to have it painted. 

The model is fastened to the center of 

platform or ‘‘tray’’ and even the land- 

cape is worked out. Miniature trees 
‘re properly placed in order to show off 
he house to good advantage, the side- 
valks in place, flower beds are decorating 
he green lawn and electrie lights are 
‘urning in the house! 

You place the tray on the dining room 

able and for hours you study your fu- 











Model Buildings 


If there is one thing more than any other 
in which the retailers are more generally 
interested, it is model buildings. Rarely 
a week passes without the receipt of one 
or more requests for the names of manu- 
facturers of. model houses. Retail lum- 
bermen are interested in them because the 
public is interested in the models, and 
wherever one is displayed it attracts a 
crowd. A leader in the design and use of 
model buildings is Thompson Yards 
(Inc.) and, therefore, the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN takes especial pleasure in present- 
ing herewith, for the first time, the story 
of how this company makes them and how 
it employs them to stimulate sales. R.E. 
Saberson, general sales manager, says“The 
greatest building stimulant that has been 
used by present day retail lumbermen is 
the model house.” The model house pre- 
sents a method whereby with true fidelity 
the retailer may show to the prospect ex- 
actly what the house will look like when 
completed, and is proving a powerful aid 
to securing business. The model house is 
one of the greatest aids to modern lum- 
ber merchandising; it is carrying a plan 
service to the Nth degree. The use of 
model buildings is not nearly so expensive 
as making adjustments because of misun- 
derstanding of plans —Enpitor. 











This shows some of the Thompson Yards (Inc.) models after they are in place on a platform which has been ‘‘landscaped’’ 


ture home! You turn out the lights in 
the room and view it as it will look in 
the night, brightly lighted up! You look 
at it from the North, the South, the East 
and the West. You study it from the 
front and the rear and after you have 
done all of this yon KNOW EXACTLY HOW 
YOUR FUTURE HOME IS GOING TO LOOK. 

In other words, you have actually seen 
your future home. You do not have to 
guess at how it will look. You KNow, 

That is the reason why we worked out 
our method of making model buildings 
direct from the actual blue prints and to 

- actual seale—one inch equalling one foot. 

It was during the first year of the com- 
pany’s operation that George P. Thomp- 
son first suggested the advisability of 
using actual models instead of perspec- 
tives. It took six months to find out how 
to do it and cost considerable money to 
build them after we found out how, but 
it paid. 

Perspectives are all right and serve 
their purpose. At the same time they 
never can do what the actual model will 
do. We started out by making pencil 
sketches of the different elevations and 
of the floor plans but we soon discovered 
that the average customer, man or woman, 
had absolutely no idea as to what the 
completed building would look like after 
it was built. 

Then we made a colored perspective 
and that helped a lot but we knew that 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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An Interesting Story of Production Costs 


STUDY OF THE COST statement for August, the most recent 
one issued by the Southern Pine Association, discloses some 
interesting facts concerning the production of southern pine. 

This statement is based on reports from 89 concerns and shows the 
average cost of producing southern pine lumber in August to have 
been $21.65 per thousand feet. In a letter printed on page 41 of the 
Oct. 22 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN E. J. Hurst, sales 
manager for the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., showed an average price 
of $23.68 per thousand feet, indicating that it had a small margin of 
profit over the average cost figures as shown in the Southern Pine 
Association statement. 

Of the 89 concerns whose reports formed the basis of that state- 
ment, however, only 50 showed production costs below the average 
of $21.65 (and a number of them only a few cents below) while costs 
of the remaining 49 were above the average, running up to $35.02. 
This indicates that practically 50 percent of the mills in the South 
have been marketing their lumber at much less than the cost of 
production. As was so clearly pointed out by Charles S. Keith in a 
letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently, full production in the 
South can not be hoped for until prices have reached a point that will 
permit the higher cost mills to produce at a profit, or at least with- 


out loss, and as the production of these mills will be needed in order 
to supply the demand it follows that advancing prices are practically 
a certainty. 

A further study of this cost statement shows that manufacturers 
have made gratifying progress in their effort to reduce production 
costs, as the average cost in December, 1920, was $37.27 per thousand 
feet. If further progress in this direction is made, the gradually 
decreasing production costs and the gradually increasing sales price 
will bring the industry up to a level that will assure ample produc- 
tion and at the same time keep prices at a point that will justify 
steady buying by the distributers and encourage building thruout the 
country. What is true of southern pine applies in practically the 
same measure to the other great building woods. 

At a recent meeting in Springfield, Ill, as reported in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, it was the consensus of the dealers present 
that a policy of steady buying to fill their needs as demand developed 
in their several communities was much better than buying for stock 
twice a year, or speculative buying of any kind. If that policy 
generally is followed it will have a stabilizing effect on the market, 
enable the mills to operate continuously and help to do away with 
sudden and undesirable fluctuations in prices. 
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The Disarmament Conference Opens 


HE CONFERENCE ON LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS can 
hardly fail to have a far reaching and beneficial effect upon 
business—unless unhappily it should drift upon the rocks of 

discord, in which contingency its unfavorable reaction upon business 
will be overshadowed by even more ominous issues. At this juncture, 
however, there seems to be good ground for the hope that the 
conference will achieve at least a measurable degree of success in 
attaining the objectives which it has set for itself. The conference 
is opening auspiciously, in an atmosphere of international comity 
engendered by the fraternal visits of such distinguished repre- 
sentatives of our late allies as Admiral Beatty, General Diaz and 
Marshal Foch, and further fostered by the high honors paid by 
representatives of foreign governments to America’s unknown 
soldier, just laid to rest at Arlington. 


It probably is too much to expect that the friendly sentiment so 
manifest at this moment—profound and sincere tho it be—will 
entirely survive the chill atmosphere of the council chamber, sur- 
charged as it is with the electric currents of conflicting national 
interests. But there should remain a valuable residue of goodwill 
and mutual understanding fostered by recent events. 


The effect of the conference upon business, assuming that real 
progress is made along the road to reduction of armaments and 
lasting international peace, will be to a large degree intangible and 
spiritual, tho none the less real. It is perfectly evident, of course, 
that even with the most favorable outcome, any material reduction 
in taxation must be a matter of many months, if not of years. The 
statistics so freely bandied about by the protagonists of disarma- 
ment, showing that an exceedingly large proportion of our national 
revenue—sometimes quoted as high as seven-eighths or more of 
the total—is spent “in payment for past wars and preparation for 
future wars,” have led many persons to jump at the conclusion that 
“disarmament” or even radical curtailment of military and naval 
armaments, would almost immediately be reflected in an enormous 
reduction in taxation. Without disputing the accuracy of the figures 
quoted—Heaven knows that even at the lowest estimate they are 
sufficiently appalling—it is well to remember that even in the most 
favorable circumstances the popular expectation could not be fully 
realized. Assuming that current expenditures related to past wars 
and to the present military and naval establishment of the United 
States total as much as 90 percent of the nation’s total revenue— 
and they are authoritatively said to approximate that level—it 
must be remembered that expenditures for present armaments 





represent probably not over 25 percent of the total. Some authori- 
ties say 20 percent. Therefore any saving that is effected must be on 
this 20 to 25 percent. The enormous outgo for pensions, hospitaliza- 
tion and vocational training, upkeep of national cemeteries, interest 
on the nation’s war debt, and other expenses related to past wars 
must go on indefinitely, or until ended by the lapse of time. Nor is it 
possible completely to wipe out even the 20 to 25 percent residue, tho 
it conceivably may be materially reduced. Even under the most 
favorable conditions we shall have to maintain a considerable army 
and navy. This is a big country, and our territory and coasts must 
be adequately policed, regardless of international relations. Thus 
the margin of possible saving is further reduced. It is still large 
enough, however, to permit very appreciable reductions in taxation, 
eventually, provided the outcome of the conference is such inter- 
national agreements and safeguards as will remove the danger 
of aggression from any quarter. 

In view, then, of the facts that any reduction in American 
taxation that may ensue as a result of the conference can not become 
effective for a considerable time, and then probably will fall below 
the popular expectation, what is the chief immediate benefit to be 
expected, so far as business is concerned? Undoubtedly the greatest 
single benefit, assuming that the conference takes a trend favorable 
to international peace, will be the gradual restoration of confidence, 
both as regards domestic and international trade, but particularly 
the latter. Europe is in urgent need of American capital in the 
form of loans and credits—but our people are not disposed to make 
loans that in effect simply enable foreign nations to forge more 
cannon and build more battleships. But if American capital were 
persuaded that loans would lead to the reopening of foreign markets 
to our products and the establishment of a stable and profitable 
export trade, such loans would be forthcoming. 


The conference is the biggest fact in the world today. To a 
very great degree it may make or mar our national progress and 
prosperity for generations. If it succeeds in restoring a reasonable 
degree of international confidence, so that nations need no longer 
feel that they must keep armed to the teeth tho their peoples starve; 
if it leads to a better understanding between the nations, so that they 
are less swift to impute the worst of motives to one another; if it 
silences evil propaganda designed to stir up strife between nations, 
and softens the rancor of racial prejudices—if it accomplishes all, 
or any, of these things, America will have again rendered a signal 
service to the world. 








Another Attack on 


+ MONG THE LATEST fulminations against the use of the wood 
shingle comes one from the fire marshal of Evanston, III., who 
in a communication to the city council of that city embodying 

‘a report of his visit to the convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Fire-Chiefs recently held in Atlanta, Ga., recommended that 
the use of wooden shingles be forbidden and that a clause be 
inserted in the Evanston code providing that on all future buildings 
constructed in Evanston the use of wood shingles be not permitted. 
In his report to the Evanston city council the fire marshal makes 
this statement: “There is nothing that spreads fire more than 
wooden shingles. They are breeders of fire. Some composition roofs 
will burn also, but they are at least fire-resisting and afford a chance 
to control the spread of the fire.” In his report the chief then pro- 
ceeds to parade before the members of the council the story of 
disastrous fires at Atlanta, Ga.; Nashville, Tenn.; Paris, Tex., and 
Chelsea, Mass., all of which he says were spread by means of wooden 
shingles. 

That the report of the fire chief had its effect is indicated in 
a report in the Evanston Index which says that at the council meeting 
the fire committee proposed that a clause be inserted in the Evans- 
ton code forbidding the use of wooden shingles in buildings con- 
structed in the future in that city. 

This is just another evidence of the necessity of eternal vigilance 
on the part of the wood shingle interests, and the further necessity 
of enlightening fire chiefs, city authorities and the people generally 
as to the facts concerning the wood shingle. In this connection an 
article recently written by R. S. Whiting, secretary of the shingle 
branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, entitled “Quack 
Doctors Have the Same Remedy for All Ills” in answer to a tirade 
by the fire chief of Hamilton, Ont., quite similar to the one indulged 
in by the fire chief of Evanston, IIl., is interesting. Therein Mr. 
Whiting says: “Naturally enough, the chief deals very gingerly with 
conditions of the various fire department equipments, poor water 


the Wooden Shingle 


supplies, and other factors upon which hinge the development of 
conflagrations and, for reasons best known to himself, failed to 
include comments on the great Salem fire, which was known to have 
gained enormous headway because of insufficient supply of water.”: 

The attacks by Fire Chief Ten Eyck, of Hamilton, Ont., and Fire 
Chief Hofstetter, of Evanston, are so similar and are so nearly in 
line with ill considered attacks by fire chiefs in many cities that Mr. 
Whiting’s pamphlet may be used as a reply to all of them. Some 
further quotations from that pamphlet that may be of interest and 
value in this particular connection are as follows: 


“Fire Chief Ten Eyck is wrong when he says that ‘There are 
several kinds of roof coverings at the present time which are fire 
resisting and cost no more than the wooden shingle.’ The very best 
grade of shingles cost less than the cheapest grade of ‘fire resisting’ 
roofing, and can not be compared with them for service and long life. 

“He is also wrong when he says, ‘Prohibiting shingles is a 
remedy for conflagrations.’ Take the Edison fire, the San Francisco 
fires, the great Chicago fire, and the Boston, Chelsea, Salem and 
Bangor fires, all of which burned fiercely in business districts, where 
they started, and were stopped, as was the Atlanta fire, at a group 
of well wet-down wooden buildings,’ as statistics and reports of 
actual conditions will clearly show. 

“If the chief were to gather a full set of samples of every roofing 
material listed under class ‘C’ roofings, Underwriters’ rating, and 
have them tested for the purpose of showing how many of them 
fulfill the Underwriters’ specifications, he would have some informa- 
tion which would open his eyes. 

“The chief will find a very small amount of class ‘C’ roofing up 
to the Underwriters’ specifications. If it were, the price would be 
prohibitive. He will also find that much of the roofing bearing the 
Underwriters’ labels is not inspected by them at all. Therefore, 
such roofing can not be relied upon for the high degree of fire resist- 
ance that it is supposed to have. Just stop and figure out the number 
of plants manufacturing patent roofing and composition shingles, 
and also secure statistics on the number of Underwriters’ inspectors 
in the field inspecting the manufacture of these products, as well as 
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the mileage between plants, and you will have some idea of the 
thoroness of this inspection service. 

“A class ‘C’ label on a roll of ready roofing does not mean it has 
been inspected by the Underwriters’ inspection service, notwithstand- 
ing the fact it conveys that impression. It-does, however, mean that 
the Underwriters have approved the roofing upon which they in- 
tended the label should be placed, but it is a physical impossibility 
for them, with their present force of inspectors, to inspect more than 
a very small percentage of the ready roofing and composition 
shingles made today.” 

The makers and distributers of wood shingles are just as good 
citizens and have just as high a regard for the safety of life and 
property as any fire chief, city councilman or any other citizen and 
they realize that there are places where the wood shingle should not 
be used, but efforts such as these now being made in Evanston, II1., 
to completely abolish the use of the wood shingle are ill advised and 
are not helpful to that great class of people who are the home 
builders of the nation and the bulwark of the country’s prosperity. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not heard of any organized 
effort to combat this movement to abolish the wooden shingle in 
Evanston but presumes that before taking such radical action the 
city authorities will make a careful investigation and then act fairly 


Puts Teeth in Landis Wage Award 


T LOOKS AS THO the “open season” for flouting Judge Landis’ 
wage award may be drawing to an end. Since the arbitrator 
handed down his decision on Sept. 7, the differential wage scale 

thereby established has been the football of certain of the unions 
in the building trades, and some contractors—mainly “independents” 
not affiliated with either of the large contractors’ associations. An 
intolerable situation has developed as a result. 

All endeavors to line up the recalcitrant unions and employers in 
support of the arbitration award having failed, the big business 
and financial interests of Chicago are taking a hand in the game, 
as related in detail on page 43. The “Citizens’ Committee to En- 
force the Landis Award” purposes doing exactly what its name 
implies. Its full plan of campaign is not disclosed, but it may 
confidently be asserted that the word “failure” is not in its vocabu- 
lary. It knows the situation and is going into the fight—if fight 
there must be—with its eyes wide open and the cost counted in 
advance. Labor leaders and contractors who think they can con- 
tinue to repudiate or evade the arbitration award and “get by” will 
do well to read up on the results that followed similar tactics in 


and intelligently in the matter. 


Begin Hearing on Cubical Minima 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 10.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission yesterday heard oral ar- 
gument by counsel for the railroads, the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association and the Pal- 
mer Lumber Co., in the cubical minimum ease. 

W. B. Seandritt, speaking for all the rail- 
roads involved, strongly defended the new 
scheme for determining minima submitted to 
the carriers by the Wést Coast association and 
agreed upon by the association and the roads. 
Mr. Scandritt virtually conceded that the cu- 
bical minimum had been lost in the shuffle. He 
declared that the new plan, described as a slid- 
ing scale and providing five different minima 
based on the size of cars used, would be fair to 
both shippers and carriers. ; 

W. C. McCullough, of Portland, Ore., sup- 
ported the argument of Mr. Scandritt in pre- 
senting the matter for the West Coast associa- 
tion. He discussed the history of the cubical 
minimum briefly and pointed out its shorteom- 
ings, explaining in detail how the proposed new 
minima scheme would work. 

C. E. Elmquist, appearing for the Western 
Pine association, and the counsel for the Palmer 
Lumber Co., both bitterly opposed the new 
minima scheme, declaring that it would leave 
shippers of lumber at the mercy of uninformed, 
eareless and irresponsible inspectors, and that 
no shipper of lumber could tell in advance what 
would be the freight rate on a thousand feet of 
lumber. Mr. Elmquist declared that under the 
new scheme the rates actually would be higher 
than under old cubical minimum. 

Opposing counsel strongly contended for the 
establishment of a definite minimum weight for 
34- and 40-foot cars, as suggested by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
the original proceeding. 

W. B. Scandritt and W. C. MeCullough_ in- 
sisted that no injustice would be done any ship- 
per who loaded to full visible capacity, the sug- 
gested minimum on which in all instances is 
lower than when cars are not loaded to full vis- 
ible capacity. 

Mr. Elmquist declared that the trouble was 
that uninformed inspectors would have discre- 
tion in determining whether a car was loaded 
to full visible capacity. He said that lumber, 
like most other commodities, has a tendency to 
settle after loading, and that the inspectors 
thus would be afforded an opportunity to re- 
quire payment of charges based on the so 
called standard minimum applicable on cars not 
fully loaded, altho the cars actually had been 
fully loaded and their contents had _ settled 
somewhat before final inspection. In loading 
lumber, Mr. Elmquist said, the length and thick- 
ness of the different, pieces have to be consid- 


San Francisco last August. 


ered, and there is no way whereby the shipper 
can assure himself that the inspector by look- 
ing at the lumber could determine whether it 
was possible to load any more in the car under 
inspection. 


Two Arkansas Pine Mills Consolidated 


LittLE Rock, ArK., Nov. 8.—Outright pur- 
chase of the Arkansas Land & Lumber Co. by 
the Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Co., both at 
Malvern, Ark., has been announced by the lat- 
ter. The deal was consummated at Wausau, 
Wis., last week. This transaction is one of the 
largest and most important which have occurred 
in Arkansas lumber circles in many years. The 


A. B. COOK, MALVERN, ARK. ; 


Treasurer and General Manager, Wisconsin & 
Arkansas Lumber Co. 


purchase does not in any way disturb existing 
trade contracts or agreements between the 
former Arkansas Land & Lumber Co. and its 
customers, nor will there be any change in the 
merchandising service to the trade. 

Entire operation of both plants will be con- 
ducted by Arthur B. Cook, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Wisconsin & Arkansas Lum- 
ber Co. This concern is one of the pioneers 
among the major pine operations of the South, 
having been established in 1901. The concern 
it acquires, the Arkansas Land & Lumber Co., 
began manufacturing in 1914. By virtue of this 
purchase the Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Co. 
becomes one of the largest individual producers 


of Arkansas soft pine lumber. The two plants 
will easily produce 75,000,000 feet annually, 
running single shift, of which 90 percent will be 
Arkansas soft pine and 10 percent hardwoods. 

Officers of the company are: Charles Edgar, 
president; C. C. Yawkey, vice president; L. N. 
Anson, secretary; A. B. Cook, treasurer and 
general manager; Walter Alexander, George E. 
Foster and John Landers, directors. 


_— - 


Lumber for Corn Crib Construction 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHineTon, D. C., Nov. 10.—Eugene 
Meyer, jr., managing director of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation, said today that progress is 
being made toward the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate and develop plans for 
warehousing or cribbing eorn on a large scale 
in order that the surplus may be carried for- 
ward without undue loss to producers. He-is 
not yet ready to make a further announcement. 
Mr. Meyer is firmly convinced that a very con- 
siderable part of the large surplus from this 
year’s crop can be safely stored and financed on 
a sound business basis, and that the entire na- 
tion will benefit as well as the farmers of the 
corn belt. Asked specifically whether it would 
be necessary for local people to provide large 
eapital if loans are advanced on warehouse or 
crib receipts, Mr. Meyer said it would not, for 
the primary reason that in no particular locality 
would the storage facilities require large capi- 
tal. He is inclined to think that nobody need 
have any apprehension that large local capital 
will be necessary. Assuming that the commit- 
tee when appointed will work out a comprehen- 
sive plan, Mr. Meyer thinks undoubtedly lumber 
will be required for crib construction. He ex- 
pressed the hope that lumber dealers will not 
raise the price of material going into crib con- 
struction if the project is carried out and 
reathes that stage. 


—~ 


Linseed Decision and Hardwood Case 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 9.—Asked whether 
the decision of Judge Carpenter in Chicago in 
the linseed ease, in which he upheld the legality 
of the open price plan, would affeet the 
hardwood lumber case pending in the United 
States Supreme Court, L. C. Boyle, chief coun- 
sel for the hardwood men, said: ‘‘The decision 
in the linseed case can have no effect whatever on 
the action of the Supreme Court in the hardwood 
ease. Should the highest tribunal decide in 
favor of the contentions of the hardwood lum- 
bermen it might reasonably be expected to up- 
hold the decision of Judge Carpenter in the 
linseed ease when the latter ruling comes up on 
appeal.’’ 
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KITE STICKS WANTED 

Can you tell us where we may obtain kite sticks? 
—Inquiry No, 404. 

{The above inquiry is inserted on behalf of 
an inquirer in the vicinity of Chicago who is 
considering the possibility of using kite sticks 
next spring in a trade promotion campaign. 
The inquirer—a banker who has given excep- 
tional attention to interesting children in sav- 
ings accounts—has followed many novel plans 
in enlisting the interest and sympathy of the 
young people of his community. Several lum- 
ber companies have used kite sticks very effec- 
tively in trade promotion. Any who know where 
kite sticks may be obtained are requested to 
write'to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN giving the 
name and address of the kite stick manufac- 
turer.— EDITOR. ] 


LOGGING INFORMATION WANTED 

Kindly send me any information that you may 
haye on the following subjects: - 

Logging in mountains with trucks and cater- 
— tractors. Comparative costs with team log- 

ng. 

Limits of grades logged economically. 

Chute logging, costs and safety devices. 

Inclined railways operated with cableway safety 
devices.—INQuirRY No. 417. 

{The above inquirer who is located in a west- 
ern State, has been given information immedi- 
ately available and has had pointed out further 
sources of information. This information em- 
braced, a number of articles printed in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The inquiry is printed that loggers and lum- 
bermen who are readers of this department may 
reply to one or more of the questions raised by 
the inquirer. Letters of this nature will be 
welcome.—EDITOR. | 


FUTURE LOG PRICES WANTED 

Some of your friends here tell us that you may 
be able and willing to make a suggestion that will 
help us to solve a very difficult problem. We have 
made quite a large contract for the sale of white 
oak stumpage and other woods covering a period 
of eight or ten years. These logs are used for high 
grade veneering and are being cut on the New 
River about sixty miles north of Knoxville and 
delivered at Knoxville, Tenn. 

Both parties to the contract are anxious to find 
some way of having the price for these logs follow 
the wide changes that will probably take place dur- 
ing this period. However, there are no recognized 
standard market quotations either for logs of this 
kind or for timber in that neighborhood. Could 
you suggest any standard market quotations either 
for logs or lumber that would at least be a rough 
guide for us in making this contract? Any sugges- 
tions that you could give us would be appreciated 
very much.—-Inquiry No. 403. 

[As the inquirer has put it, it is very difficult 
to obtain prices on hardwood logs. Prices of 
hardwood logs, particularly those of high qual- 
ity, follow the market up and down more than 
do softwood logs. The prices of course are de- 
termined by the quality, and that can not be 
known without investigation. 

As: suggested by the inquirer, perhaps the 
problem would be solved by basing the log price 
on the lumber price. Theoretically, it seems 
possible to do this. It seems probable that the 
logs, being of high quality, will turn out ap- 
proximately a fixed percentage of FAS, of No. 1 
common and so on thru the grades. To arrive at 
this percentage figures covering operations over 
a series of years might be obtained from a man- 
ufacturer cutting similar timber; or the parties 
mfght have a few sample logs cut at definite 
intervals to determine the percentage of each 
grade obtainable. 

For the sake of illustration assume that the 
logs were cut up and priced as follows: 





Grades Percentage Prices 

Pie bans hy > Sno sss ee $10 
No.. 1 common....... > eo 60 
No. 2 common........- ssa ee 40 
No. 3 common and cull......... 17 20 


Then if the log contained 100 feet, 33 per- 


cent or 33 feet would sell for $3.33; 30 percent 
would sell at $60 a thousand feet, or $1.80; 20 
percent would sell at $40 a thousand feet, or 
80 cents, and 17 percent, or 17 feet would sell 
at $20 a thousand feet or 34 cents. Thus the 
total sales realization of this log would be $6.27 
or at the rate of $62.70 a thousand feet. In 
this method of course no account is taken of the 
possibility of over run, nor is there any way of 
extracting the manufacturer’s profit from the 
total or the cost to manufacture and log. 

Various lumber manufacturers in and around 
Knoxville buy logs from time to time and the 
inquirer might make arrangements with one or 
two of these companies to report prices, thus 
using them as a basis for the contract prices. 

If any lumberman can throw any further light 
upon this subject or will volunteer to report 
prices from time to time, he will be put in touch 
with the inquirer.—EDpITor. | 





APPLICATION OF GRADING RULES 


As we are manufacturers of lumber, shingles and 
lath and are anxious to manufacture so that we 
can get the possible grades out of the timber, we 
would like to obtain some information or literature 
which gives a description of the grades of the vari- 
ous kinds of lumber, lath and shingles. We would 
like to improve our knowledge of the grading rules 
covering lumber commonly manufactured in Mich- 
igan.—INQuiRY No. 412. 

[The inquirer may obtain practically all in- 
spection rules in a book, entitled: ‘‘ Lumber In- 
spection Rules’’ sold by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. However, there is a wide gap between 
the reading and the application of a set of in- 
spection rules. The inquirer should follow the 
rules of inspection of other manufacturers in 
his section. The most satisfactory way to ac- 
complish this would be to join the association 
whose rules cover that territory and get that 
association to delegate an inspector to ground 
the employees thoroly in the application of its 
grading rules.—EDITor. ] 


PREWAR PRICES OF MAHOGANY 

We are interested in securing prewar market 
quotations on mahogany. We thought you might 
have records of such quotations on file, or that you 
may advise us of the proper way of obtaining such 
information.—INquIRY No. 414, 

{This inquirer is located in the East. On 
the whole comparatively few companies in the 
United States deal in mahogany and consequent- 
ly market prices are not made frequently. Then, 
too, it is difficult to name specific mahogany 
prices, for the price paid depends upon the qual- 
ity of the log. England is the largest mahogany 
market in the world and there mahogany logs 
are universally sold at auction, buyers bidding 
what they think each individual log is worth. 
Farnsworth & Jardine, timber and mahogany 
brokers of Liverpool, Eng., in their wood circu- 
lar dated May 1, 1913, quoted mahogany as 
follows: 

MAHOGANY— £ 
City St. Domingo, per 

foot of Lin....csecss 
Cub 
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oe o1%..0 0 4% 
Panama . 0 3 - 0 0 8% 
Colombia . 0 8% ..0 0 4 
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MAPLE FLOORING PRICES WANTED 

We are very anxious to obtain prices on }§x2% 
clear and No. 1 maple flooring between Sept. 1, 
1919, and Jan. 31, 1920. Can you give us such 
prices ?—INQuiRY No. 410. 

[During the period mentioned by the inquirer 
maple flooring prices were not printed to any 
extent. Undoubtedly, however, the files of 
some of the readers of this department will 
reveal the information sought and their aid is 
solicited.— EDITor. } 





COUNTRY CLUB HOUSE PLAN WANTED 


We are going to build a country club house to 
cost four or five thousand dollars. Can you send 
plans and cuts of several different types of houses, 
part on the rustic order, or give the address of some 
firm which handles this line of business ?—INQUIRY 
No. 405. 

[To the inquirer, who is located in Nebraska, 
has been sent a plan book prepared by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN which has some plans 
that if modified slightly may possibly serve the 
purpose. .In addition the inquirer has been 
given the name of an architect who does work 
of this kind. Doubtless lumbermen elsewhere 
and particularly retail lumbermen have had oc- 
easion to supply plans for a building of this 
kind, and if they desire to offer assistance to 
this retailer it will be appreciated.—Ep1ror. ] 


WANTS COMBINATION TRUCK BODY 


Can you tell us where we can get information 
regarding the best combination truck body to haul 
lumber and coal? A truck in a small yard must 
have a body that will carry all commodities usually 
carried in a lumber yard.—Inquiry No, 408. 


[Many retail lumbermen have greatly in- 
creased the effectiveness of their traffic equip- 
ment by designing themselves or purchasing a 
satisfactory combination truck body to haul lum- 
ber, coal, sand, gravel and other similar com- 
modities. The inquirer has been informed 
where he may obtain a satisfactory body, but 
this query is printed with the thought that 
some lumbermen who may read it may be able 
to give further hints from their own experience 
in the matter.—EbITor. } 


UNUSUAL BEHAVIOR OF LUMBER 


I opened a dry house of 5/4 sugar pine which 
showed moisture content of 2.7 percent. The stock 
was taken to the planer and dressed for use in our 
plant. 

In twenty-four hours afterward small checks 
ranging from two to four inches in length and one- 
fourth-inch deep showed in the stock, none of which 
were in the ends of the boards. These checks were 
on both sides of the lumber and looked like sun 
checks. 

Some of the stock was immediately taken to the 
paint shop and painted. From twelve to fifteen 
hours after painting the checks appeared worse 
in this than in the unpainted stock. 

While the lumber was in process of drying the 
heat had to be closed off at one time and the tem- 
perature fell from 140° to about 75°. 

I have had several years’ experience in the lum- 
ber business and am at a loss to know the cause of 
this condition. Will you kindly send me any infor- 
mation you have on it?—INqQuiRyY No. 390. 


[This seems an unusual occurrence. The sus- 
picion is that the moisture content of the lum- 
ber was incorrectly read. In practice lumber 
can seldom be found so dry as 3 percent.. Three 
or four times that is as good as should be ex- 
pected. If the condition of the moisture was as 
stated it is not easy to tell what was wrong. 
Letting off the heat for a time during the pro- 
cess of passing the lumber thru the kiln as 
stated in the account could not be correctl 
charged with doing the injury complained of. 
Any reader who has had similar experience will 
confer a favor by explaining the cause for it. 
His experience may help others in the same 
trouble.—EpIrTor. ] 
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General Business Conditions 


More irregularity and some shifting of activi- 
ties is the gist of most trade reports now coming 
in; in fact, fluctuating markets with no marked 
trend in either direction are the outstanding fea- 
tures of the general business situation. Inter- 
est which recently was centered in the possibil- 
ity of a nationwide railroad strike, and the 
effect that such would have on the various com- 
modities, is now turning even more keenly than 
before to the prospective price trend during the 
winter, and uncertainty regarding this trend is 
causing hesitation in many lines. However, sea- 
sonal improvement continues and indications are 
that industrial activity will further increase 
within the next few months in preparation for 
the heavy volume of business which it is generally 
felt will develop after the turn of the year. Mar- 
ket experts predict that commodities will average 
higher, particularly in the agricultural group, 
and this, of course, would ultimately result in 
the expansion of the farm buying power. A fur- 
ther lowering of money rates, reflecting the 
strengthening banking position, is one of the 
most encouraging factors. One of the most 
remarkable features of the current situation is 
the continued expansion of building operations, 
which is having a very beneficial effect on a great 
many businesses beside the building industry. 
The furniture industry, for instance, is being 
ealled on to furnish a great many new homes 
and is steadily increasing its activities. The 
same is true of electrical and plumbing fixture 
manufacturing, to mention only a few lines. 
Building is largely confined to residences, apart- 
ments and office buildings, with industrial build- 
ing at low ebb. 


North Carolina Pine Trade 


The North Carolina pine mills report con- 
tinued good business. There still is a strong 
disposition shown by buyers to postpone pur- 
chases that are not for immediate consumption, 
but the mills appear to have no difficulty in 
selling most items as fast as they can offer 
them. In fact, most of the mills are oversold 
and are turning down business daily, partly 
because none of the required stock is on hand 
or in sight or because they do not wish to book 
any further ahead in view of the strength the 
market is showing. Inquiries are being received 
in large volume and a continuation of present 
good business conditions for a definite period 
seems assured. Prices are still advancing, the 
more slowly than for some weeks previous. It 
is noteworthy that the competition from the 
southeastern mills, from which the North Caro- 
lina mills suffered so keenly a few months ago, 
has practically disappeared, showing that these 
also are getting about all the business they need. 


In the Hardwood Field 


The feature of the hardwood market prob- 
ably is the export demand which, altho not 
quite as active as some weeks ago, is holding 
up very satisfactorily and which, due to the 
stock scarcity, is without doubt the principal 
factor in the recent advance in hardwoods. 
Most export shipments from the southern hard- 
wood field have the United Kingdom for their 
destination, but there also is a substantially in- 
creased movement to France, Italy, Holland and 
Belgium. It is estimated that as high as 25,- 
000,000 feet of hardwoods have been exported 
from the South during the last two months, 
and it is quite apparent that this demand will 
have some permanence. In view of this situa- 
tion, exporters are competing keenly with 
domestic consumers for available stocks, which 
consequently are being steadily decreased and 
are advancing in value. The current produc- 
tion of hardwoods is estimated to be only 
slightly over 25 percent of normal, and the pro- 
duction so far this year undoubtedly has been 
considerably short of that figure. Shipments 
have been exceeding output for many weeks and, 


with business rapidly expanding as it now is, 
there are certain to be further sharp reductions 
in holdings, especially in FAS and No. 1 com- 
mon. As already pointed out, production is 


still on a low level, but it is believed that the - 


substantial reduction in rates on hardwood lum- 
ber and forest products expected will be fol- 
lowed by a renewal of both logging and manu- 
facturing operations on a large scale, inasmuch 
as all other conditions seem to favor such an 
expansion. It is not believed likely that any- 





The only thing that will stop a great 
building program for next year is a run- 
away lumber market, and right at present 

- the southern pine market is running some. 
Someway or another, I haven't the belief 
that the potential demand for southern 
pine will be strong enough to uphold the 
present market thruout the winter but my 
guess is no better than the other fellow’s. 
If the price of southern pine should go 
back during December, January or Feb- 
ruary to where it was six weeks ago, our 
yards would buy their requirements for 
six to eight months ahead, but we are 
going to continue to buy from hand to 
mouth as long as the present market 
sticks —Extract from a letter received by 
the American Lumberman from a retail 
dealer operating a line of yards. 











thing definite in the way of freight reductions 
will be announced early enough to _permit manu- 
faeturers to make a normal start in the logging 
operations; nor that much hardwood lumber 
will be manufactured before May or June of 
next year. This is becoming more generally 
realized as is shown by the number of buyers 
now coming on the market offering orders at 
the seller’s terms. 


Southern Pine Market Features 


While some reports indicate a slight. drop 
during the last week or ten days in the demand 
for southern pine, the volume of orders remains 
very good and the mills are offered all the busi- 
ness they can take care of. Inquiries continue 
to be very numerous, especially for all items of 
building lumber, showing that building is active 
practically thruout the country. Special cutting 
orders have been more plentiful during the last 
couple of weeks and prices on such are going up 
steadily. The only complaint in connection with 
this business is that it still leans largely to 
heart specifications. Common timbers also move 
well and there is continued heavy demand for 
car material of all kinds, which is becoming 

hard to find. Prices, as a whole, have shown 
no notable change during the week, altho it is 
noticeable that the lower grades of shed stock 


are picking up strength. Dimension is strong 
and mixed cars are now in better demand. Many 
mills are oversold on shed stock and some re- 
tailers are experiencing difficulty in placing 
orders, but on the whole orders for such stock 
are somewhat easier to place. The mills are 
reducing still further the quantities of certain 
upper grade items that they are willing to 
include in shipments. 


Features of the Fir Market 


The volume of business being booked by the 
Douglas fir mills is not as great as it was three 
weeks ago, but prices are holding firm and no 
material reduction in values, especially on 
upper grades, is looked for by the manufac- 
turers; on the contrary, they expect strong 
advances on common grades in the very near 
future, due to the inroads that have been 
made during the last several weeks in stocks 
of lower as well as upper grades. There are 
three potent factors that are affecting the 
value of West Coast products: First the im- 
mense demand from the Orient; second, a 
steady and increasing volume of orders from 
the Atlantic coast for shipment vig the 
Panama Canal; and, third, a demand from 
California, which the manufacturers say is the 
greatest in their experience. The Japanese 
are combing the west Coast for their require- 

ments in cedar, fir and hemlock. They are 
paying $75 a thousand for clear cedar cants 
at vessel side; $25 a thousand for Japanese 
squares 18x18 inch and larger and 20 feet and 
longer, and they are buying what is commonly 
known as hemlock ‘‘baby’’ squares (4x4 and 
414x4¥% inch, 10 feet and longer) for which they 
are paying $18 to $20, ship’s side. They are 
constantly reducing their specifications so as 
to increase the output. The Atlantic coast and 
California in the meanwhile have been taking 
between 30,000,000 and 40,000,000 feet a month 
each, which means that they in themselves are 
keeping the waterfront mills pretty busy. Re- 
cent reports from the Coast also say that the 
railroads have come on the market for consid- 
erable stock during the last two weeks and that 
the volume of business received from eastern 
factory centers is increasing steadily. Retail 
trade in the meanwhile is rather slack, but it is 
known that the requirements are heavy, and 
while the mills do not expect much buying to 
be done during the remainder of this year they 
look for an enormous volume of retail business 
soon after the New Year. 


Receives White Pine Cargoes 
Saginaw, Micu., Nov. 9.—Mershon, Eddy, 
Parker Co., of this place, received two cargoes 
of white pine lumber Nov. 5 and has a steam- 
boat and barge loading in Canada at this time. 
It reports that factory business is fair. 





Lumber Movement for Forty-Three Weeks* 


Souther Pie Amsecintios. ... occ cccccccvsccsceces 
Oct. 29 


Totals ELE Oe Pee Pee ELT ere eer Cee 


Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Oct. 29 


Total for forty-three weeks. .....cscecscccccece 


Cut 
weaves 2,914,838,279 


ereaeey 2, 238" 752,834 


éccucss 6,729,728,412 


Shipments Orders 
we 102,397 3,112,881,817 
8,807,712 


81,160,864 
3, 136. 910,109 3,194,042,681 
2,268,825,776 


2,321,762,205 
67,698,676 


64,223,559 
2,336,524,452  2,385,985,764 
569,508,728 


576,625,000 
21,639,000 


20,725,000 
591,147,728 


597,350,000 
200,699,000 372,101,000 
5,734,000 


2,046,000 
206,433,000 


374,147,000 

- ay 000 155,575,000 
7,000 
168: "B19, 000 


9,341,000 

164,916,000 
250,840,472 
12,529,281 


248,401,235 
273,107,704 263,369,753 


10,759,600 

259,160,835 

84,055,000 bi 963,000 70,455,000 
1,285,000 3,925,000 3,743,000 
85,340,000 80. 888,000 74,198,000 
6,794,092,042 7,049,800,280 


68,178,513 
2.983,016,792 
2, a 219,909 

8,532,925 


641,904,082 
14,196,000 
626,100,682 
279,794,000 
4,504,000 
284,298,000 
234,306,000 
7,807,000 
242,113,000 
262,795,288 
10,312,416 


Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, January to 


ee ree eres 
CT CORR foo Sin 6.6 Kei Sec eddeduesdecketwes 
* Beginning week ended Jan. 8, 1921, and including week ended Oct. 29, 1921. 


National’ Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


ixe Seles 6,854,907 ,412 


90,649,000 Not reported 
6,884,741,042 7,049,800,280 


Compiled by the 


125,179,000 
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Association will be held in Chicago, Dec. |. 


of the trade to discuss their business problems. 


Secretary Compton Calls Meeting to Discuss American Lumber Congress Plans 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 9.—A meeting of the board of directors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the National association, said 
today that the meeting probably would take all day. A good attendance is expected. All regional associations 
except two of the smaller ones have indicated that they will be represented; the remaining two may be. 


The directors will consider among other things the prospective hearings on pending forestry bills, the public- 
ity and advertising policy of the association, arrangements for the annual meeting and the next lumber congress. 
An effort will be made to reorganize the American Lumber Congress so as to create an opportunity for all branches 
Secretary Compton will submit plans for this reorganization, to 
which he has been devoting much careful thought. These plans contemplate making the lumber congress truly 
representative of the entire industry and a vital force in its further development. The directors also will discuss the 
possibility of a general arbitration plan to handle trade disputes in the industry, extension of some existing services, 
the credit corporation and other matters of importance. ° 








READY TO FIGHT ANTI-SHINGLE CODE 


DENVER, CoLo., Nov. 7.—Proponents of legis- 

lation barring the use of wooden shingles in 
Denver are ‘‘stirring things up’’ again and 
the lumber interests of the city are girding 
themselves for the fight. : 
_ Jackson Cochrane, insurance commissioner of 
Colorado, Monday addressed to Mayor Dewey 
C. Bailey, a letter urging that certain recom- 
mendations made months ago by the engineers 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters be 
complied with, so that fire insurance rates in 
Denver might be reduced. 

One of these recommendations was that 
wooden shingles be barred in future building 
operations and that all present shingle roofs in 
the city be replaced within ten years by roofs 
of fire resisting material. 

Mayor Bailey has expressed himself as favor- 
ing certain recommendations of the underwrit- 
ers’ engineers, but has never indicated his po- 
sition with reference to the wooden shingle ques- 
tion. He appointed a special committee, headed 
by the city building inspector, to go into the 
matter of revising the building code, shortly 
after the recommendations of the engineers 
were submitted to him, but that committee has 
taken no definite action as yet. 

A special committee of the Wholesale Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Denver is now busy compiling 
data for use in resisting any ordinance that may 
be introduced barring the use of wooden 
shingles. 


MAKES LARGE TIMBER PURCHASE 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 8.—Confirmation has 
been received by the St. Louis representative 
of the —AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
Comer, president and treasurer of the M. E. 
Leming Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau, of the 
reported purchase by it of 3200 acres of timber 
land in Bollinger County from L. HE. Kelch, of 
Brownwood, Mo. 

Mr. Comer states that it is practically all vir- 
gin timber and that the tract contains around 
20,000,000 feet, consisting principally of oak, 
gum and, cypress, some maple and a little elm 
and sycamore. The property is adjacent to 
the Frisco railroad. The Leming company 
expects to log the lumber with a spur on 
the Frisco between Brownwood and Zalma. It 
has a tramroad extending part of the way into 
this timber at present and it purchased from 
Mr. Kelch his tramroad and the two will be 
connected to log this timber. 

The Leming company has a small sawmill 
at Cape Girardeau, where it also has a planing 
mill, and these manufacturing facilities will be 
used. The newly acquired tract, with the tim- 
ber the company already has, will give it a 
further life of about seven or eight years, Mr. 
Comer estimates. He adds that ‘‘this is the 
best tract of timber available in this territory, 
and we consider ourselves fortunate in getting 
hold of it.’’ 








PLANS EXTENSIVE OPERATIONS 


New York, Nov. 7.—Henry M. MeDewell, 
manager of the local office of the E. Sondheimer 
Co., of Memphis, Tenn., which recently purchased 
from the Weis-Patterson Lumber Co., of Alex- 
andria, La., timber land acreage, yards and 
sawmills in Louisiana, says stock at the com- 
pany’s mills is exceedingly low and as lumber 
continues to get scarcer, the price tendency is 
obliged to be upward. Hence plans have been 








Handling big sticks in the hardwood section of 
Louisiana on timber lands of the E. Sond- 
heimer Co. 


made to start operations at all four of the com- 
pany ’s southern plants about the middle of this 
month. 

In speaking of the business outlook, Mr. Me- 
Dewell said: 


We are looking for a nice, steady business from 
present indications and we expect it to keep up 
during the winter. I do not look for any heavy 
rush, but I expect the rise to be gradual and to 
continue to increase thru the spring and summer. 
I have well-grounded reasons for believing that 
the steady improvement will continue until busi- 
ness is back to normal. 

I know that there is an increasing demand for 
lubricating oils, which is an indication that indus- 
tries are starting up. There is a noticeable demand 
springing up for plain oak and gum, which are be- 
ing used to a great extent by furniture concerns. 
Oak for flooring and trim is in heavy demand. 
Business is a long way from being up to the stand- 
= but I feel very much encouraged just at pres- 
ent. 


The export business which began to take on 
life in September is said to be picking up right 
along. 








TO ATTEND FORESTRY CONFERENCE 


New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 7.—The forestry 
committee of the Southern Pine Association 
has been authorized to represent the association 
at the public hearing to be held in New Orleans, 
La., Nov. 14 and 15, by the national forestry 
policy committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, announces J. E. Rhodes, 
secretary-manager of the association. Said ‘Mr. 
Rhodes: 


This meeting is one of a series being held by the 
committee in various sections of the United States 
for the purpose of determining the necessities for, 
and the extent to which public sentiment is in favor 
of, a definite forestry policy on the part of the 
States and the Federal Government. As a result of 
the presentations made to it, the committee will 
make its report to the national chamber, with 
recommendations for specific legislation. 

The chairman of the committee is David L. 
Goodwillie, a manufacturer of wooden boxes in 
Chicago, and the lumber industry is represented 
on the committee by Charles S. Keith, Central 
Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo.; F. C. 
Knapp, Peninsula Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; 
J. H. Browne, Pacific Lumber Co., New York 
City; and W. B. Heinemann, Heinemann Lum- 
ber Co., Wausau, Wis. Kindred interests rep- 
resented on the committee are sash and doors, 
pulp and paper. 

Lumbermen generally who are interested in 
forestry and the effect which legislation con- 
cerning it may have upon their interests have 
been invited and are expected to attend the 
hearing and present their views. 





DISCUSSES PROSPECTIVE MEXICAN DEMANDS 


ORANGE, TEx., Nov. 7.—Recognition by the 
United States is only one of the things needed 
to’ straighten out the tangled maze of invest- 
ments in Mexico, according to F. H. Farwell, 
general manager of the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co., who has just returned from a ten days’ 
business trip to Tampico. Said Mr. Farwell: 


No man spending as short a time as I did in 
Mexico can give a comprehensive statement of con- 
ditions in the republic nor the acts necessary to 
improve them. I am optimistic, however, as to 
the outlook in that country and believe matters 
will finally be adjusted in a manner satisfactory 
to the bulk of foreign investors. There are up- 
ward of two and a half billions of American and 
British capital invested in and around Tampico 
and it is only reasonable to believe that some ad- 
justment of conditions will be made favorable to 
these investors. Just at present Tampico is a hot- 
bed of rumor and one can hear a half-dozen dif- 
ferent ones every ten minutes. Conditions are, natur- 
ally, unsettled and will continue so until some final 
adjustment of the export tax, recognition and other 
minor matters has been made. 

While the lumber market in that country is, like 
everything else, affected by unsettled conditions, 
there is no reason for anyone to feel pessimistic 
about it. With present conditions adjusted, as they 
are certain to be in the not far distant future, there 
is a splendid future for American lumber in Mexico. 
Until matters have been satisfactorily adjusted it 
is folly to predict any unusual demand for lumber 
or any other commodity from Tampico or elsewhere 
in the Mexican republic. 
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“THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME“ 


Sinindlavde for Consolidiaed Rural ‘Schools 


Iowa has taken a lead in the organization of 
consolidated schools. Many other states have 
made good progress in the same direction. Op- 
position on various grounds has developed both 
before and after consolidation. The question 
of cost is the one most commonly raised; the 
general belief of objectors being that if the 
consolidated school costs more than the one- 
room schools it should not be adopted. But 
there are other factors of even greater impor- 
tance, if the real purpose of the school is kept 
in mind—making available to all farm children 
the means of securing as good an educational 
start as is afforded town children. The follow- 
ing extracts from an address delivered by C. C. 
Swain, of the State Teachers’ College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, will be of interest to workers who 
desire to improve their community’s educational 
facilities: 

The size will be determined more or less by trans- 
portation possibilities. The minimum area should 
probably be not less than thirty-six sections. One 
of our good consolidated schools in Iowa has sev- 
enty-three sections. The enrollment should be 
eighty or more in the elementary school (grades 1 
to 6) and the same for the junior and senior high 
schools. Whenever the enrollment makes a junior- 
senior organization practical, it should be estab- 
lished. But this meant something more funda- 
mental than departmental teaching. 


Should Avoid Long Distances 


To put the question on a teacher basis, a consoli- 
dated school should be large enough to demand not 
fewer than six teachers. High school advantages 
should be brought within a reasonable distance of 
every country boy and girl. The valuation should 
be large enough to support a good modern school on 
a reasonable tax levy. Figures can not be used 
because of our different methods of assessment. 
In Iowa the minimum figure should be close to 
$1,000,000 taxable valuation or $250,000 assessed 
valuation. All good things cost, and we must 
expect that a consolidated school will also cost 
more than a one-room school; but, on the other 
hand, taxes must not become confiscatory. ‘This 
danger, however, is more apparent in our cities. 
The one outstanding hope of the consolidated school 
is found in the fact that the per capita valuation 
is comparatively high. Can our farmers afford to 
support a good school? If they can not, who can? 


Ten Acres Minimum for Site 


The school building should be located on, or there 
should be accessible for agricultural work, athletic 
fields, playgrounds etc. ten acres of land. The 
building should meet all modern requirements for 
good elementary and high school instruction. In 
addition, there should be a library room, accessible 
to the community as well as to the pupils, a gym- 
nasium and auditorium (in smaller schools the 
latter may be combined with the gymnasium or 
made possible by combining two or more class- 
rooms). The building should further provide for 
instruction in agriculture, manual training and 
home training. A lunch room is also a desirable 
feature. 

Equipment for Practical Work 


The building should first be properly equipped for 
instruction. There should be special equipment 
for the special departments. The industrial de- 
partment should be especially equipped for practi- 
cal work. In place of our ordinary courses in 
manual training a consolidated school should offer 
a more general industrial course. This would re- 
quire equipment for woodwork, cement work, iron- 
work, harness repair, machine and automobile re- 
pair. The gymnasium should have its standard 
equipment, and without question playground equip- 
ment should be provided. 


Transportation Must Be Provided for Pupils 


The routes should be laid out with greatest care. 
In no case should a child be on the road more than 
one hour and one-half, and where horse-drawn ve- 
hicles are used the longest distance should not be 
more than six miles. When teams are used, routes 
should be so planned that pupils generally are not 
hauled farther than the actual distance from their 
homes to the schoolhouse. As far as possbile all 
children should be hauled to and from their homes. 
Under no circumstances should children walk far- 
ther than three-fourths of a mile to meet the bus. 


Special attention should be paid to the type of 
bus used. It should be a standard make and con- 
structed from the standpoint of moral as well as 
physical safety of school children. Only glass 
sides should be tolerated. The driver should sit 
inside the vehicle with the children. The body 
should be wide enough to prevent the knees of 
children sitting opposite each other from touching. 
The same standard of cleanliness maintained for 
school rooms should be applied to the bus. There 
is not a question, however, that motor transporta- 
tion is rapidly taking the place of the horse-drawn 
type, just as the electric car is taking the place of 
the old stage or horse cars. I think figures will 
prove that automobile transportation is just as eco- 
nomical, even more so, than the use of horses. A 
good substantial motor should be provided, and I 
think it a part of wisdom to hire one man who is 
a mechanic and will spend the time when not driv- 
ing the bus in keeping all the vehicles in repair. 
Only good reliable people should be employed as 
drivers. Boys and girls should not be employed. 


Specially Trained..Teachers Essential to Success 


When all has been done and said the seccess of 
a consolidated school is dependent upon its teach- 
ing force. The standards that are minimum for 
our larger city schools should apply to all con- 
solidated schools. The elementary teacher should 

have had two years of training beyond the high 
school and somewhat specialized for the particular 
grade to be taught. All secondary school teachers 
should be college graduates. I hope the time will 
come when we shall have a supply of properly 
trained rural-minded teachers in our consolidated 
schools from the kindergarten to the superintendent. 
A special teacher should be provided, with special 
training for manual training, home training, and 
agriculture. In addition the school should employ 
a good music teacher who can also develop glee 
clubs, orchestras, and school bands. One teacher 
should devote at least a part of her time to library 
supervision and should have had training for that 
service. 

While all the teachers have a part to play in 
consolidated school success, the big factor in this 
school service must be the superintendent. He 
should first of all be a trained superintendent. The 
idea that anyone who has had a smattering of 
agriculture or has been brought up in the country 
and loves country life can be a successful superin- 
tendent is pure ignorance. A consolidated school is 
all that any other school should be—plus. The 
superintendent should therefore have at least the 
academic and professional training and experience 
now demanded of those who aspire to be superin- 
tendents in our large cities. He must know how 
to organize and administer a school system as such. 
The schools that I have in mind are large enough 
to employ a special teacher of agriculture. For 
this reason, while the superintendent should have 
studied the industrial subjects so that he knows 
how to organize courses and judge instruction, it 
is absurd to say that he should hold a degree from 
an agricultural college. All superintendents should 
be community leaders, but this leadership is more 
urgent in a consolidated school. What our super- 
intendents need is a vision of their opportunities 
and possibilities. Our consolidated schools must 
not be of the conventional city type, but on the 
other hand they must not be all froth. Proper 
balance is essential. 


Course of Study Is Test of Value 

This is the most important field in which to 
suggest standards. There is nothing that shows up 
a superintendent quite so much as his course of 
study. To adequately meet in a sound and prac- 
tical way the needs of society and the individual, 
requires the best thought and energy of a real school 
man, a real scientist in education. Such a person 
must not only be technically trained in the field 
of school administration and supervision but must 
devote a considerable time to study and investiga- 
tion. The superintendent will consider what in- 
formation a modern farmer needs to have, as well 
as the best methods of imparting this knowledge. 
He must know the principles of vocational guidance 
and vocational training; the general principles for 
curriculum making, now quite generally accepted, 
will apply to consolidated schools. 


Begin Industrial Work in Grades 


Industrial work should begin in the seventh 
grade. The work in the junior high school will 
be very largely in the nature of club work. Definite 


work in home training, industrial work, and agri- 
culture should be offered in the senior high school. 
The best preparation for the vocation of farming 
is found in studies that embody life situations in 
the concrete. The boy is taught thru the solution 
of actual farming situations. No work will better 
fit into this situation than home projects. All in- 
dustrial work should therefore find expression in 
home projects. The superintendent and the special 
teachers should plan and supervise the projects 
with utmost care. This leads me to suggest that 
the superintendent and the special teacher in agri- 
culture should be employed for and actually work in 
the district all year. Both should be hired for 
twelve months. All industrial work must justify 
itself in the school curriculum because of its 
thought content. It must be well presented in, 
class. There is no gain in any field without thoro 
discipline. I can see great possibilities in the so ~ 
called Smith-Hughes work in secondary schools. 
What is said of farming is equally true of home 
making. 
Should Be Community Center 


Finally, as greater time for leisure has come also 
to the farmer the consolidated school has been 
given an added opportunity and responsibility. 
This leisure time must be properly used, so that it 
will function in the upbuilding of our civilization 
rather than the dissipation of life’s forces. To this 
end the consolidated school must minister to those 
who are now not in school. For the younger out 
of school population, continuation, part time 
classes, short courses, or evening classes should be 
organized during that time of the year when farm 
work is not too pressing. For the community gen- 
erally, the consolidated school will foster com- 
munity activities for instruction and entertain- 
ment. This will be accomplished thru lyceum 
courses, parent-teachers’ meetings, community co- 
operation associations, motion picture entertain- 
ments, library service etc. A community council 
is suggested to prevent duplication of effort and 
misunderstanding. Regular community meetings 
should be held at least once a month. With the 
other activities suggested, the gymnasium or audi- 
torium may be in use practically every night thru- 
out the school year. 

Standards Are Not Too High 

Are these standards too high? Do they sound 
idealistic? From actual observation I am con- 
fident that they are realizable. However, if they 
should be idealistic, the answer may be that no one 
has failed because of too high ideals. Our farm 
population, which is now a little more than 50 
percent of our entire population, means so much to 
the welfare of the nation that it should be given 
the very best opportunities obtainable. Of all the 
agencies at work in the solution of the so called 
country life problem, no institution is so fortu- 
nately, situated as the one dedicated and set apart 
for the service of all—the American public school. 
Let this problem take our enthusiasm by storm and 
let us intelligently plan to carry our ideals out into 
practice. Let us dedicate ourselves spontaneously, 
joyously, devotedly to the task of bringing to the 

people of the countryside a greater ray of hope for 
the future thru equality of opportunity. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., planted more flowers 
the week of Oct. 16-22 than in any similar 
period of its history and it is still planting. 
That was bulb planting week and it is esti- 
mated that 100,000 bulbs were sold by florists 
and grocers, the latter handling them without 
profit merely to encourage the people’s culture 
of these flowers in preparation of the city’s 
annual tulip festival, which next year will be 
held May 4, 5 and ‘6. Citizens bought bulbs 
by the hundreds and institutions bought them 
in thousands. The Bellingham State Normal 
School bought 11,000 and the city schools were 
asked to buy at least 1,000 for each of the thir- 
teen publie school buildings. Fraternal societies, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary Club, the 
Bellingham Real Estate Association and other 
organizations got behind the movement and con- 
sequently Bellingham will have tens of thou- 
sands of. tulips, hyacinths, narcissus and daffo- 
dils for next year’s’ blossom show and tulip 
festival. 
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Doings of Some of the Retailers in ‘Taal “the Busi- 
ness Can Be Done Now in the Way It Used to Be Done” 


In the yard of the Mt. Vernon Lumber Co., 
Mt. Vernon, Ill., I heard an old truth restated; 
one that in spite of its currency and general 
acceptance needs repeating every little while. 
A. H. Wheeler, the manager, was talking 
about farming in his community. A genera- 
tion or less ago the country near Mt. Vernon 
was famous for its fruit, especially apples. 
Orcharding, however, was carried on quite 
simply and as a sideline to general farming. 

‘*Our farmers. thought all they had to do 
was to plant apple trees and then in the 
course of time to pick apples,’’ Mr. Wheeler 
said. ‘‘This worked all right for a number 


of years, but when the different blights and 
scales began to infect : 
the trees the old way 

didn’t get results. A = es 


AYEAR AGO THe 
TERIAL SOLD Foe 
140° 


good many men got 
discouraged and aban- 
doned their orchards, 
but some kept up 
with the advances in 
scientific pruning and _ 
spraying; and these 
men have big orchards 
and big crops. A per- 
son can’t raise apples 
the way he could fifty 
years ago, and for 
that matter he can’t 
do any kind of busi- 
ness the way he used 
to do it. At least 
he can’t do it effi- 
ciently.’’ 


In a Rut 


A few years ago I 
visited an elderly lum- 
berman of the old 
school; a kindly old 
man who had a gen- 
uine interest in people 
and who had made a 
comfortable fortune 
by merchandising in 
the old-fashioned way. 
Unfortunately he had 
gotten set against 
modern ways of. re- 
tailing. Probably he 
had observed brash 
youth running off 
with half-baked 
schemes that were 
doomed to failure and 
had thereby gained an abiding prejudice 
against change. In any event his yard was 
unshedded, while his neighbors had put up 
ample warehouses. His office was the little 
old 10 by 12 building where he had worked 
as a young man. His stock was rather large 
but not varied sufficiently to offer a complete 
sales service. He did not believe in helping 
customers with their plans, insisting that this 
was carpenter work. Building and loan con- 
cerns did not interest him, as he had been 
accustomed to the giving of long credit and 
thought building ought to be financed in that 
way. He carried white pine framing lumber 
as long as he could get it, despite the fact 
that his competitors had long since changed 
over to southern pine. His conversation ran 
constantly back to the important deals he had 
made a quarter of a century or more in the 
past. His mind and his general abilities 
seemed alert enough, and I don’t doubt that 
could he have had the business conditions of 
his young manhood brought forward to the 
time when I knew him he would have made 
sales with the best of his competitors, Fortu- 


for $140 a year ago. 


nately he had made wise investments of his 
surplus funds and was in not the slightest 
danger of poverty. But his sales were getting 
steadily smaller. I think he believed this was 
because the business as a whole was not so good 
as it had been in his youth. This probably 
was the reason he expressed so much anxiety 
over some young lumbermen who were friends 
of his and who were putting rather large 
investments into modern warehouses. His own 
trade was not large enough to support such 
an investment, and he evidently assumed that 
no business was large enough to support it. 
Mr. Wheeler said it: No business can be 
done now in the way it used to be done. 


W 
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The above illustration shows the striking manner in which the William B. Wick Lumber Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio, pressed home to the public at the Butler County Fair the fact that lumber 
and building materials have gone down very materially in the last year. 
may be seen, a thousand feet of B&Btr. southern pine flooring was placed. This flooring sold 

At the right may be seen a pile of lumber more than double the size 

of that on the left, together with a lot of other material, all of which sold for $140 at the 

time the Butler County Fair was held, Oct. 6. 

tainly were very much impressed with this exhibit and the publicity obtained undoubtedly has 

been very helpful to the company : 


Practices What He Believes 

To prove that he not only believes in mod- 
ern methods but also practices them, Mr. 
Wheeler showed me thru his new warehouse; 
a building that measures 100 by 215 feet. 
This shed is built of cement blocks and is 
said to be the largest building so constructed 
in the State. A fire ordinance, I believe, 
makes it illegal to build a frame structure 
in the section of town where the Mt. Vernon 
yard is located. The building is well lighted, 
has wide alleys and is giving complete satis- 
faction. Almost anyone is proud of a new 
shed just after it is finished. If he didn’t 
like the design he wouldn’t have selected it 
in the first place. But if he still likes the 
design after the building has been in service 
for a year, ‘‘ain’t it a grand and glorious 
feeling?’’ This shed has some big windows 
in the front that in the course of time will be 
doing duty as show windows; but a busy 
season has caused this developnient in mer- 
chandising to be postponed a little. There is 
a stable in the rear of the shed for delivery 
horses, but Mr. Wheeler says the horse is 
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The farmers and visitors to this fair cer- 


steadily losing as the motor truck gains. 

Mt. Vernon is an industrial town; and while 
agriculture does its bit toward the com- 
munity’s wealth production, the main de- 
pendence is upon industry that centers in the 
town itself. 

The Winn Lumber Co., one of the good 
friends of this journal, is going thru a rather 
unusual development. The company operates 
a yard in a neighboring town, but in Mt. 
Vernon it is giving practically all its time 
and energy to the making of cement blocks. 
This is a case where a sideline has become the 
main line. The company sold out its local 
lumber interests to a competing yard in order 
to develop the block 
business. Apparently 
the faith which 
prompted this move 
is being justified, and 
the demand for blocks 
shows every sign of 
steady increase. 


Missed Him 


One of the impor- 
tant objectives of this 
trip into Southern 
Illinois was a visit 
with our good friend 
C. E. Davidson, of 
Greenville; and when 
we got there we found 
that C. E. was gone. 
He escaped us com- 
pletely. I believe he 
had driven to some 
distant point and had 
gotten rained in; at 
least that could easily 
have happened to 
him, for at the time 
of my visit the rain 
descended and the 
floods came. Indeed, 
nature seemed to sus- 
pend all other general 
activities for a few 
weeks in order to de- 
vote herself whole- 
heartedly to the task 
of mudding things up. 
The little car used to 
slop into town look- 
ing like a couple of 
yards of animated 
dirt, and we often 
wondered if the weight of the real estate we 
carried did not threaten the springs with 
permanent curvature. 


Celebrated Illinois Lumberman-Lawyer 


Whatever the cause, we missed seeing Mr. 
Davidson. He is known thruout Illinois and 
in adjoining States as a lumber retailer who 
is also a lawyer. He is successful in both 
occupations. As the lumber business has ex- 
panded both in size and in diversity and in 
financial complexities it has leaned more and 
more heavily upon the advice of the legal pro- 
fession. Many business men are sorry that 
this is true, and they will tell you they avoid 
suits at law at almost any cost. But the legal 
profession counts appearance in court as a 
rather small part of its work, and many highly 
successful lawyers whose services are of great 
value to their communities seldom or never 
carry a case thru the courts. Their most use- 
ful function is the directing of their clients 
in such a way that the latter can avoid the 
breaking of the law themselves and can so 
conduct their business that uninformed or 
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crooked customers can not force them into 
court in order to protect themselves. Lawyers, 
like physicians, are specializing more and more 
in preventive measures. It is better to keep 
a man or a business from getting sick than to 
effect the most brilliant cure after the dam- 
age is done. 

The good lawyer understands the relation 
of business to the machinery of law and 
government, and for this reason he is a valua- 
ble and constructive member of a mercantile 
concern. And when he is both lawyer and 
merchant the combination would seem to be 
ideal. Mr. Davidson has been very generous 
with his legal knowledge, especially in regard 
to lien matters. Some years of convention 
attending has convinced us that this depart- 
ment of law and business is one of the most 
vexing things with which retailers must con- 
tend. It seems that in many States lien laws 
have been worked out by the old method of 
cut and try until they are operating pretty 
well, if one knows how to use them. They’re 
something like an automobile in operation; 
seemingly so complicated that a person will 
never learn which lever to pull or pedal to 
press next. But once mastered, the opera- 
tion gets to be almost instinctive. 


Better Understanding of Business Needed 


T. A. Biggs was operating the Davidson 
yard during Mr. Davidson’s absence. This 
yard, we should say, bears the name of the 
Greenville Lumber Co. Mr. Biggs tells us that 
Greenville continues to be a center of milk 
production. The Helvetia people have a large 
milk evaporating plant in the town and fur- 
nish a market for the neighboring dairymen. 
This company, I understand, has been codper- 
ating with local milk producers in introducing 
purebred dairy blood into the herds. Here, 
as in so many other sections of the country, 
discontent and dissension have developed 
over the proper sharing of the price received 
for the finished product between manufac- 
turers and the producers of raw materials. 
Charges have been freely made that the farm- 
ers’ interests have been consistently disre- 
garded in the setting of milk prices, and in 
some localities dairymen have ‘‘struck’’ and 
have refused to sell milk at the prices offered. 
Disordered markets and bitterness of feeling 
have followed. In most cases, I think, the 
farmers have not improved their income. 

This is but another indication that business 
in the future will have to be better under- 
stood. Cost accounting and simple and truth- 
ful reports would do much for the people 
interested in a business just by telling what 
return each was getting. To be sure, a large 
number of business men do not want cost and 
profit figures about their businesses made 
public; but associations can prepare averaged 
figures for the benefit of those who share 
actively in the industry. We are not desirous 
of going off at half cock with an ill consid- 
ered proposal of reform; but we wonder if the 
ignorance and concealment of past years are 
not responsible for a large share of the in- 
dustrial and commercial cholera morbus we 
are enjoying in this present year. 

Altho these things have not helped the 
building business along, Mr. Biggs says that 
trade has held up quite well during 1921. In 
this town as in so many others we’ve visited 
this year the shortage of funds available for 
building loans has modified sales to a marked 
degree. Conditions of commerce and industry 
vary from town to town, making a notable 
difference in the availability of money for 
building even within small areas that ap- 
parently have identical conditions of general 
prosperity. Bankers have, and must exercise, 
some discretion in the making of loans, even 
when the security is unimpeachable. 

This statement infuriates a good many 
people. I heard a speech some months ago in 
which the proposition was maintained that 
bank credit was something the banker had 
no right to refuse so long as sound security 
was offered. We were asked if we would tol: 
erate discrimination by a grocer in the sell- 
ing of sugar. Well, we have tolerated that. 
When money isn’t available in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply all sound projects, someone 


must discriminate. It’s a dangerous power, 
but it must be exercised. 


Attitude Toward Building Loans 


What we started to say when we drifted off 
to the bankers is that in some of the places 
visited this summer building loans have been 
preferred risks, while in others the financial 
powers have discouraged building. One dealer 
remarked in the early fall that aitho it had 
been a tough season financially in his ‘com- 
munity, there had been no time when he 
eould not borrow $25,000 within two days’ 
time. Another dealer whose credit is unim- 
peachable and who lives not far from the first, 
said he had ben unable to borrow $100 for 
two days in order to take the discount on a 
car of finish. This department would suggest 
ag a practical preparation for next year’s 
business a thoro personal investigation of the 
usual channels thru which building loans are 
commonly made, in order to find out the atti- 
tude of the financiers toward such loans and 
their probable ability to take care of the 
persons who came to borrow. In a country in 
which so large a percent of building is done 
with borrowed money this matter may rightly 
be considered of basic interest and importance. 

The little city of Vandalia is another place 
that counts the farmer as the central luminary 
in the business firmament. Trade, however, 
has held up well despite the diseouragement 
of the rural population. The town itself, so 


SCRAPS OF PAPER 


Among Civilized People 

Men always live in HOMES. 
They all pay for them, 

Some own them, 

Some don’t. 

-America is divided into 

Two great classes 

Those who own HOMES 

And those who own 

Rent Receipts. 

Homes are a 

Guarantee of Independence and 
A provision for loved ones. 
Rent Receipts are 

Scraps of Paper. 

Which do you get for YOUR MONEY? 
Build a HOME, 

Not a pile of PAPER SCRAPS. 


AND let us help you. 


Norfolk Lumber Co. 


43 Canton St., Stoughton, Mass. "Phone 92-2 


A Good Sound Argument for Home-Owning 


I was told in the office of the C. G. Sonneman 
Lumber Co., is pretty well set for a period of 
building activity. The primary requisite for 
such a period is present, for there is a distinct 
shortage of houses. In one man’s opinion, 
Vandalia could use 200 additional dwellings 
and still be only comfortably well housed. 
The Vandalia Lumber Co. reports a trade in 
excess of that of 1920, which was a pretty 
good year. The manager of this concern 
admitted that the farmers living near the 
town are a bit down in the mouth, but added 
that they were making some purchases. You 
will note, if you are familiar with the 
geography of Illinois, that we have been work- 
ing northward as we go forward with this 
series of articles. We are not yet out of the 
coal country, for the city of Springfield is a 
highly important coal mining center; but as 
we go northward the agricultural interests 
become greater, and while Franklin County 
ean go forward with unparalleled prosperity 
in a year when her farmers are hard hit, 
Fayette County can not. Vandalia smiles or 
sighs with her tillers of the soil. 


The Old Capital of Illinois 


Vandalia was once the capital of Illinois, 
some eighty or 100 years ago, and the city 
still has the old capitol that was erected in 
1836. It is a dignified old building that shows 
its antiquity. America is a young country, 
and its buildings, particularly in the middle 


and far West, can not have the interest that 
is imparted to Old World buildings by the 
washing over them of centuries of human 
history. We are apt to look upon a building 
half a century old as a venerable landmark, a 
survivor of curious and unfamiliar times. 
America has crowded much change into her 
history, and while our old buildings do not 
compare in antiquity with the universities of 
England or the churches of Bohemia, they 
nevertheless are sound expressions of the 
rugged beginnings which have developed into 
the America that we know. 

Lumbermen, being good citizens with in- 
terests as wide as the needs of good citizen- 
ship, engage in many enterprises that extend 
beyond the domain of the lumber yard. After 
leaving Vandalia I fell in with W. A. Abell, 
of Mitchell & Abell, Assumption, Tl. Mr. 
Abell was on his way to a picnic of the Anti- 
Horse-Thief Association, where he was to 
make an address. This organization was un- 
known to us, since in our long and evil career 
we have not as yet stolen a horse, but ap- 
parently it had its origin in the old days 
before automobiles offered such easy and 
tempting pickings to the lawless. The asso- 
ciation had its beginnings in the discouraging 
of horse thievery and later without changing 
its name, which had become well known as a 
terror to the evil doer, it added the function 
of apprehending the automobile thief. The 
latter, I believe, is now its chief work. Mr. 
Abell has long been an organizer and officer 
of the A. H. T. A. and is in demand as a 
speaker at their meetings. Since our route 
lay in the direction of the picnic, we had the 
pleasure of taking Mr.. Abell to his meeting 
from Pana, where we got acquainted with him. 


No Waste Storage Space Here 


Fred C. Kelly is manager of the Carlin-Jones 
yard in Pana, and he took a justifiable pride 
in showing me thru the big shed. When he 
took charge the shed had its present shape 
and general plan, but it had been cluttered up 
with interior divisions of bins and such stuff 
until keeping stock in order and invoicing it 
rapidly was an impossible job. At present it 
looks to be a joy to a yard man; big and 
orderly and reached by wide alleys. The 
shed has three alleys running the long way 
and two cross alleys, one near each end. This 
means that there are two inner blocks of bins, 
each block being completely surrounded by 
alleys. The bins are of different depth, allow- 
ing the storage of all sizes of stock without 
waste of storage space. The place is in exeel- 
lent order. Mr. Kelly is the kind of manager 
who takes pride in the appearance of his place 
of business. 

Pana is a coal center as well as a farm town, 
and trade has been quite brisk. Both Mr. 
Kelly and the local manager of the O. H. 
Paddock Lumber Co. testified to the move- 
ment of stock. All the administrative force 
of the Paddock company except the local man- 
ager were away from the office for the day. 


[Next week in the Realm of the Retailer there 
will be discussed “Advertising in General and 
‘Educational Advertising’ in Particular—the Use 
of Photographs to Make Customers Acquainted 
With a Yard and Its Service.’—Epitor.| 


Uptown Location Trebles Business 


Some time ako, the Laun Bros. Co., Wausau- 
kee, Wis., purchased the yard and business of 


the Peshtigo River Lumber Co., Crivitz, Wis. 
The yard office of this company (which was re- 
named the Crivitz Lumber Co.) was located 
about one-half mile from the central part of 
town. On Jan. 1, 1920, the company built a 
new office and new shed in the heart of the 
business district between the bank and the post 
office, where the people can get quick service 
and see what the company has to offer them. 
Did this move pay? Officials of the Crivitz 
Lumber Co. say, ‘‘ We trebled the business by 
our move.’’ 


PREvIovs to the war 18 percent of France was 
forest land. Much of the timber was cut for 
war purposes, 
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NEWS AND POINTERS FOR RETAILERS 


Tax Exemption Stimulates Building 

New York, Nov. 7.—The building of numer- 
ous blocks of tax exempt houses thruout Long 
Island and at Woodhaven and Union Course 
in particular has given a tremendous impetus 
to the retail lumber trade of the Curtis-Brislin 
Lumber Co., with offices and yards at Euclid 
and Atlantic avenues, paralleling the Long 
Island railroad. The yards have direct con- 
nection with the Long Island railroad and have 
trackage to accommodate fifty 


have every reason to believe that business will 
continue as it is for several years or gradually 
grow much better; certainly there will be no 
recession. I think that the market will hold 
firm for some time because even should there 
come a temporary slump in our fast growing 
sections, demand and prices will be held up by 
activities in other sections that have not en- 
joyed such a material improvement as we have. 

‘*T am sorely in need of ground space and 


Has Formal Opening of New Plant 


ROCKDALE, TEx., Nov. 8.—The Turner Lumber 
Co. recently completed its fine new plant here 
and everyone in Rockdale and in the trade terri- 
tory surrounding it is talking about what a 
splendid plant it is. A regular house warming 
or formal opening was given and the public was 
invited to attend. A definite program was ar- 
ranged for the evening, which began at 8 o’clock, 
and between five and six hundred people as- 
sembled to enjoy it. The 





ears. The trackage is so in- 
terspersed within the yards 
that the cars are unloaded 
right to the piles, making the 
emptying of the cars quick 
and easy. 

This firm receives its sup- 
plies both by rail and by water 
as it has a large water front- 
age at its New Town Creek 
eonnections, from which the 
lumber is brought by aid of 
trucks to its main storage 
yards. At its wharf connec- 
tions are located a number of 
concrete garages where the 
forty huge auto trucks of the 
concern are housed. In addi- 
tion to these trucks the com- 
pany owns thirty horses and 
wagons with large stables in 
the Atlantic Avenue yard. 
These are kept busy hauling 
lumber thruout the Long 
Island district. A force of 
approximately one hundred 
men is given steady employ 
ment. ‘ 

Andrew J. Brislin, manager 
of the Curtis-Brislin Lumber 
Co., also owns and has charge 
of the Brislin Co., handler of 
building materials of all kinds, 
with separate offices and yards 
on New Town Creek in Brook- 
lyn. Both companies are 
strictly retailers. Within the 
last month or two the lumber 
company has entered in the 
trim business with most grati- 
fying results. 

The company handles long- 
leaf and shortleaf pine, white 
pine, spruce, fir, and red cedar 
shingles and carries a small 
quantity of shed stock in cy- 
press. Most of this lumber is 
from the southern States, the 
fir comes from the Northwest, 
the spruce from Canada and 
the white pine from the 
Georgian Bay district. 

The business of the lumber 
company has grown to such an 
extent in recent months that 
the present yards ‘are now 
found to be inadequate, altho 
Mr. Brislin said that he did 





Be On Your Guard 


We are not in the life insurance business and we are not 
trying to promote the business of any particular life in- 
surance agent, although it is an honorable business and it 
goes without saying that every man who has a family or 
expects to have a family, should have a life insurance policy. 


And, to all those who have families we want to suggest 
that you be on your guard. Make no change in your life 
insurance policies as may be suggested to you by some 
smooth stranger who wants to trade you some stock in an 
oil company or some other far away venture, promising large 
profits and get you to cash in on your life insurance policy 
in order to buy that which he has to sell. 
ness friend about it before you make the exchange. 


Ask any busi- 


building material store was 
decorated thruout with ferns, 
pot plants ete., was brilliantly 
lighted and every department 
was thrown open to the public. 
Clarence and Perey Turner 
were both in evidence and 
round that generally the people 
were very much impressed and 
pleased with the store. In the 
alley which runs thru the cen- 
ter of the building seats for 
three hundred people were pre- 
pared, but the seating was in- 
adequate for more than half 
those present during the pre- 
sentation of the formal pro- 
gram. William Seibert, man- 
ager of the plant, opened the 
program with a neat speech in 
which he tendered to Mayor H. 
C. Meyer, of Rockdale, the key 





We too have an Insurance Policy 


We do have an insurance policy—one that 
gives satisfaction and comfort in old age— 
some place to rest from the day’s work and to be as- 
sured of protection and comfort when you are old. 
as good a thing as a life insurance policy in an insurance 
company. Provide for that home. 
laying aside money, or if you have enough to make a good 
payment on it, come in and see us and let us get started 
on it now. 


Buy a lot. 


Home Lumber Company 


a Home 


Commence 


to the ‘‘new building store.’’ 
The mayor accepted and com- 
mented in some detail upon the 
splendid progress made py the 
Turner Lumber Co. since it 
first started in business here in 
1916. Following the program, 
ice cream and cake were served 
to all present, the refreshments 
being passed around on alum- 
inum cake pans which were 
given to the guests as souvenirs 
of the occasion. Other souven- 
irs were also given out during 
the evening. It was announced 
that the spacious offices and 
ladies’ rest room will be at the 
disposal of the ladies of the 
town or community for any 
purposes, such as bazaars or 
sales, and the ladies are cordi- 
ally invited to avail themselves 
of this privilege. 

The new plant of the Turner 
Lumber Co. is at the corner of 
Main and Bell streets and oc- 
cupies one of the best business 
sites of the city. The building 
is 65 x 125 feet and faces on 
Main Street. The office has 
large plate glass windows and 
all in all is one of the most 
attractive building material 
stores in Texas. 


It is 








not expect to make any ap- 

preciable enlargements to his 

plant in the immediate future. In the middle of 
the yard is a large storage building in which 
during and since the war an immense quantity 
of steel for Switzerland was stored. <A large 
force of men are now engaged transferring 
this to steamers to be shipped abroad to make 
room for heavy lumber shipments expected next 
week. 

A large double 2-story shed runs for 150 
yards along Euclid Avenue and this is now 
crowded to capacity. 

In speaking of his rapidly expanding busi- 
ness Mr. Brislin said: 

‘“Our business took a decided turn for the 
better during April, ran briskly thru the sum- 
mer and during the early fall has showed marked 
improvement. I attribute this increased de- 
mand for my stuff to the vast number of tax 
exempt houses being built in this section. I 


Suggested Ad for a Retail Lumber Dealer 


am now utilizing every inch in my yard. Up- 
ward is the only way I can go.’’ 


Ohio Retail Yard Change 


MENTOR, OHIO, Nov. 7.—The coal business at 
this place formerly operated by Charles Norton 
has been taken over by T. P. Kirby, who for 
some time has been connected with the Lake 
County Coal & Supply Co., of Painesville, Ohio, 
and is well known in the coal and builders’ sup- 
ply line in this section. Mr. Kirby will add a 
lumber and builders’ supply department to the 
coal business and will operate under the name 
of Mentor Coal & Supply Co., the change going 
into effect Nov. 1. 

THE AUSTRALIAN MYALL Woop finds its larg- 
est use in the manufacture of tobacco pipes. 


TS a RR 


Moving Slow Stock 


The Wilbur Lumber Co. with headquarters 
in Milwaukee, Wis., has a very good method of 
keeping the attention of managers of the vari- 
ous yards centered on stock which does not 
move rapidly, or stock which happens to be in 
over-supply at some yard. Inventories listing 
the various items carried are kept up to date 
and each manager is furnished with a copy of 
this inventory; thus when he has a call for 
some item which he does not have in stock if 
he finds it at one of the other yards near by, 
it lessens the work of getting the item and at 
the same time helps the other yard to dispose 
of it. In the same way, if some yard is long 
on some particular grade it is easy to correct 
the condition by sending some of the stock by 
local freight to a near by yard which requires 
that stock. 
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The Model House—The Greatest Building Stimulant 


(Concluded from front page) 


it wasn’t 100 percent, because the customer was 
always more or less suspicious that we had 
‘“dolled it up’’ a bit because it was so easy to 
make lines on. paper. 

George P. Thompson’s suggestion of models 
solved the problem so far as the customer was 
concerned but it was a problem for those who 
had to carry it out. 

The main difficulty, of course, was to secure 
material which would be in the right scale. Take 
the lap-siding on the house, for instanée! How 
could the siding be applied and made in scale? 
How could we get the effect of shingles on the 
roof? Unless these things were in scale we 
might just as well not attempt to make the 
model. 

We solved the problem by having special mate- 
rial run from soft, clear wood and to have it 
made on the basis of 1 inch to the foot. The sid- 
ing was nothing but 4-inch strips, one-quarter 
inch thick and plowed to represent lap siding. 
It scaled up exactly one-twelfth the size of 
actual 6-inch siding. 

We nailed the siding on to small but substan- 
tial corner posts set according to the outside 
dimensions of the house. Then weused the same 
siding boards for the roof but made out of 
softer wood. The only thing that we had to 


A “close up’’ of one of the models. Its size 


do to make shingles was to take a chisel and 
indent the up and down lines. We then had 
siding and shingles perfect in appearance. 

We then cut the openings in the building and 
framed these doors and windows with a small 
frame made to represent the external appearance 
of a window or door frame. These ‘‘frames’’ 
were run in long strips and could be cut and 
mitered to fit any opening. The glass in many 
instances was actually set into the frame and 
painted to represent any division we might wish. 
In other instances the transparent material used 
in auto tops was used and nailed to the inside 
of the frame. It was a simple matter to make 
miniature doors. Porch details were not at all 
difficult to carry out in the same manner, as we 
had everything made on an inch instead of a 
one-foot scale. . 

We could now take any blueprint and make an 
actual model of the house. We cut the siding 
24 inches long if the house was to be 24 feet 
long. The buildings went together like magic. 

We built houses, barns or any other kind of a 
building we required: We painted them, land- 
scaped the surroundings and enjoyed the enthu- 
siasm of the spectators! 

We kept right on building miniature homes 
until we had enough for a small village. Then 
we built a set of farm buildings and made up an 
exhibit which we sent to one of our larger 
towns to be put on display during the county 


is shown by comparing it 
with the planks upon which it is resting 


fair. We rented an empty store building on 
main street, built a platform along one side 
and the rear of the store, formed the buildings 
into streets, landscaped them, ‘‘planted’’ the 
trees, flowers, sidewalks, street lights and pro- 
duced an effect that was truly striking. 


The farm set was placed at the end of the 
building, by itself, and was complete in every 
detail. The farm house was what we called 
our ‘‘model’’ farm home since it contained 
every good feature which a farm home was sup- 
posed to contain. There was a dairy barn, a 
horse barn, garage, machine shed, hog house and, 
in fact, every kind of building that you can 
possibly find on a farm. The horses, cattle, 
hogs, hens ete. were all in evidence in the 
various buildings and pastures. These animals 
had been located only after constant search in 
toy stores ete. and were all exactly in seale. The 
pig had to scale up with the horse, and the horse 
with the barn, or the effect would have been 
ludicrous. With every animal in exact propor- 
tion to every other animal, with the windmill 
running and every fence painted white, the grass 
green, and the flowers in bloom, the effect was 
startling. 

The Model Farm and Home Exhibit was ad- 
vertised in advance and the crowds came. The 


exhibit was packed from morning until night. 





People came a dozen times. They went out and 
brought others, They studied every building. 

To stimulate interest we gave a prize of $50, 
$75 or $100 to the person who would guess what 
we would charge for lumber and millwork 
enough for a building actual size, like one of 
the models, and everybody could guess once. 
They all guessed. They studied and figured and 
examined. They visited our lumber yard and 
looked over our stock. They asked about our 
prices. Since the dimensions were not given 
it was, after all, nothing but a guess and the 
school child was just as apt to get the prize 
as the experienced builder. 





No need to stop business for Old Man 
Winter. HE STARTS IT! 

Today, with housing so scarce, rents 
high, and incomes reduced, “doubling ud” 
of families has become a necessity. This 
doubling process means doubling the 
capacity of existing dwellings—DOU- 
BLING by making the attic and other un- 
used spaces livable with wallboard, new 
partitions, doors, casings and floors. 

With such possibilities for sales, no need 
to stop business for Old Man Winter. HE 
STARTS IT! 











A model barn built one inch to the fo ot. 
can readily be moved about and carried by one man 


Before the exhibit opened the correct price 
had been deposited with a local committee and 
the seal was not broken until the last night. 

At Billings, Mont., 16,000 people visited the 
exhibit in six days. At the Minnesota State 
Fair more than 80,000 people viewed the minia- 
ture homes. Everywhere the interest was just 
the same. 

We moved it from one large town to another, 
but of course showed it only in cities where we 
operated yards. It went big at county fairs. 

It took about two days to set up the exhibit 
and required a box ear to ship it from one place 
to another. Each building was crated and was 
easily slipped out of the crate and on to the 
platform. One man could lift any model easily, 
with the exception of the California bungalows, 
where there is a lot of actual stonework on the 
porches. 

The object of the exhibit was of course to 
stimulate interest in home building and it did 
this better than anything else we ever used. 


Every person in the town talked the exhibit. 
This included the youngest as well as the oldest. 
The children went into raptures over the display 
and insisted on being brought to the exhibit day 
after day. The father came as well as the 
mother, so did the grandfather and the grand- 
mother. The school children came twice and 





It is one-twelfth actual size and 


three times during the day. 
came again in the evening. 

It made people want to build homes. It made 
the farmer want to build better farm buildings. 
It caused people to think building and made 
them actually estimate building costs. 

Above everything else it taught them the ad- 
vantage of planning in advance. It showed 
them the advantage of plans. It advertised our 
plan service and it showed that when it came 
right down to brass tacks the local contractor 
or carpenter was just as poor a guesser as any- 
one else. In no instance did he ever win a prize, 
altho he would be generally regarded by his 
fellow townsmen as the ‘‘one who had the best 
chanee.’’ It is needless to say that his guess, 
properly signed by himself, was used to good 
advantage after the exhibit was over whenever 
it was necessary. It helped to keep him in line! 

During the war it was, of course, impossible 
to use the exhibit. After the war it was unneces- 
sary, as it was simply a question of getting 
enough material to supply the demand, and now 
it is not possible for prospective builders to 
secure money with which to build. But when- 
ever the time comes to stimulate building again, 
the Model Farm and Home Exhibit will fune- 
tion just as surely as it did during the four years 
that it was in almost daily use and pulled thou- 
sands of live prospects into our various yards 
and caused them to buy. 


The entire family 
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Impressions of Some of the Yards of 
the Peter Kuntz Associate Lumbermen 


Dayton, OuI0, Nov. 7.—The visitor who first 
enters Dayton at night is immediately struck 
by the wide, well lighted streets with clean, tall, 
office buildings; and the brightly lighted signs 
of building and loan associations. These signs 
are everywhere; in the windows, on the build- 
ings, on the roofs, some burning with a steady 
radiance, others winking like giant fireflys of the 
night. Dayton, its citizens proudly tell you, 
is where the building and loan association idea 
was first started. And the idea certainly has 
taken, for an inspection of the telephone direc- 
tory reveals seventeen building and loan asso- 
ciations two of which have three offices. 

The fat, well tilled lands of the Miami 
Valley, which raise a wide variety of crops, 
surround Dayton and bring it prosperity. The 
city, too, is a great manufacturing center, fre- 
quently being referred to as ‘‘the city of a 
thousand factories.’’ Many of these are very 
large; for example, there is the great plant of 
the National Cash Register Co., while the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation not so long ago pur- 
chased $8,000,000 worth of factory buildings in 
the city. 

The foregoing suggests an oppcrtunity for the 
retail lumberman, and it is there. Dayton and 
the Miami Valley possesses many alert and 








A big truck of the Greene County Lumber Co., Xenia, Ohio, caught about 
five miles from town on its way to deliver a load of lumber to a farmer. 
All of the Peter Kuntz Associate Lumbermen deliver lumber in the coun- 
try and charge for delivery. The charges are based upon cost and the 


farmers are glad to pay them 


modern retail establishments, but this article 
deals with a day’s trip thru Dayton and sur- 
rounding country, first with Peter Kuntz, jr., 
and then with Martin Kuntz. Upon every hill- 
side there stand out billows of gold and flame 
where the trees have taken on their fall dress. 
Nature is riotous with color, which, however, 
fails to dominate the deep orange seen here 
and there in every town or city where there 
is a Kuntz yard. This is the color with which 
each yard of the Peter Kuntz Associate Lum- 
bermen is painted—a deep, flaunting orange 
which attracts the eye and evidently has won 
the goodwill of the people, for even business 
concerns, farmers and others have used it to 
paint all about, so that the color is evident 
everywhere. 
Altho there are several yards in Dayton which 
bear the Kuntz name, the only one now affili- 
ated with the Peter Kuntz Co., the mainspring 
of all the Kuntz activities, is the Peter Kuntz 
Lumber Co. This yard is managed by one of 
the Kuntz brothers and is a huge establishment 
equipped and designed to do a wholesale as 
well as a retail business. The entire shed has 
a heavy concrete floor, is lighted thruout with 
electricity and its size may be understood from 
the fact that it will hold 12,000,000 feet of 
lumber. The entire shed is kept spotlessly 
clean, the boards are all arranged properly in 
the piles and no refuse is to be found any- 
where. The floor is swept regularly and no 
horses are permitted inside of the shed. Loads 


are assembled upon wagons which, because of 
the evenness of the concrete floor, are easily 
pushed about by the men who load them. Lum- 
bermen generally can appreciate how clean the 
floors are kept by the fact that these wagons are 
run over the floors easily and without any great 
effort by two men. Nothing stops a wagon more 
quickly or makes it harder to pull about than 
a few small slivers on the floor. The delivery 
problem of this yard is solved by motor trucks 
and at the time of the visit three only were 
being operated. These trucks are loaded in a 
minute or two by a special and simple device 
inside the shed, which will be explained in an- 
other article.’ 


Fast moving stock is piled parallel to the 
alleys rather than at right angles, as is the usual 
custom, By piling in this way the workmen can 
handle the material much more quickly and with 
a greater certainty than they can where it is 
piled at right angles. The timber shed is 
equipped with a crane device which operates 
very quickly and simply and which avoids the 
difficulties which naturally occur where timbers 
are handled in the usual manner. This device 
has previously been described in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. A mill equipped with a bandsaw 
is installed in one corner of the shed so that 


lumbermen and that their principal interest is 
in the marketing of lumber. The side lines 
are carried purely and simply as an aid to 
conducting the lumber business. The Middle- 
town hardware department has an excellent dis- 
play window, and where large hardware stocks 
are carried at other yards there are di®play 
windows. 


It is a practice at Middletown, and elsewhere 
among the Kuntz associates for that matter, to 
clean up a pile of lumber when sales are started 
from that pile. In this way the accumulation 
of a thousand feet or so at the bottom of each 
pile is avoided and the stock looks bright and 
clean thruout at all time. In the rooms in which 
are stored sash and doors a rather ingenious 
and yet simple arrangement has been evolved 
which materially lessens the amount of stock 
carried. No effort is made to carry special 
items, but in a yard the size of the Middle- 
town Lumber Co’s plant there must be avail- 
able at all times a number of sizes, of windows 
particularly. Some time ago a careful analy- 
sis was made of the requirements of the locality, 
and then the sash room was divided off into 
bins, proportioned in size to:the amount of 
stock of the particular sash which it was deter- 
mined should be carried. By following this 








Tuning up one of the pneumatic tired trucks of the Clark County Lumber 
Co. Note the planing mill in the background and in front of it the tennis 
court. The tennis court occupies a piece of unused ground which is 
utilized in this way rather than as a means of propagating weeds. 


At- 


tention is also called to the well kept lawn in the foreground 


timbers may be sawn in any way desired. The 
bandsaw is run by electricity. 

In a corner of the office of the Dayton yard 
there is a large blackboard marked upon which 
are the number of pieces of each of the large 
sizes of timbers carried in stock. Thus upon 
receipt of a telephone inquiry it is possible to 
tell at a glance whether the timbers wanted 
are in stock. By this simple means much run- 
ning about and confusion is avoided. The same 
device or a modification of it is employed at 
some other yards of the Kuntz associates. 


A Visit to Middletown 


From Dayton the way was lead by Peter 
Kuntz, jr., to Middletown, a prosperous little 
Ohio city of some 20,000 inhabitants, where the 
orange color of the Middletown Lumber Co. 
strikes the eye from afar. Advantageously situ- 
ated, this yard carries a large stock and has 
an exceptional amount of space. According to 
the customary practice of the Kuntz associates, 
all of the stock is carried under cover in sheds 
completely floored with concrete. Walter Weber, 
the manager, takes particular pride in the ap- 
pearance and neatness of the entire plant, which 
at all times is spick and span. In addition to 
the regular lumber stock a complete line of 
builders’ hardware is carried, housed in a build- 
ing separate from the office and placed in charge 
of a man who knows that business. At most of 
the Kuntz yards, builders’ hardware is car- 
ried tho the Kuntzs say bluntly that they are 


practice it was found easy to keep track of the 
stock and to lessen considerably the amount 
which accumulated. The glazing room is well 
lighted and heated and very conveniently ar- 
ranged, as at all of the Kuntz yards. Putty 
is kept. on metal because in that way the oil 
does not run from it and it can be kept in the 
open air for some time without damage. 

Back along the road to Dayton from time 
to time may be seen the signs of the Middle- 
town Lumber Co., which also point out that 
the yard is one of the Kuntz associates. Ten 
thousand of these signs have been purchased and 
will be put up by different yards. 

From Dayton to Xenia is a good road and in 
fact good roads seem to be the rule in Ohio. 
On the way to Xenia, as the road sweeps up over 
a hill, there was seen in the distance a truck 
painted the Kuntz orange. Closer inspection 
proves it to be one of the trucks of the Greene 
County Lumber Co., Xenia, Ohio, on its way 
to deliver lumber to a farmer. The destinies of 
the Greene County Lumber Co. are presided over 
by C. Murphy, an enthusiastic and able young 
lumberman. This yard has in connection a 
good sized woodworking plant, which is charac- 
teristic of almost all Kuntz yards. These 
mills as a rule do not attempt the more com- 
plicated items of millwork, but are confined to 
the manufacture of the simpler designs. At the 
Greene County Lumber Co.’s plant most of the 
stock is piled indoors, but at the time of the 
visit some dimension, shingles and lath were 
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piled on the outside. In a short time a shed is to 
be built for the dimension, but the shingles 
are to left out in the weather. The shingles, 
however, are piled on a large concrete plat- 
form and are kept from contact with the 
ground. 

As Mr. Murphy laughingly remarks, the 
Greene County Lumber Co. is unusual in that 
it boasts of a janitor who devotes practically 
all of his time to keeping things cleaned up and 
the stock carefully arranged. The yard is as 
spick and span as can be expected. A special 
room is provided for such items as builders’ hard- 
ware, barn doortrackand other material which can 
not be piled neatly. This room is kept closed 
all of the time. Ona large board in the hard- 
ware room are displayed samples of various 
attractive hardware items such as door sets, 
hinges and the like. These are not carried in 
stock but there is a sufficiently wide selection 
to make it possible for the prospective pur- 
chaser to choose a design, and the article can 
be secured in a day or two from a nearby 
wholesale house. This plan cuts down the amount 
of stock. 

In the yard the stock is not only neatly piled 
but is so arranged that it can be inventoried 
quickly. Inch material is piled with a 1-inch 
crosspiece every fifteen layers, while the 2-inch 
is piled with a 1-inch crosspiece every ten layers. 
The company uses a very good bookkeeping sys- 
tem, so arranged that perpetual balances are 
carried, making it very easy to get out state- 
ments promptly at the end of the month. 

The fact that the State fire marshal has 
banned wood shingles seemingly has had an un- 
expected effect, for according to Martin Kuntz 
the yards of the associates have sold more red 
cedar shingles this year than ever before. 

The Clark County Lumber Co. at Springfield 
is, to use the expression of Peter Kuntz, jr., 
a ‘‘regular county fair.’’ Springfield is an 
alert and progressive city of considerable size and 
the Clark County Lumber Co. is distinctly an 
asset to it. Homer Ballinger manages the plant 





Judges Work on Service Contest 


The judges are busily at work on the 
“Retail Service” contest. Despite the fact 
that a great many entries in this contest 
were received from practically every State 
in the Union and from several foreign 
countries, the judges are making headway. 
The uniform excellence of the articles 
submitted and the fact that each one is 
to be given fair and impartial considera- 
tion, makes it necessary for the judges to 
take a good deal of time before arriving 
at their final decision. It is hoped how- 
ever, that the names of the winners may 
be announced in the Nov. 19 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but, if it 
is not possible to have the final decision 
before that time, it is believed that the 
announcement can be made in the Nov. 26 
issue. 











and is assisted by his son George. The office is 
particularly attractive and unusual for a retail 
establishment. From the outsideit is a neat brown 
bungalow set in a green lawn, surrounded by 
beautiful shrubbery. The interior of the office 
is as attractive as the exterior, and possesses a 
very pleasing service room where people may 
come and look over plans and discuss building. 
The entire office suggests a home—and what 
could be more appropriate for a retailer’s head- 
quarters? 


Keeping Surroundings Attractive 


The large sheds of the company are well lo- 
cated and well lighted. Not quite all the land 
is in use and it is typical of this company to 
note the use it made of one piece of idle land. 
This was not left to grow up in weeds but 


was laid out as a tennis court and is kept in 
perfect condition. 

The Clark County Lumber Co. has a large 
planing mill and in fact is equipped to do prac- 
tically any sort of millwork. As illustrating the 
character of work it will undertake may be 
cited an entrance that was being built at the 
time of the visit. It had a wealth of detail 
upon it, but the central idea was the treat- 
ment of wood to look like hammered brass 
or copper.. This appearance was given to the 
wood by taking off flakes with a chisel so that 
when completed the job looked just as if it had 
been hammered with a giant hammer. Not long 
ago the company purchased a set of Shimer 
heads, which give excéptionally good results. 

Of course, much of the stock which is un- 
avoidably damaged in handling may be worked 
up in the planing mill, but there is always 
some material which can not be disposed of 
in this way. The Clark County Lumber Co. 
has found that this material is easily and prof- 
itably moved when made up into portable build- 
ings such as chicken houses, hog houses, hog 
self feeders and the like. Care has been taken 
to draw accurate plans for buildings of all these 
types and careful material lists have been pre- 
pared. The material lists have been transferred 
to large sheets of wall board which are placed 
directly above cut-off saws in the sheds. Thus 
the workmen in fixing up any damaged or broken 
stock can see instantly by running thru the 
bills of material just what the damaged stock 
should be trimmed to, and the amount of waste 
is reduced to a minimum. It is well to re- 
mark in passing that the demand for these small 
buildings has been found to be so great that 
a number are made from regular stock to sup- 
ply the demand. It is also worth knowing 
that all of these buildings are painted before 
they are sold, thus increasing the attractiveness 
of their appearance and impressing upon the 
purchaser that he gets a finished product. 


[The second and final instalment will appear 
in an early issue —Eb1tor. | 





Solves Own Housing Problem 


which, altho only 12 x 
14 feet: over all, has 
complete living accom- 
modations for the two 
Fullmers. 


Urpana, Iuu., Nov. 7.—C.. E. Fullmer, a 
student in the agricultural college of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois here, has solved in a unique 
way his own housing problem while in attend- 
ance at the school. Finding rooms scarce and 
consequently high priced at the college town, 
young Fullmer and his father rented a small 
corner of a vacant lot at Babcock Street and 
University avenue, and built a miniature house 








The Study and Bedroom 


The house is framed 
with 2x4s and double 
walled with southern 
pine beaded drop sid- 
ing, with weather pa- 
pering between. It is 
divided by a partition 
into a combined pan- 
try, kitchen and dining 
room, and a room con- 
taining sleeping quar- 
ters and study. A small 
laundry stove furnishes 
heat for the house, hot 
water, and serves as 
cook stove. A cheap table, a couple of home- 
made chairs and a built-in ‘‘china closet’’ com- 
plete the dining room equipment. A trap door 
from this room leads to the cellar where storage 
is provided for coal and victuals. 

The study room furniture consists of a home- 
made easy chair, and a homemade bookcase and 
desk supplemented by the top of a small sew- 
ing machine. The sleeping bunks are double 
decked, but the upper can be pulled up to the 
ceiling and fastened when not in use. The 
‘‘attic’’? furnishes a place for the disposal of 
trunks and the riffraff that a student accumu- 
lates. 

The total cost of the house was $105, ex- 
elusive of the labor which was furnished by the 
Fullmers themselves. Mr. Fullmer expects the 
saving in board and room to pay many times 





The Dining Room and Kitchen 


over the cost of the building during the stay of 
his son at college. 





Exterior View of Student’s Home 
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HAPPENINGS IN THE FIELD OF BUILDING 


LAND BANK LOANS AID BUILDING 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., Nov. 5.—Whatcom 
County farmers, who during the last year have 
purchased heavily of lumber for barn and home 
construction, are borrowing large sums of 
money from the federal land bank at Spokane 
for improvements. According to D. G. O’Shea, 
president of the bank, they have borrowed 
$650,000 since the organization of the first local 
farm loan association in this county four 
years ago. The loans average about $2,000 
each. The county has seven loan associations, 
with a membership of 320, and the land bank 
has in prospect a lot more business in this 
county, some of which will be closed in the 
near future. Notwithstanding financial condi- 
tions that have been generally regarded as 
stringent, said Mr. O’Shea, Whatcom County 
borrowers have invariably met their contracts 
and cared for their instalments with gratifying 
promptness, the percentage of cases that have 
appeared as delinquent being infinitesimal. 


MINIATURE HOUSE WINS INTEREST 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 7.—A novel window 
device is being used by the Knight-Norris-Gibbs 
Co., realty operator, to stimulate interest in 
house building here. The firm has acquired a 
miniature house made by Mrs. Ola Brown, of 
Cleveland. The house is one foot high, properly 
proportioned and complete in minutest detail. 
Pieces of shingle and wood and several pounds 
of pins were used to make it. Windows are of 
mica and curtained. A garage, with small auto- 
mobile in the drive, walks, flowers and railings 
are included. The house has been instrumental 
in arousing additional inquiries for lots and 
houses, according to the realty officials. 


REPORTS GOOD BUILDING TRADE 


New RicHmMonp, Wis., Nov. 7.—Building con- 
ditions here are reported quite brisk by L. W. 
Linner, manager of the Central Lumber Co. 
The firm’ has supplies, lumber and other mate- 
rial for considerable new construction here and 
in the surrounding country district. Sixteen 
loads of material were hauled to the farm of 
Anthony Lally near here last wee in one trip, 
for the erection of a new barn. The Central 
company also furnished material for the new 
Bernd residence in this city. 


BUILDING CONTINUES TO MOUNT 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., Nov. 5.—Recent months 
have successively established highest records for 
building activities in this section over all previ- 
ous »30-day periods. October maintained the 
pace with a new high water mark of 4,489 per- 
mits issued and valuation of $9,761,394. The 
permits covered 1,941 dwellings besides apart- 
ment houses and flats; for the first ten months 
of the year permits have been issued for the 


building of 11,821 dwellings in Los Angeles,. 


and October’s permits were sufficient for the 
housing of-over 13,000 persons. 

These figures and those for contiguous terri- 
tory show that this section is the ‘‘white spot’’ 
in the country’s building activity and the fore- 
most in important respects in offering a solu- 
tion of the housing problem. The Los Angeles 
October record places it third in building among 
the big cities of the United States and it shows 
that in the amount of building per capita this 
city was greatly in excess of any other of the 
large cities, New York not excepted. New 
York’s total of expenditure was $39,000,000 
and its per capita investment $7; Los Angeles’ 
per capita was $16. Chicago edged Los Angeles 
out ef second place in total of investment by a 
margin of a few hundred thousand dollars. 
Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, De- 
troit and other large centers fell behind this 
city, which surpassed the combined totals of 
Detroit, St. Louis, San Francisco and Boston 
by considerably more than $1,000,000. 

The per capita comparison is made further 
interesting by the fact that cities in this county 
led the country in that respect. To Glendale, 


eight miles north, fall the highest honors, with 
a per capita investment for October of $52. 
That lively little city is followed by Long Beach 
with per capita investment of $38 and Pasa- 
dena with $24.50. Los Angeles and the three 
other cities of this county mentioned led the 
country by comfortable margins for per capita 
investments in October. 

November starts with a promise of keeping up 
the pace. Demand is active. 


CIL TOWN HAS BUILDING BOOM 

Et Dorapo, ARK., Nov. 7.—The recent ad- 
vances in the price of oil have made El Dorado 
take on again the appearaiices of a boom. There 
is now approximately $2,000,000 worth of 
buildings under construction, including a $100,- 
000 bank building, several stores and apart- 
ments, and 175 dwellings. 


PLAN TO STIMULATE BUILDING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 7.—Two steps toward 
stimulating and prolonging building activity 
thru the winter and into next spring were taken 
here this week. One was taken by the executive 
committee of the mayor’s unemployment con- 
ference. The other is the organization of a 
banking institution in which contractors and 
building trades workers will be depositors, de- 
posits to be accepted upon a higher rate of inter- 
est than usually paid by regular banks, and the 
investments to be distributed for building pur- 
poses only, to depositors and others. 

Thru the decision this week of the mayor’s 
executive committee on unemployment a special 


BUILDING AWAITS WAGE ADJUSTMENT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 8.—That building pro- 
jects of an estimated cost of $20,165,000, for 
which plans have been drawn, are held in abey- 
ance, chiefly because of the high eost of labor, 
is revealed in an exhaustive investigation of the 
building situation in St. Louis made by the 
Post-Dispatch. 

It was estimated that from 40 to 50 percent 
of the cost of the general run of buildings is 
for labor, the remainder for material. The 
present wage scale in St. Louis to which the 
builders object ranges from 67% cents an hour 
for laborers to $1.371%4 an hour for plasterers 
and hoisting engineers. The rate of $1.25 an 
hour applies to carpenters, cement finishers, 
electricians, lathers, painters, bricklayers, ele- 
vator constructors, ornamental iron workers, 
sheet metal workers, steam fitters and structural 
iron workers. 

Charles J. Lammert, president of the Building 
‘Trades Council, said that the men would be 
willing to accept a reasonable reduction, pro- 
vided this would assure that the building would 
go forward. As to what would be a ‘‘reason- 
able reduction,’’ he said that this probably 
could be determined by discussions and by con- 
cessions by both employers and workmen. 


NEW SAWMILL IN BUFFALO 


BurFrao, N. Y., Nov. 7.—Until recently, the 
squeal of the saw had not been heard to any 
extent in Buffalo for thirty years, but today the 
‘“musi¢ of the lumberman’’ resounds once more 
as the new sawmill of G. Elias & Bro. cuts up 








The new band sawmill of G. Elias & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y., which recently started sawing. Until it 
started cutting, practically no sawing had been done in Buffalo for thirty years 


committee will be selected from the conference, 
now comprising 50 independent citizens. The 
committee will be composed of individuals in 
no way identified with the building industry. 
The object will be to make a careful survey of 
the building situation, restore confidence, and 
endeavor to promote building at the earliest 
possible moment, in any event to have a program 
of sufficient stability to warrant normal resump- 
tion before March 1. The inquiry probably will 
be confined largely to prices of materials, labor 
and other factors entering into building costs. 
Meanwhile, the Prospect-Fourth Savings & 
Loan Co. has been organized, with contractors 
and labor in the building field as depositors. In- 
vestors will obtain larger interest on their de- 
posits, and have funds available to build their 
own houses, as well as others. At an early date 


‘a plan will be developed for the building of 


houses for members of the building trades, which 
they may either buy or rent at reasonable rates. 
The plan calls for the construction of moderate 
priced apartment houses as well. An initial 
fund of $5,000,000 will be augmented with de- 
posits representing surpluses in the treasuries of 
the building trades unions. 


hardwood logs into special orders or for stock. 
The mill, which is a band, has been running 
for several months now and has given most 
excellent results. G. Elias & Bro. have improved 
their plant from time to time until it is one of 
the most complete plants in the country. 

A somewhat unusual feature of this sawmill 
is the absence of a refuse burner. So closely 
are the logs utilized that the company competes 
very closely in the matter of utilization with 
the packers who are reputed to ‘‘sell every- 
thing but the squeal’’; G. Elias & Bro. sell 
everything but the ‘‘bark.’’ At that there is 
nothing to prove that some of the ‘‘bark’’ does 
not get pulverized into sawdust and thus fin- 
ally reaches the market. 

The sawdust is screened and automatically 
conveyed into box cars, while slabs which have 
no bark on them are sawn on a horizontal 
resaw and the resulting pieces are used in 
the box factory. A still further example of 
close utilization is the cutting up of wood edg- 
ings into short lengths. These short lengths 
are used for crating. The fact of the matter 
is that there is so littie of the logs left after 
G. Elias & Bro. get thru with them that the firm 
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has to buy eoal to secure sufficient fuel to keep 
p the fires. 
The sawmill is turning out well manufactured 
‘amber. Where this lumber is cut for stock it 


is piled in the yards, but where it is cut on 
orders it goes directly into the kilns and is kiln 
dried perfectly dry in about fifteen days after 
leaving the saw. A battery of ten dry kilns 


holding 600,000 feet is operated. The company 
saws all kinds of domestic logs and expects 
to saw a good deal of mahogany, which will 
arrive at the sawmill by boat. 





Landis Award to 


Another big forward step toward straighten- 
ing out the kinks in the building trades tangle, 
and opening the way for a genuine building 
boom in Chicago, has been taken this week. 
That step was the appointment of ‘‘The Citi- 
zens’ Committee to Enforce the Landis Award,’’ 
the personnel of which was announced in part 
on Tuesday by Chairman John W. O’Leary, 
vice president Chicago Trust Co., and President 
Joseph R. Noel, of the Association of Com- 
merece. The initial step in the creation of this 
committee, it will be remembered, was taken at 
a meeting held on Oct. 3, attended by repre- 
sentatives of the principal commercial, indus- 
trial, financial and civic associations of Chicago. 
Since that time Chairman O’Leary and his as- 
sociates and advisors have been engaged in se- 
lecting the personnel of the committee. It was 
felt to be essential that the committee should 
be thoroly representative of the commercial, 
manufacturing, banking and other principal in- 
terests of the city. That objective has been 
fully realized in the nucleus thus far appointed, 
which includes the names of many of the busi- 
ness leaders of Chicago, as a perusal of the 
list appearing on this page of the approximately 
150 appointees annnounced to date will show. 
Other appointments will be made from time to 
time, Chairman O’Leary said. The committee 
is to be a permanent organization and is amply 
financed. It is stated on good authority that 
whatever money may be needed to accomplish 
its purpose will be readily forthcoming. 


States Purpose of the Committee 


The objects of the new organization are 
stated by Chairman O’Leary to be the strict 
enforcement of the Landis award, and the 
elimination of the vicious and wasteful prac- 
tices that have in the past added heavily to the 
cost of building and thereby hindered the city’s 
progress and the welfare of the people. Mr. 
O’Leary stated that the committee is making 
no fight on trade unions as such. Such unions 
as have accepted the Landis award and are con- 
sistently abiding by it will have the support of 
the committee, while those which have with- 
drawn from the arbitration or refused to ac- 
cept the arbitrator ’s award will be forced either 
to comply or to make way for non-union men 
who will work for the wages established by the 
arbitrator. Contractors who have heretofore 
disregarded or evaded the award likewise will 
be made to observe its provisions to the letter. 
Mr. O’Leary outlined the committee’s objects 
ee plans, so far as developed this time, as fol- 
OWS: 


Two months have elapsed since Judge Landis 
gave his award, and prior to that time Chicago for 
years has paid tribute to dishonesty, graft and 
various forms of extortion. Conditions, in fact, 
have grown more intolerable each year. Business 
expansion is halted because of excessive overhead. 
Rents have become burdensome and industries have 
feared to take advantage of Chicago’s wonderful 
natural facilities and market position because of 
_ } gaa based on conditions in the building 
rades, 

The Dailey commission has brought to public at- 
tention the stranglehold under which this city is 
struggling, due to restrictive clauses in agreements 
between contractor and trade union, conspiracies 
between contractors and material men, monopol- 
istic control in certain trades, and other causes. 

It has been estimated that building costs have 
been advanced 20 percent through graft, extortion, 
combinations, conspiracies and restrictions. 


Umpire Went to Root of Trouble 


Judge Landis entered into his task as umpire 
seriously. He departed from the usual custom of 
arriving at a compromise figure and instead has 
gone to the very bottom of the complicated and 
involved situation. His study indicated to him 
quite clearly, apparently, that the wage issue was 
not half the major difficulty. He realized that 
differing conditions in trade agreements afforded 
excuses for strikes, jurisdictional and otherwise, 
wad opportunities for extortion and graft. 

He realized that conditions imposed were bur- 
densome to the community without being particu- 
larly helpful to the intlividual employee. He saw 
the opportunity some availed themselves of for 
conspiracy as between employing interests and trade 
unions, With public interest in mind he developed 


Be Enforced by Citizens’ Committee 


a uniform agreement which would remove restric- 
‘tions and prevent unfair practices. His effort was 
painstaking and laborious. He offered as his de- 
cision a uniform agreement which gives the public 
of Chicago assurance of a square deal in the build- 
ing industry. 


Not Hostile to Unions as Such 


The committee is making no fight on trade unions 
as such. Those unions which have accepted the 
Landis award and are working under it, will have 
the support of the committee in their action. Those 
crafts which withdraw from the award or refuse 
to accept its conditions automatically place them- 
selves beyond the support of the public. Those 
contractors who have entered into agreements with 
unions outside of the award deserve neither the 
consideration nor the support of the public. 

The effort to see that building progresses in 
Chicago under the terms of the Landis award, that 
hereafter employer and employee interests shall 
recognize their responsibility to the public and 
their fellow organizations, that there be no room 
in Chicago for the grafter or the conspirator—is 
the task assumed by this committee, the nucleus 
of which is announced today and additions to which 


shall be made from time to time. 
undertaken in the public interest and the support, 
of the honest workman, the 
honest employer and the burdened public, is hoped 


moral and financial 


for. 


Many Big Men on Committee 


The personnel of the committee, so far as an- 
nounced to time of going to press, is as follows: 


W. Rufus Abbott, 
W. D. Allen, 
H. W. Armstrong, 
Wyllys W. Baird, 
Edgar A. Bancroft, 
J. A. Barkey, 
Clifford W. Barnes. 
A. G. Becker, 
A. R. Brunker, 
Geo. T. Buckingham, 
E. J. Buffington, 
John Burke, 
J. F. Butler, 
Bertram J. Cahn, 
Robert F. Carr, 
EK. F. Carry, 
J. J. Charles, 
Sheldon Clark, 
R. Floyd Clinch, 
W. E. Clow, 
J. R. S. Crowder, 
Henry P. Crowell, 
George E. Cullinan, 
Augustus D. Curtis, 
Rufus C. Dawes, 
F. E. Davidson, 
James Davis, 
Alfred Decker. 
Joseph H. Defrees, 
Charles L. Dering, 
J. K. Dering, 
A. B. Dick, sr., 
teorge W. Dixon. 
Thomas E. Donnelley, 
Tracy C. Drake, 
J. S. Duncan, 
William Eastman, 
B. A. Eckhart, 
J. B. Edwards, 
John V. Farwell. 
David R, Forgan, 
Stanley Field, 
Charles A. Frost. 
H. C. Gardner. 
L. F. Gates, 
Philetus W. Gates. 
August Gatzert, 
J. F. Gilchrist, 
Edward E. Gore. 
BE. R. Graham, 
M. E. Greenebaum. 
Harry H. Grut, 
O. Gullicksen, 
Ernest A. Hamill, 
Cc. H. Hammond, 
John H. Hardin, 
Thomas Harper, 
Samuel M. Hastings, 
John Hertz. 
Walter M. Heymann, 
Calvin H. Hill. 
Henry K. Holsman, 
John P. Hovland. 
G. A. Hughes, 
E. D. Hulbert. 
Chas. L. Hutchinson, 
Samuel Insull, 
Joseph F. Johnson, 
George H. Jones, 
F. Kelly, 

. E. Kenyon, 

. L. Kesner, 
L. B. Kilbourne, 
E. U. Kimbark, 
R,. P. Lamont, 
Carl R. Latham, 
H. C. Laycock, 


Alexander Legge, 
Tom Lehon, 

RK. B. Leigh, 

J. E. Lindquist, 

J. T. Liewellyn, 

S. J. Llewellyn, 

A. H. Loeb, 

Charles O. Loucks, 
J. Chas. Maddison, 
Clayton F. Mark, 
Oscar F. Mayer, 
Ogden T. McClurg, 
George R. Meyercord, 
A. Mitchell, 

irnest I. Mitchell, 
John J. Mitchell, 
Chas. M. Moderwell, 
W. J. Mohr, 

Geo. W. Montgomery, 
Joy Morton, 

Joseph R. Noel, 
John W. O'Leary, 
V. M. Ollier, 

Joseph E. Otis, 


James A. Patten, 


Augustus S. Peabody, 
Col. Wm. N. Pelouze, 
Ward S. Perry, 
Charles Piez. 
John T. Pirie, 
Harry J. Powers. 
Edward A. Renwick. 
Peter P. Relsenhus. 
Charles D. Richards, 
R. H. Ritchie. 
John G. Rodgers, 
B. J. Rosenthal, 
Julius Rosenwald, 
Fred L. Rossback, 
Clive Runnels, 
Joseph T. Ryerson, 
Chas. H. Schweppe, 
George M. Seaman, 
J. Harry Selz, 
H. Van Doren Shaw, 
John G. Shedd, 
Frank L. Shepard, 
W. E. Shoemaker. 
Julius F. Smietanka, 
Cc. B. Smith, 
Harold C. Smith, 
Oliver F. Smith, 
Leonard Specht, 
John A. Spoor, 
E. A. Stedman, 
Samuel B. Steele, 
Judson F. Stone, 
B. E. Sunny, 
F. J. Thielbar. 
Henry C. Tilden, 
Wm. A. Tilden, 
E. H. Uhl, 

. M. Viles, 
John Wahl, 
Lewis C. Walker, 
W. B. Wanzer, 
Ezra J. Warner, 
Wm. M. Webster. 
Edward P. Welles, 
Emil C. Wetten. 
F. Edson White, 
Cc. P. Whitney, 
Harry A. Wheeler, 

ilder, 


The work is 


Frank F. Winans, 
Bertram M. Winston. 
David M. Yates, 


Building Unions’ Chief States Stand 

In an interview following the announcement 
of the appointment of the citizens’ committee, 
Thomas S. Kearney, president of the Chicago 
Building Trades Council, said: 

The Building Trades Council is on record to abide 
by the Landis wage award. At present the various 
affiliated unions hope that an adjustment of their 
grievances will be made at the rehearing. It is my 
firm belief and candid opinion that in fixing the 
wages for the building trades unions Judge Landis 
was actuated only by fair, honest, and impartial 
motives. However, some of the unions received 
too great a cut in wages. I believe if a uniform 
wage scale of $1.10 were established for the basic 
trades it would clarify the situation immediately. 


UMPIRE PUTS UNIONS ‘‘ON RECORD’’ 


At a hearing held Monday evening in his 
court room in the Federal Building, Judge 
Landis sprung something of a surprise upon 
the representatives of the unions which have 
applied for reconsideration of the wage awards 
applying to their crafts embodied in his deci- 
sion of Sept. 7, by instructing each union to 
submit in writing, over the official signatures of 
its officers, its view as to what would constitute 
a fair wage for that craft, and a like opinion as 
to what would constitute a fair wage for every 
other craft which has applied for reconsidera- 
tion. Judge Landis said that he had’ been 
flooded with an avalanche of volunteered opin- 
ions from members of various unions as to what 
wages he ought to fix for this, that, and the 
other craft, and he wanted those opinions put 
in writing and officially sponsored. President 
Kearney of the Building Trades Council and the 
other union representatives present promised to 
have statements prepared and submitted to the 
arbitrator. 


Seeks Light on Alleged Violations 


‘<Here’s something else I want,’’ said Judge 
Landis. ‘‘I want to know just what the facts 
are about the observance or nonobservance of 
the wage award of Sept. 7; that is, whether it 
has or has not been observed, and to what ex- 
tent. And in that same connection, I want to 
know what, if any, action the arbitration 
boards of the unions have taken with regard to 
any disregard of the award that has occurred. 
In short, I want all the facts, in writing, as to 
the observance or nonobservance of the award 
as they are to date.’’ He said that all sorts 
of rumors are afloat, alleging wholesale viola- 
tions, and that the plain truth at worst could 
not be as damaging as this wholesale gossip. 
The union representatives promised to furnish 
the information desired. 

There was some discussion concerning a com- 
pilation of wages paid in the various crafts from 
1913 to 1920, inclusive, that had been previ- 
ously submitted by President Kearney of the 
Building Trades Council, Judge Landis ques- 
tioning whether the inclusion of 1919 and 1920, 
during which years a flat wage was paid, should 
be included in striking an average for the pe- 
riod. The arbitrator also asked for expressions 
of opinion on the hypothetical question of 
whether in considering wage advances or re- 
ductions they should be stated in terms of dol- 
lars and cents, or of percentages. Altho the 
point thus raised was purely theoretical, some 
union répresentatives apparently thought that 
it forecasted immediate action in determining 
wages and launched into arguments as to why 
their crafts were entitled to advances, which 
the arbitrator checked as irrelevant at this time. 

Following this discussion Judge Landis de- 
clared. the hearing ended, stating that he would 
later name a day and hour for the next hearing. 


W. A. Wieboldt, 
Morris Woolf. 





CANARY Woop is one of the trade names of 
yellow poplar, so called because of its yeilow- 
ish color. 
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| El Electric Monorail Hoist System for Handling Logs | 


——— [By Nicolaas Prakken, Assistant Manager Crane & Hoist Division, Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, Wis.] 


The Park Falls Lumber Co., at Rice Lake, 








Wis., is the first lumber company to use the 
overhead electric monorail hoist system of han- 
dling and storing logs at the mill site. Pre- 
viously the mill depended entirely upon the 
woods for logs, so that at times the supply ran 
out. Consequently the overhead electric mono- 
rail hoist system was installed so the company 
could store logs for the days when the woods 
did not supply them. 

The mill was located on the lakeshore, so the 
lake could be used as a pond, but the pond has 
been abandoned. The logs are delivered to a 
live chain running about 100 feet a minute, 
which chain is installed underneath the spur 
shown beyond the burner. At the end of this 
spur is installed an inclined chainway, which 
carries the logs up to the bull chain. A car- 
load of logs is spotted at the end of this spur 
and the logs can be unloaded directly on the 
live chains. The cost of unloading the logs is 


less if unloaded here, but. not sufficient logs 5,000,000 feet of logs, board measure, will be 
can be unloaded at this point to keep the mill provided, and logs will be piled to a height of 
busy. | : , 24 feet. The spur paralleling the main line 

An illustration shows a long spur running to wij] run into the main line just beyond the 
a spoke and hub mill. About half way along switch shown running to the mill on the near 
side of the burner. This parallel track with 
the fifteen spurs, each spur running over the 
railroad track, will permit the continuous han- 
dling of logs to the live chain without having 
to wait for the other hoist. 

The cars will be unloaded where the spurs 
of the overhead systems cross the railroad side 
track. After being assorted and made into 
packages they will be placed in the log storage. 
The small logs will likewise be made up into 
packages and placed under the runway at a 
convenient point near the hog fuel handling 
spur. Then as these small logs are needed they 
can be delivered to the spoke and hub mill. 
The other logs can be picked up in package 
form and delivered directly to the live chains 
which will carry them to the inclined chain- 
way, and the inclined chainway will deliver 
the log to the bull chain. 

The spur shown to the near side of the 
burner is the hog fuel spur. One of the mono- 
rail hoists will carry the hog fuel from here 
and deliver it under ‘a part of the runway. 
It can be seen that this track for handling the 
hog fuel permits the monorail hoist to’ have a 
straightaway run not affecting the operation of 
Shows monorail holst aig peckees : “ a? be the other hoists in any way. The hog fuel hoist 

gellvered to live chains, About G00 feet of loge, can likewise pick up a package of the small logs 

Under present working conditions, hoist is and deliver them to the spoke and hub mill. 

pt ji longaaes 4 ‘aed ; a Pe ae Rs. _ One illustration shows one of the hoists mak- 

80,000 feet of logs to the live chains in a day ing up a package of logs. The logs not under 

the runways were delivered by the farmers be- 
this spur a switch track crosses underneath it. fore the system was erected. The hoist can 
Paralleling this spur, to a spur running parallel handle the logs so rapidly that five men are 
to the main track, in the future there will be required to bring the logs within reach of the 
fifteen other spurs under which logs can be _ hooks of the overhead electric monorail hoist. 
piled. A storage space for approximately Another view shows the hoist with package of 


Park Falls Lumber Co., Rice Lake, Wis. 
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Shows hog fuel spur near side of burner, and log spur on opposite side of burner. Underneath log 


A are live chains that carry the logs to an inclined live chainway, which delivers logs to bull 
chain 


To 
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Shows view of runway and spur leading to hub and spoke mill. Also shows logs delivered by 
farmers last winter before system was in operation. Log handling P & H monorail system, 


logs just picked up out of the form. They will 
be carried to the live chains which in turn will 
deliver them to the inclined chains for delivery 
to the bull chain. 

When handling logs directly from the cars 


ed 
j 
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Making up package of logs. Chains with hooks 
are fastened to turntable frame and logs are 
picked up in this manner. A rope is fastened 
to each hook so the logs can be guided. It 
requires five men to roll logs in place so they 
can be reached 4 these hooks. Under present 
conditions the hoist can handle some 40,000 feet 
of logs a day 


to the live chains 65,000 feet can be handled 
per day of ten hours, but when it is necessary 
to assort them, delivering the small logs to the 
hub and spoke mill, 40,000 feet of logs is a 
good effort for a ’day’s work per machine, 


considering the distance that must be traveled 


with each package. 

The advantage of this system is that it ele- 
vates and transports. These actions combined 
into one machine produce the efficiency which is 
lacking when two machines are required to do 
the same work. 


ANSWER MISSOURI OUSTER CHARGES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 7.—Answers to the ouster 
suits brought under the antitrust laws of Mis- 
souri by Attorney-General Barrett have been 
filed in the State supreme court by attorneys for 
members of the St. Louis (Planing) Millmen’s 
Association and the St. Louis Material Dealers’ 
Association. The answers enter general denials 
of the charges of the attorney-general. The 
next step will be the appointment of a commis- 
sioner by the supreme. court to hear the testi- 
mony. 3 

A similar suit against the St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange is now being heard by a su- 
preme court commissioner. 
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| Disarmament in the Lumber Industry 





In the opinion of some of the largest consumers 
of forest products in the United States, the cry- 
ing need is a balance wheel within the industry. 
The answer to this suggestion is, in my opinion, 
the establishment of an institute, similar in char- 
acter and scope to the institutes of the oil, steel, 
and packing industries. 

We fellows in the lumber business, who have 
been at it for twenty years or more and who have 
an opportunity to size it up from an unselfish 
viewpoint, are able to enjoy a panoramic view 
that skins a moving picture show a city block. 
Charlie Chaplin and Doug. Fairbanks are pikers 
alongside of some of the actors who appear now 
and then before those of us who have been able 
to retain a sense of humor. 

Some Fellows Push Their Brand of Brains 

It is a human and very common weakness for 
those of us who have inherited a going business, 
or grabbed up a bunch of cheap timber land, or 
accidentally bought a batch of lumber on a rising 
market, to imagine ourselves captains of industry 
and therefore entitled to become hump shouldered 
in our attempt to lug around such enormous quan- 
tities of brains. If we could satisfy ourselves with 
the mere possession and enjoyment of these vast 
accumulations of learning, no one could object 
and the industry would be the richer. But, alas, 
that seems impossible. We must share this God- 
given gift with the suffering public. And so we 
rush before patient audiences or disfigure other- 
wise perfectly good white paper with our more 
or less deep thoughts and true or otherwise facts 
and figures. These shifting scenes have been flitting 
by for the last twenty-five years, to my personal 
knowledge. 

Where Have We Got in Twenty-five Years? 


Where have we got? Ever stop and size it all 
up? Are you in some branch of the lumber busi- 
ness? If so, I take it that you have in mind, at 
least to some extent, the idea of making money. 
Well, there seems to be room in the industry for 
several of us to making a living at least. 

The Forest Service of our Government tells us 
that it has counted the sawmills and found 23,000. 
The report gives about 40,000 retail yards. The 
wholesalers, commission men and others won't 
stand still long enough to be counted but my guess 
would be at least 5,000 of these. Counting ten 
men to a business, we have well up toward a mil- 
lion souls engaged in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of. lumber. Now if each retailer has a 
hundred customers, that drags in another four 
million citizens who are more or less interested 
in the oldest, most satisfactory, best known and 
least understood construction material in the world. 

For 1920 our Government authority tells us that 
the value of our lumber products ran up to $1,- 
300,000,000. I mention these figures so that your 
imagination may picture some of the conclusions 
which could be formed in the minds of some of 
the more or less interested five million citizens who 
might happen to come within range of one of our 
heavy-headed captains of the lumber industry when 
that gentleman was going good. 


Enlightenment Has Preference Over Lambasting 


If these lambasters would take the trouble to 
enlighten their hearers on that phase of the lumber 
business in which they are engaged and incidentally 
say a few brief words regarding lumber and its 
many desirable uses, then this little disarmament 
story I am telling would be out of place. But 
it so frequently happens that these wise men put 
in most of their time pointing out the shortcomings 
of those engaged in the other two branches of the 
business. Notwithstanding the distressing howls 
of Mr. Volstead’s opponents, this is more or less a 
free country and the result is that there is a sort 
of guerrilla warfare constantly engaged in by the 
Aguinaldos, Trotskys and D’Anunzios of the lum- 
ber business. 

It is the disarmament of this bunch of disturbers 
that I think should be accomplished simultaneously 
with the sinking of the warships and beating out of 
swords which President Harding hopes to accom- 
plish, at the White House beginning Nov. 12, among 
the nations of the world. 


Crooks Are All Among the Other Fellows 

Now it isn’t so important as to what we fellows 
within the industry say to each other. Bspecially 
can it be constructive if we confine our muck- 
raking to our own branch of the business. But 
that doesn’t seem to satisfy. We usually insist 
upon telling the world that the crooks, parasites 
and other undesirables have all flocked to the lum- 
ber industry and settled in the two branches other 
than our own. 


[By L. R. Putman, Directing Manager American Wholesale Lumber Association] 


It so happens that I have had an opportunity 
to herd with all three branches and I find some 
mighty fine people in each of them. I will re- 
luctantly admit, however, that I have seen the feet 
of some of the humanly weak brothers in all 
branches slip. 

Again I say—where have we got? We have 
abused each other publicly until we have finally 
about convinced the Government and a large part 
of our citizens’ that the lumber business has a 
monopoly on unfair methods and unprincipled men. 
We have spent hundreds of thousands of dollars 
fighting among ourselves, but we kick like bay 
steers at giving up a few thin dimes to create a 
demand, build good will and educate the public on 
our product. 


Freak Economics and Curious Philosophy 


Just a few days ago a gentleman who has made 
an outstanding success in the producing branch 
of the. business seized the opportunity to offer some 
strange economic statements and devious philosophy 
to a bunch of lumber purchasing agents who no 
doubt felt they would be free from strife at their 
meeting in Indianapolis.. If these statements had 
been made to our own folks in the lumber industry 
they may have bored but they wouldn’t have added 
to the increasing number of forest products buyers 
who are wondering how much longer the lumber 
people can keep out of jail. 

This man, for whom personally I have the kind- 
liest feeling, told the purchasing agents that if 
they failed or refused to buy direct from the manu- 
facturers of lumber, then the Lord help them—he 
couldn’t—or words to that effect. 

He sent those innocent minded boys home, or 
thought he did, believing that if they didn’t get 
on the train and chase down the 23,000 sawmills 
in the country, then they were poor purchasing 
agents and that he and his fellow purchasers 
couldn’t or wouldn’t be responsible for results. 

He accused the purchasing agents of causing the 
violent fluctuations in lumber prices and admon- 
ished them to look out for the middleman. The 
producer, he said, “will strive in every reasonable 
way to keep his consumers satisfied; he will not, 
without grave cause, run the risk of alienating 
his friends. He has a very different viewpoint of 
the subject from that of a middleman whose whole 
interest may be in taking the greatest amount of 
toll from every transaction.” 


Aren’t We All in the Same Boat? 


Speaking of stabilizing or raising prices—every 
time I hear a fellow try to blame other folks for 
raising his prices I think of the old fellow who 
was going down the road headed for town. A friend 
of his met him and said, “Hello, John, where you 
goin’?” John’s face assumed a sad expression as 
he replied, “Henry, I’m goin’ to town to git drunk 
and, Lord, man, how I dread it.” 

The fight on the rent profiteer in Chicago was 
interesting and at times got rather serious, but 
it was always the owner of the property who was 
brought into court and not the middleman or agent. 
Most of us believe that all had a eontributory 
effect, including the tenants. 


Even Wholesalers Sometimes Please Customers 


This manufacturer vouched for the statement 
that shipment by middlemen often run 40 percent 
under grade. When I read that, it called to my 
mind a story told me by one of my friends in the 
wholesale lumber business who manages to inveigle 
his customers into allowing him to ship them from 
10,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet of lumber a month. 
This man’s concern buys its lumber from the best 
mills in the business. One order he took from a 
customer who didn’t have time to chase down the 
23,000 sawmills was for several carloads of lumber 
and was shipped by a very large manufacturer who 
operates a number of mills and has always been a 
strong supporter of the association in his region. 
On receipt of the lumber, the wholesaler’s customer 
reported it 50 percent under grade. The wholesaler 
investigated and found the report correct. He so 
reported to the sawmill mar, who refused to accept 
the report and sent an official inspector from his 
association. This inspector reported the lumber 
52 percent under grade. The manufacturer again 
refused to be consoled and had his association’s 
chief inspector examine the lumber. The chief 
found the two previous reports about right and 
confirmed the report of 52 percent under grade. 

All of this procedure required weeks, and even 
months, and in the meantime this wholesaler, who 
has been in the business for more than thirty years, 
as is his usual custom under similar circumstances, 
filled the requirements of his treasured customer 
from some of the other 23,000 sawmills with whose 





products he and every other good wholesaler is 
familiar. Strange tho it may seem to some of the 
gladiators in the lumber business, this wholesaler 
lived happily with his customer ever after. 


Ever Heard a Kick on a Direct Mill Shipment? 


Within our own ranks, it is a well known fact 
that more than 90 percent of the kicks by lumber 
buyers on shipments received direct from manu- 
facturers are substantiated by official inspection. 
In fact it is freely admitted in our lumber family 
rows that many manufacturers make it a point to 
fire their graders if a certain number of kicks for 
off grades are not registered by the buyers. But 
these little incidents were not mentioned to the 
purchasing agents. 

This speaker was kind enough to say that “my 
criticism is not of a legitimate, serviceable whole- 
sale policy, but of those practices which are not 
beneficial and serviceable.” So far as I know, we 
are all agreed on that point, and if I were out gun- 


. ning for the black birds in the wholesale branch 


of the lumber business, it wouldn’t take me long 
to get the four and twenty for a pie. But are we 
building good will for the lumber industry by pub- 
licly condemning one importent branch for the 
deeds of a few of its members? Now and then a 
bank cashier skips out with the capital and surplus 
of the bank, but far be it from me who deals 
largely with note tellers, to condemn the entire 
tribe of bank cashiers for that.. The wholesalers 
and retailers, altho middlemen, are as important to 
our lumber industry as the cashiers and note tellers 
are to the banking business. 


Let’s Stop Shooting and Get Together 


Many other similar stabs were made at the mid- 
dlemen in the speech of this manufacturer, which 
was put into pamphlet form and scattered broad- 
cast. : 

Now I have always condemned any man who 
criticized but failed to offer constructive sugges- 
tions. You ask me how I would go about this dis- 
armament program in the lumber industry? I'll 
tell you how and it doesn’t differ from the plan I 
have been advocating for lo these many months, 

I would do it just like it is always done in any 
big, going, prosperous institution. Call the differ- 
ent branches together for a conference. It’s the 
same plan President Harding is using with the 
nations of the world. 


Imagine a Conference That Omitted Distributers! 


A few weeks ago the gentlemen in charge of the 
trade extension work for the association of manu- 
facturers operating in the greatest timber produc- 
ing section of the United States, and who is himself 
a graduate timber engineer, made the statement in 
public that “about 60 to 80 percent of the annual 
production passes thru the hands of wholesalers.” 
If that statement be true, and it has never been 
contradicted, then the wholesale distribution of 
lumber forms a most important part of the in- 
dustry. 

Wouldn’t it be well to take into and make a 
part of our lumber conferences those who mer- 
chandise the vast majority of our wood products? 
And what about the retailers who number among 
their friends some 4,000,000 consumers of lumber? 
Might not from among these 40,000 misguided 
middlemen come one small but productive thought? 
I can say, as one of them for eighteen years, that 
they are not a bad lot, even tho they are forced to 
spend most of their wakeful hours in attempting to 
explain to the dumbfounded public why the com- 
peting manufacturers and wholesalers ate forced to 
raise the price of lumber 100 percent in one hun- 
dred days. 


All Three Branches Should Speak for Themselves 


Yes, in my Disarmament Congress I would give 
each of the three branches an equal voice. Just as 
we are doing so successfully in our wholesale asso- 
ciation, I would arbitrate their differences. I 
would let all of the soap box orators and would be 
economists feel perfectly at home, whether by spit- 
ting on the floor, writing on the walls, or filling 
dictaphone registers. I would invite in the officers 
and directors of all recognized associations and let 
them get on record as to whether they were manu- 
facturers, wholesalers or retailers. Some do all 
three and still keep out of jail, but at this Disarma- 
ment Congress we wouldn’t want the Japs trying 
to speak for the Chinese ; neither would we want to 
leave the interests of the Belgians to the tender 
care of the Germans. That’s been tried, you know. 

What could we do? I'll tell you what we could 
and would do if we followed the dictates of our best 
judgment. 

In the first place, you can safely bet your last 
cull board that we can depend absolutely upon the 
fullest possible codperation from our most powerful 
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allies and fellow sufferers, the lumber trade jour- 
nals. There’s a bunch of faithful standbys any one 
of whom could make Joan of Arc look like Little 
Bo Peep if he had a horse to ride. 

Let’s call it an American Lumber Institute. The 
older I get the better I like that name American. 
They have national institutions in Germany, Mex- 
ico and other foreign countries. 

The American Lumber Trades Congress must 
have had some such policy in view when it was 
first conceived ten or twelve years ago. 

The present promoters of the congress deserve a 
lot of credit for their heroic efforts to maintain 
its slight spark of life, which like the lightning 
bug, revives its meager glow once a year. But 
we can’t really get anywhere by meeting once or 
twice a year and passing resolutions or listening 
to a bunch of oratorical contestants. Some associa- 
tions try that and, while they afford something to 
belong to, they furnish nothing constructive unless 
followed up day after day. 


Great Good Can Result from United Effort 


Now I believe if this institute is kept up it can 
do a lot of things that we need very badly in each 
branch of the business, and yet which will not work 
to the disadvantage of any other branch. 

It can cause all of those engaged in any phase 
of the lumber business to meet at least once a year 
and get better acquainted. 

It can allow each branch of the business to get 
before the others the important part that that 
branch plays in the industry. 

It can allow the different branches to point out 
the shortcomings of the other branches and assist 
in correcting them. 


tailed assistance to any individual association or 
concern when called upon to do so in such a way as 
to increase the general efficiency and lower the cost 
of the merchandising of lumber and wood products 
thruout the country. 

The institute could build an arbitration depart- 
ment and arbitrate the differences which from time 
to time arise among the members of the three 
branches of the business and thereby save the in- 
dustry hundreds of thousands of dollars every year 
as well as to establish trade customs now so badly 
needed. 

The institute could properly take over and direct 
the grading and inspecting of all lumber and wood 
products looking to the standardization of sizes and 
grades, as well as giving a more prompt and general 
inspection service on a much more economical basis. 

These are simply the high spots that will be 
easily developed thru the institution. 

While I enjoy a fight as well as any Irishman 
that ever lived, I prefer fighting by rules rather 
than in a battle royal, and that’s why I prefer 
throwing my hat in the ring at an American Lum- 
ber Institute. 


WILLAMETTE MILLS ASK LOWER RATES 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 8.—Examiner Wagner, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, held a 
hearing here today on the petition of the Wil- 
lamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association and 
mills on the Astoria branch of the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle railroad, asking for joint 
thru rates on lumber on the Coast group basis 








THE PROSPECTS FOR RAILROAD BUYING 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 5.—Specialists in cir 
siding have awakened with a start to the fact 
that the purchasing department of the Great 
Northern Railway a week ago placed with » 
Coast mill an order for 500,000 feet of 1x6 ear 
siding, lining and roofing at $60 for spot loa: 
ing. The purchasing agent volunteered his own 
price, placing it at a premium of practically 
$15 over the market. He placed it on Tuesday, 
and had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
order complete had been shipped by the fo! 
lowing Saturday. A number of deductions may 
be drawn from the transaction. The mos; 
obvious is that the railroad, like every other 
transportation line in the United States, is ce: 
tainly playing ‘‘close to the red’’ when it is 
not able to assemble from its own stocks enoug'!: 
ear siding to reach a total of 500,000 feet. A 
corollary is that the road, in offering a han 
some premium for spot delivery, is buying only 
for immediate and pressing. requirements, but 
would not place an order for future delivery 
at any price whatever. Still another conclu 
sion is that the spread between car siding, which 
is logically quoted at about $45 as the going 
price at the mill, and slash grain uppers, which 
are materially lower, is now too broad to con 
tinue indefinitely. The two items come from 
the same part of the log. It follows that either 
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Map Showing Criginating and Destination Territories—Complainants’ 





Exhibit No. 1—Territory 1.—Producing district from which Coast 
group rates apply on forest products to all Soo Line destinations, as shown in Territories A and B. Territory 2—Producing district where 


complainants’ mills are located. Territory A.—Soo Line territory to which mills in Territory 2 are seeking thru rates on Coast group basis. 
Territory B.—Soo Line territory to which mills in Territory 2 already have thru rates on Coast group basis. 


It can exert a strong influence to wipe out the 
petty jealousies and animosities now existing be- 
tween the different branches without any real 
cause. 

It can discuss ways and means for increasing 
the use of the product in which we are all inter- 
ested. 

It can assist in standardizing the products we 
handle to the advantage of all concerned, including 
the public. 

It can increase the value of the money being 
spent by the manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers in creating good will for themselves. 

It can unite all branches of the business in their 
efforts to get a fair deal from the railroads, insur- 
ance companies, labor organizations, governmental 
agencies and other national movements. 

It can assist in working out a source of infor- 
mation pertaining to the production, distribution 
and consumption of lumber and wood products in 
conjunction with the Department of Commerce, so 
that all of us may conduct our businesses more 
intelligently and based upon facts rather than 
guesses or imagination. 

It can assist in keeping the public constantly 
advised as to the current value of lumber, which 
I think is now greatly misunderstood by statisti- 
cians. 

National Institute Alone Is Big Enough 

Such an institute or bureau could build an or- 
ganization which could direct the general research, 
trade extension, advertising, promotion and pub- 
licity work for the whole industry, and give de- 


over the Soo Line to points in North Dakota 
and Minnesota. The matter was taken under 
advisement without arguments and without 
briefs and an early decision is expected. Grant- 
ing of the petition will mean a reduction to the 
mills involved of 11 cents on the average on 
lumber going into that territory. It will -also 
mean a gain of business to the railroads in- 
volved, for under the present rates no lumber 
moves into that territory from the petitioning 
mills, the high rate being prohibitive. W. C. 
McCullough and F. G. Donaldson appeared for 
the complainants and the railroads were repre- 
sented by C. A. Hart and W. D. Skinner. The 
complainants contended that they are entitled 
to the same rate on lumber and other Coast 
products to Soo Line points that apply on ship- 
ments from Portland, Puget Sound and Grays 
Harbor points. The carriers made the same 
general defense that has been made in similar 
cases heretofore tried before the commission. 
Testimony was given by F. G. Donaldson, traffic 
manager of the Williamette Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association; C. H. Watzek, of the Crossett- 
Western Lumber Co., and H. P. Edward, sales 
manager for the Hammond Lumber Co., for the 
complainants, and by Mr. Skinner, traffic man- 
ager for the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, for 
the railroads. 





ear siding has become speculative and is too 
high, or that uppers are too low; and that the 
one must recede or the other advance before 
equilibrium can be restored. 

At first glance it would appear that a premium 
of $15 for spot delivery, when the stock might 
have been obtained for considerably less, is not 
justified, but an analysis of the situation tends 
to demonstrate that the deal was really good 
business for the railroad company. The stock 
is going instantly into repairs for refrigerator 
ears. As a sort of rule of thumb, the seasonal 
earning power of a refrigerator car is placed at 
between $350 and $500; and, since the average 
quantity of lumber needed for the repairs is 
valued at about $6, there is no question about 
the wisdom of placing the order, for stock with 
the proviso that it be delivered ‘‘now.’’ 

As to fir car siding in general, the market 
about eight weeks ago began to respond to the 
reaction in southern pine. The fact at once 
developed that there were no clear stocks in 
Coast territory, and there ensued a speculative 
movement originating with eastern wholesalers, 
rather than with dealers on the Coast. Thru- 
out the entire interval the advance in fir prices. 
has approximated $20, of which there has been 
a gain of about $15 in the last thirty days. A 
conservative wholesaler estimates that 80 per- 
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cent of the present movement is speculative, 
since only a small proportion of recent sales 
has gone into consumption. 

Notwithstanding the spectacular behavior of 
ear siding, there is a well defined impression 
that railroad inquiry will soon begin to assert 
itself. A clear cut statement to that effect was 
made this week by a purchasing agent who 
qualified his remarks by saying that for the 
present he was not at liberty to disclose the 
details. 

Any forecast of this kind runs counter to the 
actual figures set forth in the weekly lumber 
review of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. Rail business shows a falling off, while 
coastwise, overseas and intercoastal business 


‘continues to gain. After four weeks of active 


buying, new business at 104 association mills 
dropped back to 64,223,559 feet, of which 27,- 
203,559 feet, or 42 percent was cargo—coast- 
wise and intercoastal reaching 17,841,059 feet, 
and export 9,362,500 feet. Production was 68,- 
532,925 feet, or 13 percent below normal. Ship- 
ments totaled 67,698,676 feet, which was 5 per- 
cent above new business and about 1 percent be- 
low production. Business for rail delivery totaled 
1,234 ears, rail shipments 1,615 cars, leaving 
an unshipped balance in the rail trade of 3,195 
cars as against a normal unshipped balance in 
this department of 12,000 cars. Shipments by 
rail for the week exceeded orders for rail de- 
livery by 11,430,000 feet. In the cargo trade 
coastwise and intercoastal clearances totaled 
11,514,778 feet, while overseas clearances to- 
taled 7,733,898 feet, leaving an unshipped 
balance in the domestic trade of 92,141,516 feet, 
and in the export trade 68,575,452 feet. 


WHOLESALERS DISCUSS DRY SURFACING 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 5.—Neil Cooney, man- 
ager of the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., at 
Cosmopolis, Wash., and Edgar Gottschamer, 
assistant lumber agent of the American Car 
& Foundry Co., were interested visitors at the 
regular luncheon of wholesalers Thursday, and 
took a leading part in the discussion of piling 
lumber rough and surfacing dry. Mr. Cooney 
said he believed that the plan was practicable 
for fir mills, with respect only to 2x4’s and 
2x6’s, but that there would be a serious finan- 
cial problem for most fir mills in testing out 
larger sizes. Mr. Gottschamer cited the prac- 
tice of the southern pine mills, with the entry 
of leading southern operators into the fir region, 
and stated outright that in his judgment the 
pace would be set by Long-Bell, Edward Hines 
and others, who proposed to establish the 
southern pine methods on the west Coast. 


At the opening of the luncheon, Roy A. 
Dailey, presiding, called attention to a resolu- 
tion passed by the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, urging west Coast manu- 
facturers to change their methods of dressing 
fir green from the saw, to amend grading rules 
so as to eliminate ‘‘the obnoxious, meaningless, 
nullifying clause ‘subject to natural shrink- 
age,’ ’? and recording the protest of retailers 
with the object of securing changes as noted 
mutually satisfactory to shipper and dealer. Mr. 
Dailey said that from the flood of opinions re- 
ceived from west Coast wholesalers during the 
last week it was obvious that while the whole- 
salers realize that there are many obstacles in 
ihe way. of the proposed change they agree with 
the retailers. He read the following letter 
‘rom Robert B. Allen, seeretary-manager of the 
\Vest Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


I was very much interested in your letter of Oct. 
‘9, transmitting resolution regarding undersized 
»oards and dimension, passed by your recent meet- 
ing. Insofar as the executive officers of this asso- 
viation are concerned, I think you will find every- 
hody in hearty accord with what you have in 
mind. However, the manufacturing policy in com- 
mons is something that each mill will decide for 
itself; and while I will be very glad to call the 
attention of our governing board to your communi- 
cation, I am sure that if you would transmit your 
resolution to the individual mills you would accom- 
plish a great deal for the good ef the cause. 

At present this association is so much interested 
in having full sized common lumber in eastern 
markets that it is planning a very thoro investiga- 
tion for the kiln drying of inch and 2-inch common 
with the use of existing equipment, or at least with 
“ minimum changing of existing kiln equipment. 


Mr. Allen’s letter has been embodied in a 
circular of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, with the object of enabling the whole- 
salers to secure action by the individual mills. 
Mr. Dailey remarked that constant pressure 
from all angles would be necessary to bring 
about a radical change of this kind; ‘‘but,”’ 
he added, ‘‘it ean be done.’’ 

In addition to fir mills which have actual 
experience with methods of piling rough and 
surfacing dry, some of the leading operators 
have been quietly planning to get in line for 
the change as soon as conditions may demand. 


REVIEWS SHINGLE INDUSTRY 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 5.—Donald H. Clark, 
of the shingle branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, enlivened the regular meeting of 
the shinglemen Wednesday by giving a review 
of the industry covering twenty-five years. Mr. 
Clark stated that he had intended to carry. his 
researches back for forty years, but had been 
obliged to curtail his plans on account of a 
lack of time. 

An interesting fact was the competition of 
white pine shingles in 1895, and issuance the 
same year of ‘‘shingle scrip,’’ when the price 
of stars was 85 cents a thousand. It was an 
interval when ‘‘ doctors, lawyers and butchers, ’’ 
engaged recklessly in the industry, with the re- 
sultant shingle war that cost the ‘State of 
Washington not less than :$2,000,000. The 
Fiji market was a, feature of the early days, 
and was characterized by the competition of 
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redwood. Along about the same time there was 
an epidemic of plans for the surfacing of 
shingles. Log prices in April, 1895, were $6 
for No. 1 and $5 for merchantable. There were 
also codperative mills at that time; and one of 
the most popular of indoor sports was contests 
among weavers. Manufacturers were prone to 
boast of their enormous cuts, and they strongly 
emphasized the need of association work in or- 
der to provide some kind of stability to the 
market. 

Mr. Clark’s remarks were interspersed with 
humorous references bearing on the industry, 
particularly the readiness of individuals to state 
they would conform to all the requirements ex- 
cept for the fact. that somebody else would not. 
Wholesalers and manufacturers listened in- 
tently to the historic review, and at its close 
made the remark, ‘‘ Well, we can’t see that 
there has been very much change during twenty- 
five years. The facts show that the shingle 
man is about the same today as he has always 
been. 


CHANGE IN WESTERN SALES AGENCY 


Sioux Fats, 8. D., Nov. 7—The partnership 
formerly doing business as Fellows & Gore, of 
this city, has been changed to the Fellows Sales 
Co., Fred Y. Fellows having taken over the in- 
terest of Mr. Gore. The Fellows Sales Co. will 
continue to represent the same mill connec- 
tions as in the past in the South Dakota, 
southern Minnesota and northwestern Iowa terri- 
tory, it being the exclusive representative in 
that territory for the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, Bellingham, Wash.; Washington Cedar & 
Fir Products Co., Seattle; Winton-Rose Lake 
Sales Office, Gibbs, Idaho; P. L. Howe Lumber 
Mills, Eureka, Mont., and Saginaw Timber Co., 
Aberdeen, Wash. It also handles the white cedar 
products of McGillis & Gibbs Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


RAIL RATES STILL TOO HIGH 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. §.—While of course 
north Pacifie coast lumbermen are gratified at 
any reduction in rail rates, they nevertheless 
feel that the facts of the situation should be 
faced. The consensus is that the reductions of 
rates, from western Washington and western 
Oregon to north Atlantic coast markets, to 90 
cents, which the railroads recently announced 
it was their intention to make, will not have 
any great effect in increasing the rail movement 
of lumber. The opinion of fir manufacturers 
may be summed up in these words, ‘‘A step in 
the right direction but still a full stride short of 
carrying the railroads across the swelling 
stream of water competition.’’ The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association in a statement on this 
subject said: 


The railroads last week announced their intention 
of inaugurating a rate of 90 cents on fir, spruce 
and hemlock lumber from western Washington and 
western Oregon, and a 10-cent higher differential 
on cedar. This will be a reduction of 16% cents on 
the basic lumber rate and 20 cents on cedar, but 
still the proposed rates are not regarded as suf- 
ficiently low to divert business from a water to a 
rail route. 

Steamship lines which prior to the rail in- 
crease handled less than 1,500,000 feet of lumber 
thru the Panama Canal in six months’ time. will 
wind up the current year with intercoastal deliv- 
eries amounting to over 175,000,000 feet, and indi- 
cations are that by spring these steamship lines 
will have to add sufficient tonnage to take care of 
50,000,000 feet a month from the Oregon and Wash- 
ington mills to north Atlantic markets. 

On other than kiln dried lumber the steamship 
lines in the intercoastal trade are quoting lumber 
at $18 a thousand feet net measure on parcel ship- 
ments, and $17 a thousand feet net measure on full 
cargoes. The kiln dried lumber, such as flooring, 
ceiling and finish, moves at a rate of 70 cents a 
hundred pounds. ; 

On the basis of present water rates, 1x4 flooring 
is delivered on the Atlantic seaboard at $4 a thou- 
sand feet less freight than is proposed under the 
90-cent rail rate. Flooring, 14-inch, is delivered 
at $4.40 a thousand less by water than the pro- 
posed rail rate; and finish, $5 a thousand less by 
water than by rail. The comparative rates per 
thousand on this material are as follows: 

Freight per M feet 
proposed 
90-cent rail rate 


Freight 
per M feet 
cargo rate 
Flooring, 1x4 
Flooring, 14x4 
Finish, 1-inch 
Ceiling, 5x4 


On common lumber, standard surfacing, the dif- 
ference between the proposed rail rate and the all- 
water rate is still more strongly in favor of the 
cargo trade, as shown by tbe following: 


Freight Freight Freight 
per M feet per M feet per M feet 
90c rail rate $17 water rate $18 water rate 
$12.51 5 

2.9 


On the New York standard of surfacing % inch 
off, the comparison of the all-rail 90-cent rate with 
the cargo rates applying on common lumber is 
shown in the following tabulation : 


Freight Freight Freight 
per M feet per M feet per M feet 
90c railrate $17 water rate $18 water rate 
$13.64 $14 

13.95 
14.25 
14.41 
14.50 


14.57 
Green timbers 
and ties... 29.70 17.00 


Steamship lines are according shippers lower 
rates where the shipper does his own stevedoring, 
allowing such shippers a credit of $2 a thousand 
on the rates at loading point and $1.50 a thousand 
at destination, which means that a shipper taking 
advantage of this provision is allowed a total of 
$3.50 off the $17 and $18 water rate, as the case 
may be, when he chooses to hire his own stevedores. 


A little over a year ago, when the transconti- 
nental rail rates were increased, the water move- 
ment of lumber thru Panama Canal was somewhat 
handicapped by lack of handling facilities on the 
Atlantic coast side. However, during last year 
facilities for handling lumber have been developed 
and other projects are now under way in Baltimore, 
New York and Boston, which doubtless will render 
material aid to the Pacific Northwest lumber indus- 
try in permanently establishing its product in At- 
lantic coast markets. 
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COMMITTEE INVESTIGATES DISTRIBUTION 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 9.—The committee 
on domestic distribution of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, held an inter- 
esting conference in Kansas City today. The 
hearing was largely attended by representative 
business men and heads of trade organizations 
thruout the middle and Southwest. This com- 
mittee is attempting to make a careful study and 
survey of the domestic distribution of all com- 
modities, the principal points for discussion 
being the problem of keeping up sales volume, 
the reéstablishment of confidence in the prices 
of goods and the elimination of waste in mate- 
rial and labor. 

The distribution of lumber was well discussed. 
L. R. Putman, directing manager of the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, explained 
briefly the system of wholesale lumber distribu- 
tion. His discussion was later followed by a 
most comprehensive review of lumber wholesal- 
ing by Thomas 8. Dennis, of Kansas City, direc- 
tor of the American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion. Mr. Dennis explained that the wholesaler 
of lumber found it necessary to compete with 
the manufacturer; that the successful whole- 
saler maintained a highly efficient selling organ- 
ization as well as buying connections and that 
he at all times must be thoroly informed on the 
location of the stocks of lumber necessary to 
meet the demands of his customers. He ex- 
plained that it was uneconomical and imprac- 
ticable to assemble stocks of lumber in large 
centers, rehandle and reship on a basis com- 
paring favorably with direct shipments from 
the mill to the point of ultimate consumption, 
and that therefore wholesale lumbermen made it 
a point to buy their stocks at the mills, either 
pay for them, insure and carry on stick, or 
have them billed out for definite destinations. 

Mr. Dennis also explained the necessity of the 
wholesaler maintaining a traffic bureau familiar 
with all transportation situations pertaining to 
the manner of merchandising as adopted by the 
particular wholesaler. He also explained the 
situation relative to supplying large users, such 
as the Government and the railroads as well as 
catering to the retailers in some particular dis- 
trict. He mentioned the fact that large sums 
of money were necessary to pay cash for the 
lumber, which is the custom of the wholesaler, 
and then carry the lumber while in transit and 
extend a reasonable time to the purchaser. 

J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, 
explained the distribution of lumber briefly 
from the standpoint of the manufacturer and 
wholesaler, and more in particular as it pertains 
to retailing. Mr. Moorehead confirmed the state- 
ments of both Mr. Putman and Mr. Dennis; in 
fact he believed lumber to be merchandised with 
less waste in expense and duplication of effort 
than any other commodity in this country. He 
made the statement that he, as a retailer, found 
a free and open opportunity at all times to 
buy either direct from the manufacturer or 
from the wholesaler on about the same basis. 
He explained that many times the retailer found 
it advisable to purchase from the wholesaler be- 
cause the wholesaler had at his command the 


stocks of a large number of mills, whereas the 
manufacturer could speak only for the stocks 
at his own plants. 

It was quite evident to those present that 
many other industries could gain several points 
on the subject of efficient distribution from 
the lumber industry. These hearings will be 
held at different important centers so that the 
committee may be familiar with merchandis- 
ing as it exists all over the country. After 
the committee has completed its investigation, 
it is felt that the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States can make certain fundamental 
recommendations which will have a tendency to 
stabilize business and build up confidence in 
prevailing prices. 


A MODERN CANADIAN SAWMILL 


BRAESIDE, ONT., Nov. 8.—The new electrically 
driven sawmill of Gillies Bros. (Ltd.), located 
here, is the first of its kind to be built in 
Canada and is a radical departure from prior 
methods of construction. In 1919 the former 
mill of Gillies Bros. burned, and in erecting 


erated by 150-horsepower slip ring motors, 
There are also three Clark Bros. edgers in the 
plant, two being single 3-saw edgers. while the 
third is a double 2-man edger with six saws. 

Very careful attention has been given to 
plans for utilizing every possible piece of thc 
log. The bulk of the eut is white pine, with 
some red pine and a little spruce. After com- 
ing from the head saws, all suitable slabs are 
put thru a Mereen-Johnson horizontal band re- 
saw. All material 4 inches or wider by 16 
inches and longer, and from % to 2 inches 
thick, is converted into box boards. Pickets 
are cut from the remaining edgings and slabs, 
while pieces not suitable for pickets are made 
into lath. After this all 2-inch blocks suitable 
for matches are picked out and then the refuse 
which is left is dumped into a hog to provide 
fuel for the boilers. 

At the sorting chain all the lumber is auto- 
matically stamped with the trade mark of 
Gillies Bros., the letter G inside an equilateral 
triangle. Another feature of this operation is 
that after the lumber is sorted at the sorting 
chain it is conveyed to the yards on cars, and 














Sawmill of Gillies Bros., Braeside, Ont. It is said 
and is constructed thruout of steel, concrete 
with the equipment of Clark Bros. Co. 


the new mill it was determined to make it as 
modern and as fire resistive as possible. The 
new mill, which has a capacity of 150,000 feet 
a day has, after a trial, proved to be most 
satisfactory and has easily reached its rated 
capacity. The sawmill proper is 75x190 feet 
and is fitted thruout with the equipment of the 
Clark Bros. Co., Olean, N. Y. This firm pre- 
pared the machinery and general plants in col- 
laboration with representatives of Gillies Bros. 
The mill itself is built of brick, concrete and 
steel and contains in its construction only about 
5,000 feet of lumber. In the construction of 
the sawing floor alone, seventy tons of steel 
rods were used and every care has been taken 
to render possible accurate ‘sawing. Three 
Clark Bros. sawmills are installed, all using 
double cutting band saws. These saws are op- 


to be the first mill of its kind ever built in Canada 
and brick. The sawmill proper is fitted thruout 


when it arrives at the proper piling point the 
load of lumber is cranked off the roller top 
buggy onto piling frames built between the 
lumber piles. 


STARTS MAKING STORM SASH 


DecoraH, Iowa, Nov. 7.—The Ingvolstadt 
Lumber Co. began the manufacture of storm 
sash last week. It had not been expected to 
take up this line of work this year, but cir- 
cumstances have proved favorable and the com 
pany feels that the outlook justifies beginning 
operations at once. It will tear down the old 
building on Washington Street, which has housed 
office and stock, and will erect on a lot next to 
the mill an addition to be used as a glazing de 
partment. 





GENERAL SUMMARY—Statement of Regular Southern Pine Items Sold the Domestic Trade Showing Amount, Percentage of Grades, Value and 


Average Price 


Issued by the Walker Co. (Inc.), Hattiesburg, Miss. (Successor to the Lumbermen’s Statistical Bureau) 
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TWO PROMINENT LUMBERMEN PASS AWAY 


J. FRANK KEITH 


J. Frank Keith, president of the Keith Lum- 
ber Co., of Beaumont, Fort Worth and Voth, 
Tex., died in Beaumont on the morning of Nov. 
7 at 2:30, following an operation. Mr. Keith 
had undergone an operation for appendicitis 
many years ago, but a recurrence of that trouble 
necessitated another operation which proved 
fatal. He was 64 years old. 

J. Frank Keith was one of the most promi- 
nent of the older lumbermen still active in the 
business in Texas. He was born in that State 
at Jasper, on Dec. 18, 1857, when Jasper was 
in the heart of the east Texas timber belt. His 
parents later moved to Sabine Pass where his 
father died in 1869. At that time Sabine Pass 
was the gateway for the entire east Texas coun- 
try. Thus from the first Mr. Keith was in close 
touch with the development of the industry in 
that country. In 1872 the family moved to 
Galveston with the exception of J. Frank Keith, 
who went to Beaumont. There he entered the 
employ of Long & Co., shingle manufacturers. 
He was then 15 years old. 

Long & Co. later built a sawmill on the Sabine 
River, and Mr. Keith remained at that plant 
until it was dismantled and moved to Beaumont. 
In 1881 he superintended the erection of the 
Village Mills plant at Village and became vice 
president and general manager of the company. 

In 1890 this property was taken over by the 
Texas Tram & Lumber Co., Mr. Keith going to 
Beaumont as vice president of the concern. In 
1897 he organized the J. F. Keith Co., having 
as partners Sam Parks, B. R. Norvell and others. 
Later Mr. Keith and Mr. Norvell purchased the 
other interests. 

When John H. Kirby purchased many mills 


in east Texas and organized the Kirby Lumber 
Co. in 1902, the J. F. Keith Co. was included. 
Later, with Ben 8. Woodhead, Emmett Fletcher, 
John L. Keith, B. R. Norvell and others, Mr. 
Keith organized the Keith Lumber ‘Co., of 
which he was majority stockholder and presi- 
dent. The mill of this company, located in 
Voth, was built in 1918, and cuts both southern 
pine and hardwood. 





THE LATE J. FRANK KEITH 


Mr. Keith always took a great interest in 
the Beaumont waterway, and was one of the 
most persistent workers in its development. 
While the J. F. Keith Co. was in existence, he 
bought two sehooners, the Mary and the Alice, 
which were used in the Mexican trade. Both 
of these schooners were lost in tropical storms. 
Nothing was ever heard of the Mary, its crew 
or cargo. When the Beaumont ship channel was 
completed in 1916, Mr. Keith took the first 
steamer there for a cargo. It was the 
Nicaragua, carrying a cargo of lumber to 
Jamaica. This vessel later went to pieces with 
a lumber cargo off the coast of Mexico. 


Mr. Keith was at one time president of the 
Beaumont Chamber of Commerce and served 
for several years on the city council of Beau- 
mont. He always took great interest in civic 
affairs and the principal downtown park in that 
city is named in his honor. 


Back in the early days while Mr. Keith was 
engaged at Village, as superintendent and later 
general manager of the Village Mills plant, he 
met Miss Alice Carroll, a sister of four well 
known lumbermen of those days: George, Mon- 
roe, Will and Ed. Carroll, and soon afterward 
the young couple were married. Mrs. Keith sur- 
vives him with one son, W. Carroll Keith, who 
is now superintendent of the mill, and four 
daughters, Mrs. Chester Easley, Mrs. H. C. 
Weiss, Mrs. C. N. Clark and Mrs. Harry Hutehe- 
son. One brother, John L. Keith, president of 
the E. L. Wilson Hardware Co., and one sister, 
Mrs. E. W. Alderson, also survive. 

Funeral services were held in Beaumont on 
Wednesday afternoon, with burial in Magnolia 
Cemetery, in that city. 





DAVID 0. ANDERSON 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 10.—Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, made this state- 
ment today on the death of D. O. Anderson, of 
Marion, 8. C.: 


The death of D. O. Anderson leaves a place in the 
councils of the lumber industry that can not soon 
or easily be filled. Few men have given such un- 
selfish, devoted and effective service in the affairs 
of the industry, without expectation of reward 
other than that which was to be found in the 
greater prosperity of the lumber industry and 
in the growing esteem of his fellows. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
in the death of Mr. Anderson has lost a man of 
unusual capacity to instill in others the spirit of 
harmony in coworking; of great diligence in seek- 
ing to improve the standards of his business: of 
steadfast fidelity to his high civic ideals and of 
proved loyalty to his friends. 


Mr. Compton went to Marion to attend the 
funeral, The ceremony was most impressive. 
Floral tributes and letters and telegrams of 
condolence were received from lumbermen in all 
sections of the country. 





David O. Anderson, president of the Ander- 
son Lumber Corporation, of Marion, 8. C., and 
a leader in lumber association work for many 
years, died suddenly at his home in Marion 
on Saturday night, Nov. 5, at the age of 53. 
He had been ill only a very short time and was 
not known to be in a serious condition. Active 
up to almost the last in all the various move- 
ments for the welfare of the industry into which 
his abounding energy led him to throw himself 
with enthusiasm, he leaves a void which the lum- 
ber world will find it very hard to fill. As chair- 
man of the publicity campaign committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
he was conducting a work in which he will be 
sorely missed. As a man and an associate he will 
be deeply mourned by many men both in the in- 
dustry and outside of it. He believed in the 
future of lumber, was an ardent supporter of 
associated effort toward the improvement of the 
industry and was always an enthusiastic believer 
in the value of widespread publicity regarding 
the exact status of lumber and its costs and’ 
prices. .He spread this doctrine industriously, 
first as chairman of the advertising committee 
of the North Carolina Pine Association and later 


as head of the extensive campaign undertaken 
recently by the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. But this was only one of his 
many interests in connection with the industry 
which he served, for whatever the problem might 
be that confronted members of the associations 
with which he was connected, he was always 
ready to bring a keen intellect, a practical com- 
mon sense and unflagging zeal to bear upon it. 


THE LATE DAVID 0. ANDERSON 





D. O. Anderson was left an orphan when a 
small boy, with neither brother nor sister, and 
fought his way to a high place in the business 
world with no assistance save his own determina- 
tion and native ability. Early in life he entered 
the lumber business in Duluth, his first position 
of note being that of treasurer for the Virginia 
Lumber Co., of that city, in 1903. Of the long, 
hard struggle up to that point we have no record, 
but we know that it must have been a strenuous 
one, and that it gaye to him the thoro under- 
standing of the lumber industry which since 
1903 has made him a power in that field. He 
retained his position with the company when 
it was taken over in 1906 by the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Co., and he was also at that time 
treasurer of the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific 
Railroad, which position he held until that road 
was taken over by the Canadian Northern. 

In 1909 Mr. Anderson left the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Co. and went to British Columbia, 
where he organized the Otis-Staples Lumber Co., 
of Wycliffe, B. C. He was secretary and treas- 
urer of that company until 1912. He has always 
retained his interest in the British Columbia 
developments and his membership in the Moun- 
tain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Anderson became interested in the lumber 
developments in southeastern States about the 
beginning of 1912, and after careful investiga- 
tion of conditions and prospects decided to take 
a hand in that development. He purchased the 
plant of the South Carolina Lumber Co. in that 
year, and for three years operated that concern 
under the name of D. O. Anderson. In 1915 he 
incorporated the present organization as the 
Anderson Lumber Corporation, of which he was 
president and treasurer. 

Mr. Anderson was always a strong believer 
in associated effort. In his British Columbia 
days he was prominently identified with the 
Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and immediately after locating at Marion, S. C., 
in 1912, he became a member of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association. The same year he became 
chairman of the advertising committee of that 
association and held that position continuously 
until 1919, when he became president of the 
association. He had been made a director in 
1913, and in 1914 and 1918 was vice president. 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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Federal Government Is Asked for Appropriation 
to Combat Infestation of Western Timber Lands 


KLAMATH FALLS, OrRE., Nov. 5.—The Kla- 
math-Lake Counties Forest Fire Association has 
issued the following report on the extent of 
pine beetle infestation and steps necessary to 
prevent its further spread: 


The Situation 


1. On 600,000 acres of privately owned yellow 
pine of high quality in southern Oregon and north- 
ern California, the western pine beetle has de- 
stroyed one billion feet of timber during the last 
ten years, according to Government estimates. 


2. At present there is a temporary and part 
cessation of these losses. During this temporary 
period, which bureau of entomology investigations 
show will very soon be followed by a resumption 
of the original epidemic, the beetles are confined 
to a much smaller number of trees. This con- 
centration of the beetles makes the cost of controll- 
ing them far less than will be the case in a year or 
two when the beetles are again on the rapid in- 
crease. 


3. The private timber owners are ready to begin 
their campaign to control the beetles on their 
own lands with the purpose of taking the fullest 
advantage of the great economy in controlling 
the beetles when they are at this low ebb. Complete 
coéperation on the part of all the private owners 
in the Oregon part of the project is insured by a 
recently enacted State law. 


4. Surrounding and intermingled with these pri- 
vately owned timber lands are approximately 700,- 
000 acres of Government yellow pine which have 
suffered destruction from the pine beetle to a de- 
gree equal to the private timber. As in the case 
of the infestation on the private timber, there is a 
temporary decline in the numbers of the pine beetle 
on the Federal timber. The Federal area includes 
parts of the Crater and Fremont national forests, 
Klamath Indian reservation, Oregon-California 
grant lands and unreserved public domain in, Ore- 
gon, and parts of the Modoc, Shasta and Klamath 
national forests in California. 


5. Unless control measures are undertaken on 
these infested Government areas simultaneously 
with the control campaign on the private lands, 
the efforts of the private owners will be ineffective 
because of the migration of the beetles from the 
Government areas to the adjacent private timber. 


6. In order, then, to enable the private owners 
to go ahead at this highly favorable time with the 
protection of their pine timber against the beetle 
and to protect valuable Government resources at 
the same time, the following bill* was introduced 
in both Houses of Congress in June, 1921: 


The Proposed Appropriation Bill 


A bill making appropriations for the prevention of 
loss of timber from insect infestations on re- 
served and unreserved public lands in Oregon 
and California, and for other purposes. 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED 


That the sum of $60,000, or such part thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby appropriated, to be im- 
mediately available and to continue available for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, to enable the 
secretary of agriculture to prevent further loss of 
— from insect infestations within the national 
orests. 


Sec. 2. That the sum of $90,000, or such part 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated, 
to be immediately available and to continue avail- 
able for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, to 
enable the secretary of the interior, either inde- 
pendently or in coéperation with the secretary of 
agriculture, to prevent further loss of timber from 
insect infestations on Indian reservations on lands 
title to which was revested in the United States 
by the Act of June 9, 1916 (Thirty-ninth Statutes, 
page 218), and on unreserved public lands in Ore- 
gon and California. 

Sec. 3. That no part of the appropriation made 
by this Act, except necessary expenditures for pre- 
liminary investigations, shall be expended unless 
the States of Oregon and California, or the owners 
of pine timber land adjacent to or intermingled 
with lands owned or administered by the United 
States, shall have satisfied the secretary of agricul- 
ture that the insect infestations on said adjacent 


* Senator McNary introduced the bill in the Sen- 
ate as Senate bill 2084, and it was introduced in 
the House by Representative Sinnott as House bill 
7194. Recently Representative John E. Raker, of 
California, introduced a bill (H. R. 8149) which is 
identical with Senator McNary’s and Representative 
Sinnott’s bills. 


and intermingled lands will be abated, in accord- 
ance with State law or voluntarily by the owners 
of such lands, to the extent necessary in the judg- 
ment of the secretary of agriculture to protect the 
timber on lands owned or administered by the 
United States from reinfestation and, if the plans 
of the State or private owners are satisfactory to 
him, the secretary of agriculture shall so certify 
to the secretary of the interior. 


Immediate Passage of This Bill Is a Necessity 


It is important and urgent that Congress pass 
this bill at this session for the following reasons: 


1. The present part cessation of activity of the 
western pine beetle makes its control several times 
cheaper than it will be in another year or two 
when the beetles will again increase. This is true 
both on the Government and private areas within 
the proposed project. 

2. If there is delay in the congressional appro- 
priation for the control work on the Government 
lands, the private owners will be forced to delay 
their own control operations. In the meantime 
effective control measures will rapidly become more 
expensive with the increase of the beetles and 
considerable quantities of valuable timber will be 
killed on both Government and private lands. 


3. The methods of control to be used on both 
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The destruction caused by the western pine 
beetle in yellow pine stands of Oregon and 
California is often greater than by fire. Much 
of the damage is characteristically in groups 
and in the best stands 


Government and private areas are of proved effec- 
tiveness. 


4. For every dollar spent now by the private 
owners and the Government for control work there 
will be many dollars’ worth of timber saved. Much 
of the Government timber is of even. greater ac- 
cessibility and marketability than the private tim- 
ber. The Government timber to be protected will 
therefore be a revenue producer in the very near 
future. The pine timber in the south half of the 
Klamath Indian reservation is now on the market 
and heavy losses have already occurred in it be- 
cause of the pine beetle and will recur within the 
next few years if control measures are delayed. 


5. The proposed Government appropriation is for 
the protection of Government resources on a specific 
area and indirectly to enable the private owners to 
proceed with their own protection work, and is not 
for the enlargement of the activity and personnel 
of any Government bureaus. 

6. Most important of all is the fact that the 
timber loss which will inevitably occur even with- 
in the next year if control measures on private and 
government timber are delayed, will be large and 
irreparable, not only to the private owners and 
the Government, but to the communities dependent 
upon a permanent supply of timber for their very 
existence, 


Status of the Bill on Sept. 15, 1921 

In the Senate, Senator McNary’s bill (S. 2084; 
is now before the committee on agriculture an: 
forestry, of which Senator George W. Norris, 0: 
Nebraska, is chairman. The appropriations com 
mittee, of which Senator Francis E. Warren, o 
Wyoming, is the chairman, will probably have tx 
pass on this bill before it is presented to the 
Senate for action. 

In the House, Representative Sinnott’s bili 
(H. R. 7194) is in the hands of the committee o 
agriculture, of which Gilbert N. Haugen, of Iow: 
is chairman. Upon its approval by this committe: 
the measure will probably go before the ways ani: 
means committee, of which Representative Josep! 
W. Fordney, of Michigan, is chairman. 

Representative John E. Raker, of California, has 
recently introduced a bill (H. R. 8419) which is 
identical with Senator McNary’s and Representativ: 
Sinnott’s bill. 

The $150,000 appropriation for fighting the pin» 
beetle on Federal lands in southern Oregon an: 
northern California, as provided by these Dills. 
has the full and unqualified approval of the secr: 
tary of agriculture and the secretary of the inte- 
rior. 

Statement of the Situation by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
The Appropriation (The Sinnott-McNary Pine 
Beetle Appropriation Bill) 

The bill proposes to appropriate $150,000 to 
enable the secretary of agriculture and the secretary 
of the interior to combat an insect infestation of 
the timber upon the national forests, Indian reser- 
vations, lands revested in the United States under 
the Act of June 9, 1916 (39 Stat., 218) and on 
the unreserved public lands in Oregon and Cali 
fornia. Of this amount $60,000 is to be spent by 
the secretary of agriculture and $90,000 is appro 
priated to enable the secretary of the interior either 
independently or in codperation with the secretary 
of agriculture to prevent further loss of timber 
upon lands under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of the Interior. Section 3 of the bill provides that 
no part of the moneys appropriated shall be spent 
except for preliminary investigation unless the 
States of Oregon and Washington or the owners 
of the pine timber land adjacent to the Government 
lands shall have satisfied the secretary of agricul- 
ture that the insect infestation will be abated upon 
the State and privately owned lands so as to pre- 
vent its spread to the timber on the Government 
lands. 

Damage by Beetles 

From reports of local officers of this department 
it is found that a serious epidemic of bark beetles 
has killed a billion feet of ‘valuable pine timber 
on both sides of the line between the States of 
Oregon and California during the last few years 
and that unless it is checked the loss already esti- 
mated at three million dollars is likely to be double 
or treble that amount. The infestation has spread 
until now about a million and a quarter acres are 
involved. About half of this area is in private 
ownership. The other half is owned or adminis- 
tered by the United States, including parts of five 
national forests, part of the Klamath Indian reser- 
vation, part of the revested Oregon and California 
land grant and a small part of the unentered public 
domain. The situation is shown graphically on the 
attached map. 


Efforts at Control 


Some of the private owners of the region have 
attempted to protect their remaining timber by 
destroying the insects on their own lands. These 
efforts have not been successful because of the 
renewed attacks by beetles from adjacent lands. 
The entire region must be regarded as a unit. If 
the insects are to be combated successfully, the 
action taken must be with the view of cleansing 
all or a large part of the unit in one general plan. 
Oregon Legislation 

The legislature of Oregon recognizing this 
menace and having before it the experience of 
other epidemics of tree killing insects, has passed 
a bill which provides that insect infestations of 
this character may be declared to be a public 
nuisance and that the owners of the land on which 
the infested timber stands must abate the nuisance 
or the State will do so at the owners’ expense. This 
legislation is ineffective where Government land 
is involved since the State can not require the 
Federal Government to pay. 

Area Covered by Epidemic 


The epidemic covers about 250,000 acres in the 
Klamath Indian reservation, 100,000 acres of the 
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vevested Oregon and California grant lands in Ore- 
zon as well as 25,000 acres of unappropriated 
public land and 285,000 acres of Government land 
in national forests on both sides of the State line. 
The private owners and the State of Oregon.are 
both helpless in spite of the State legislation unless 
the Federal Government will do its share in pro- 
tecting the ten billion feet of pine timber, worth 


at least $30,000,000, which is the main resource 
of the region. 


Activity of Private Owners 

In April, the private owners of timber in the 
region called a meeting at Klamath Falls in which 
the situation was discussed. Besides by the own- 
ers of private land the meeting was attended by 
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Proposed Southern Oregon-Northern California Insect Control Project. (Boundaries of Project Shown 


by Heavy Broken Line) 


representatives of the Indian office of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the bureau of entomology 
and the Forest Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the California Forestry Committee, the 
Oregon State forester’s office, the Oregon Agricul- 
ture College and the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association. At the meeting it developed that 
the private owners were anxious to combat the 
insect infestation in accordance with the Oregon 
law or voluntarily, but they felt that it was rea- 
sonable and just that the United States as an owner 
of a large part of the infested unit should clean its 
own lands both for its own protection and to aid 
in removing the menace that now threatens the 
timber of the entire region. ‘The lands are so 
intermingled that it is almost useless for any 
private owner or all of them combined to act unless 
the Federal Government does its share. 


Estimated Cost of Control 


It is estimated by the department that the work 
of cleaning the Government lands would cost ap- 
proximately $150,000 and that it will require a 
similar amount to remove the infestation from the 
privately owned lands. The department feels that 
the Government should undertake its obligation in 
remoyisig fhis: menace in order to protect its own 
lands ag well as:to be just to the owners of inter- 
mingled*lands. “Unless the work of combating this 
infestation is begun at ‘an early date the insects 
will spread over’ a much greater territory, will 
cause much ‘mores damage to:adjacent timber and 
will be more difficult to suppress. 





SEE END OF ANTISHINGLE FIGHT - 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, Nov. 7.—Satisfactory set- 
tlement of the dispute on the use of wood 
shingles in Ohio, betweeen the lumber industry 
and the State fire marshal’s office, seems to be 
at hand. It is understood here that the anti- 
shingle legislation will be considered as a local 
problem, and that the matter of proper and 
improper places where wood shingles may be 
used in cities will be determined by the city 
councils, which create the various building zones. 





INVITES CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 7.—Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, in a letter to the 
members and subscribers of that organization, 
discusses conditions in the industry and invites 
constructive criticism of, and codperation with 
the National. His letter follows: 

Your industry during the last two years has 
gone thru the most prolonged period of falling 
prices and inactive demand which it has experi- 
enced in nearly thirty years. Circumstances be- 
yond your control were largely responsible for this, 
and the lumber industry may justly be thankful 
that the violent readjustment of business played 
no greater havoc. than it did. A turn in the lum- 
ber tide appears to have come, more pronounced in 
some places than in others, but evident every- 
where. It is significant not because of the sudden 
spurt in orders during the last eight weeks, but 
because of the sounder underlying conditions of 
demand for and supply of lumber than have existed 
at any other time during the last twenty-six 
months. 

Early last spring, in speaking at the annual 
meeting of the Southern Pine Association, I stated 
the belief that no substantial recovery in the lum- 
ber business might reasonably be expected until 
this fall; that the wise thing to do in the mean- 
time was to economize and “hang on.’’ The re- 
ports of lumber movement for the last two months 
indicate that this prediction was even a little over- 
conservative. But at all events, if available in- 
formation is accurate and representative, the pres- 
ent increased activity in the lumber trade is likely 
to continue'for some time ; and if it does, the recent 
prolonged stringency of the sawmills will be re- 
lieved about as much as can now be reasonably ex- 
pected. If the present condition continues for a 
few months it is not likely that there will be, for 
several years at least, a depression in the lumber 
trade comparable with that in 1920 and 1921. 


When there is no profit in your business, it is not 
to be expected that you should pay much attention 
to affairs of the lumber industry except those that 
are immediately and directly your own. When 
your business is bad and you are helpless to pre- 
vent its becoming worse, it is very easy to “kick,” 
even tho other people are as badly off as you are. 
During the last year there has been a lot of “kick- 
ing.’ Sometimes there has been too much. Most 


of it, to be sure, has been aimed not at anything in 
particular, but at things generally. I am not sur- 
prised that there has been so much “kicking.” 
Everybody was doing it; not only lumbermen. Out- 
side of the farmers, few people had a better right 
to “kick” than the lumbermen—or more to kick 
about. If other folks had been trying for a whole 
year, like many of you have, to sell something 
that nobody wanted, they would have found some- 
thing to “kick” about, too. But the water that has 
already run over the dam isn’t going to turn any 
mill wheels. So let’s forget about it and see what 
we can do with the water that’s still up the stream. 
If statistics tell the truth, it looks as if you are 
going to be in the lumber business for a while 
instead of on the “waiting list.’ It will be quite a 
while before the lumber industry needs the “benefit 
of clergy.” 

You and your fellow lumbermen spend a lot of 
money each year thru your associations to do 
things which have to be done, but which you indi- 
vidually can not do. You have entrusted to the 
National. Lumber Manufacturers’ Association a 
few specific duties. You expect it to represent you 
and about two thousand other lumbermen in some 
matters of common national interest. Among these 
are publicity, lumber economics, taxation and gov- 
ernmental relations and technical research in the 
methods of production and utilization of lumber. 
During the last six months I have visited nearly 
every lumber producing section of the United 
States. Lumbermen everywhere have shown an 
active interest in what the National association is 
doing. But there has been much divergence of 
opinion as to how the association should do it. 
For example, lumbermen everywhere want to have 
the true story of lumber carried to the people thru 
publicity and advertising. But few apparently are 
in agreement as to just what the true story of lum- 
ber is. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
is a part of your business. If it isn’t, it has no 
business being in business. If it is, it is entitled 
to the kind of support you give your own business. 
Its activities are conducted according to policies 
determined by its board of directors upon which 
you are represented. If in your judgment any of 
these policies are unwise, talk them over with your 
representatives on the board. There must be give 
and take—some of both and not too much of either. 
The association can get more things done the way 
the board of directors wants them done if too 


much of its time and energy is not used up in 
explaining why it doesn’t do them differently. If 
it undertook to satisfy each individual lumberman 
it wouldn’t satisfy anybody. The association can 
be conducted in just one of two ways. Either it 
can be run for the purpose of avoiding criticism 
from its own members; or, it can be run for the 
purpose of doing the lumber industry the most 
good. The first way is the easiest, but it is not 
worth your money. The second way is hard, but 
you ought to save your time and your money unless 
you are willing to have the association run in that 
way and for that purpose. 


The association has a small but able staff. It 
is making definite constructive progress at con- 
siderably less than the estimated expense. With 
your aid and your action this expense can be still 
further reduced without substantial detriment. 
The association has so far gone thru the long 
period of depression without necessity of curtail- 
ing any important activity ; not only without beg- 
ging for money, but with a surplus sufficient to 
guarantee continuity of its operations. This never 
happened before. It is, I believe, getting better 
results per dollar expended than at any previous 
time during the brief period of my connection 
with it. 

We need your advice and your constructive criti- 
cism if we are to stay out of the ‘rut.’ We must 
not lose close contact with the practical problems of 
the industry. If the association is permitted and 
encouraged to conduct its affairs in the same sys- 
tematic and businesslike way that you expect of 
your own companies, its work will be effective. 
But it will be less effective unless it gets—and 
keeps—its fair share of your confidence and your 
optimism. 


The next five years will probably decide pretty 
largely the conditions under which the lumber 
industry in the future is to be conducted in this 
eountry. If you believe in your own business, you 
will back up your own associations, which are the 
most effective means you have of helping to get 
these questions settled right. But your relief in 
your associations can be no greater than your 
belief in the future of your own business. I once 
knew an old lady who was the last word in pessi- 
mism. Whenever she found that she was feeling 
very fine, she immediately began to feel bad because 
she knew that after awhile she would feel worse. 
There’s a moral in that, too! 
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Looking over the program of this Logging Con- 
gress I have been extremely impressed with the 
idea that for about the first time the college man 
—the engineer—is finding a place in logging. Not 
only that, but the old time lumberjack is being 
rapidly made over. With all the reports and sys- 
tems now in vogue it is no longer possible for the 
logger to confine himsel? to logging and never write 
a letter or make a report. Heretofore there has 
been little chance for the college man in the lumber 


[By Col. S. O. Johnson, Berkeley, Calif.] 


Evolution of Logging Superintendent Into General Manager” 





a great deal more than all other costs put together. 
The difference at the plant between a successful 
and an unsuccessful manufacturer is about 50 cents 
a thousand feet, while the difference in the woods 
is several dollars. Without doubt the logging end 
is much more than one-half the business. Show 
me a plant where the logging is well conducted 
and I will show you a successful plant, and vice 
versa. 

If what I have said is so, and I know it to be so, 

















Views taken on the Ft. Bragg trip of the ae La Congress—Left to right: John Ross, 


Mendocino Lumber Co., Mendocino, Calif.; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Carleton White, Guy 


tis R. Johnson, vice president Union Lumber Co., 
Weller and J. White, of the office, store and field 


staff of the Union Lumber Co., Fort Bragg, Calif. 





woods, unless he camouflaged himself and refused 
to admit the allegation, but we are gradually evolv- 
ing from that situation. 

The point I am trying to make is that the logger 
of years ago has changed. He used to go.into the 
woods in the fall and you would see nor hear 
nothing of him until spring. Then about all you 
would hear from him was in the process of settling 
up and giving him his pay check; the logs were 
in and that was all you were interested in. That 
situation has gradually changed, and it now is 
possible for the owners of a concern to get ac- 
quainted with, and come constantly in contact with, 
that animal called the logger. 

Let us enumerate a few of the qualifications 
necessary for a good logger, or putting the proposi- 
tion the other way, let us see what qualifications 
are found in the make-up of a successful logger. 
In the first place, I defy anyone to show me a 
logging camp foreman who has held down the job 
for any length of time who is a fourflusher. By 
that I mean that you must know your business. 
You can’t bluff your way thru when running a 
bunch of loggers. They will be ‘‘on to you” about 
the second day. In some other line a man might 
get away with it, but not out in the woods. 

In the next place, a good camp foreman must be 
a real man—no substitute. If he isn’t a regular 
two fisted man he doesn’t last long. The next re- 
quirement is leadership, that thing that has always 
counted so much in handling men in battle. No 
man without great ability of leadership has had 
statues built to him, as have Napoleon, Grant and 
Washington. Nowhere in the lumber industry, or 
any other, is leadership so essential a qualification 
as in a logging camp. 

Next, he must have that thing so hard to label, 
but which has the most value of any qualification 
in business—the human touch. Perhaps you will 
understand what I mean by that word altho there 
is no word or phrase that quite expresses what I 
have in mind. It is that quality in a leader that 
will make men willing to go to hell for him. It’s 
the big thing that has always counted in an army. 

In a general way these are the qualifications that 
a successful camp foreman must have. It goes 
without saying that they are the same qualifica- 
tions that a logging superintendent must have, and 
generally does have. 

Something else that I think is more highly de- 
veloped in the logging end of the lumber business 
than in most any business that I know of is re- 
sourcefulness. There is always something new in 
a logging camp. The successful logger is the man 
who can meet new situations as they arise. 

No one can contradict the fact that the logging 
is the most important part of a lumber manufac- 
turing institution. The logging costs are usually 


* An address delivered at banquet of Pacific 
Logging Congress, San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 27. 


is it not the logical conclusion that a logging 
superintendent’s next job is that of manager of 
the plant? Then, when he has the training and 
all the qualifications, why doesn’t he become the 
manager? Occasionally, but very rarely, he does. 
I know of one good example, and that was Bill 
Deering, of Potlatch. Noman in this room or any- 
where else would say that he was not a success 
from every standpoint—not exactly the type of 
general manager seen in many plants today, but 
how can you expect a logger—nor does anyone want 
a logger—to be a commonplace general manager? 
The main thing is, Bill Deering delivered the goods, 
and he wasn’t bothered much by strikes or men 
quitting or by dissatisfaction from any quarter. 
Now the big question arises: Why are not more 
loggers general managers? I would say that the 


fault lies largely in two directions. First, un 
fortunately the man who owns the property does 
not as a rule see enough of the logger. It is a 
good deal like courting a girl: The fellow on the 
job usually gets the inside track. That’s the 
handicap of the logger; he is busy in the woods. 
Again, there always arises the question with th« 
powers that be—the powers that make the general 
manager: “Well, Charlie Jones is out there in the 
woods; he’s a good logger and that’s over half 
the game. We can make someone else general man- 
ager, and not spoil a good logger. As long as the 
logs are coming in cheap things won’t go much 
wrong on the other end, and we are afraid we 
haven’t got anyone good enough to take Charlie 
Jones’ place.” 

But I believe the main fault lies with you log- 
gers. It seems to be a kind of foregone conclusion 
that a logger is a logger. Both in his own mind 
and in the minds of the owners the assumption is 
that when he gets up as high as he can go in the 
logging end he is thru. Now, every logging super 
intendent should have an understudy. He must re- 
member that he can not leave his job until he has 
someone who can handle it just as well as he can. 
Then he can step up higher. He must let the 
president, or whoever is the power in his concern, 
know and be proud of the fact that he has an 
understudy and therefore is available for bigger 
work any time the bigger work comes to him. He 
must feel in himself that he is going to be thy 
general manager and prepare for it, for if he 
doesn’t feel it in himself it is certain that he never 
will be. 


I have heard a great many loggers say, when 
they came down to the plant: ‘Well, I don’t care 
anything about this. All I am interested in is 
putting the logs in the pond.” Whether a logger 
really feels that. way—which I doubt very much— 
or not, every time he talks that way he puts up a 
barrier between himself and the job of general 
manager. If the loggers of the various organiza- 
tions would make up their minds that no one about 
the plant is more capable of being general manager ; 
that while they, of course, are interested primarily 
in the logging they also are interested in the whole 
plant; that they are big enough for the job, and 
that they are willing to tackle it tomorrow, the 
logical sequence of things should put them right 
into the general manager’s chair. With such an 
attitude and ambition there would be more logging 
superintendents filling general managers’ positions 
than there are today; and, what is more, the lum- 
ber business would by no means suffer because of 
that fact. 




















On the Pacific Logging Congress trip to Ft. Bragg—Left) “Big Bill’? Bouschor, Willamette Iron & 
Steel Works, Portland. He entertained at the Fort Bragg breakfast with Irish and French 


stories. 
camps. 
(Right) F 
Co., Fort Bragg, Calif. 


He was proud of the work of the Willamette donkeys in the Union Lumber Co.’s 
(Center) “Bob” Jensen, Puget Mill Co., Seattle, Wash.—“The life of the party.” 
. C. White, vice president, and Walter G. Collins, plant superintendent Union Lumber 
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Nov. 16-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga. Annual, 

Nov. 19—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Moberly, Mo. Annual, 

Nov. 19—Alexandria District Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, Lake Charles, La, Monthly meeting. 

Nov. 28—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla, Semiannual, 

Dec. 6—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Dec, 7-8—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, Washington 

Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

11-12—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 

King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual, 

Jan, 12-14—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo, 

Annual. 

17-19—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn, Annual. 

Jan, 18-19—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual, 

Jan. 20—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 
Wash. nnual, 

Jan, 20—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 

Jan, 24-25—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 

Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Annual. 

25-27—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 

Dealers, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan, 25-27—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual, 

Jan, 26-27—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Lawrenceville, Ill, Annual, 
Jan, 26-27—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Annual. 

Jan. 26-27—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Annual, 
Feb. 2-3—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Durant Hotel, Flint, Mich. Annual. 
Feb. 8-10—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual, 

Feb. 8-10—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 

Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. Annual, 

14-16—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 22-24—Illinois Lumber .& Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Annual, 


NORTHWESTERN HARDWOOD ANNUAL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 9.—The annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Hardwood Lum- 
bermen’s Association will take place here Dec. 
6. Arrangements for the meeting and the an- 
nual banquet in connection with it are in the 
hands of a committee consisting of Payson 
Smith, R. T. Dunean and T. T. Jones. 


Jan. 


Jan, 


Jan, 


Feb. 


WHOLESALE HARDWOOD QUARTERLY 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 8.—While notices 
had been sent out that the quarterly meeting of 
the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation would be held Nov. 11 in this city, a 
later announcement has been made that because 
of Nov. 11—Armistice Day—having been de- 
elared a public holiday, the hardwood men had 
decided to postpone their meeting until some 
future date, due notice of which will be sent out 
to the membership. 


FOUR L’S HELP IMPROVE CONDITIONS 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Nov. 5.—The Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen, popularly known as 
the Four L’s, is proving an influential factor in 
improving conditions in the logging and lum- 
bering industries of the Pacific Northwest and 
helping to stabilize matters, judging from ar- 
ticles appearing in the organization’s monthly 
publication, the Bulletin, published for em- 
ployees and employers alike, for the Four L’s is 
for both employer and employee. 

The November issue of the Bulletin devotes 
considerable space to consideration of the 8- 
hour day and several interviews reveal that 
employers have been convinced thru experience 
that, as one of them puts it, ‘‘it isn’t the hours 
men work that will increase the dutput 
maximum output comes thru good will and wise 
and efficient management.’’ Another says 
‘*that no industry can attain full prosperity as 
long as employers expect maximum service for 
minimum pay and employees expect maximum 
pay for minimum service.’’ President Norman 
’, Coleman, of the Four L’s, asks the hypotheti- 


eal question, ‘‘Why not a 10-hour day,’’ and 
answers, ‘‘ because it would cost too much, in 
bodies too fatigued to react quickly in the pres- 
ence of danger, in minds embittered with a 
sense of oppression, in wills turned from the 
purposes of production, in confidence destroyed, 
and in working partnership broken.’’ 


NATIONAL WHOLESALERS TO MEET 

New York, Nov. 7.—At the trustees meeting 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation held Nov. 4, invitations were received 
from many cities urging the association to hold 
its next annual convention there. The last an- 
nual meeting was held at Chicago and this year, 
in the interest of the association, the trustees 
believed it better to select a more easterly loca- 
tion. After careful consideration, Washington, 
D. C., was unanimously decided upon, the meet- 
ing to be held during March, 1922, the exact 
time and other meeting details being left with 
the executive committee, President McClure be- 
ing authorized to add to this committee as 
necessary. This will be the thirtieth annual 
meeting of the association and unquestionably 
will be the largest in the history of the organ- 
ization. 


a 


APPOINTS ADVISER ON TAXES 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 5.—David T. Mason, 
forest engineer, Portland, Ore., and formerly 
chief of the timber section of the internal reve- 
nue department of the United States, has been 
engaged by the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
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sociation to act in an advisory capacity for the 
benefit of members of that association. Mr. 
Mason is well known to Pacifie coast and In- 
land Empire lumbermen, with whom he has 
come in contact in different capacities. Some 
lumber manufacturers are finding themselves 
in difficulties because of the intricacies of the 
tax laws as they affect particular operations. It 
is the hope of the association that Mr. Mason’s 
knowledge of the work will enable him to so 
advise its members that they may solve some of 
their tax problems. 


EASTERN SALESMEN CONFER 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 7.—The November 
meeting of the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s As- 
sociation was held at the City Club last Friday 
night, preceded by a dinner. President Walton 
R. Johnston officiated, and there were about 
fifty present. He said the organization was 
rendering a definite service to its members. 
Four new additions had brought the member- 
ship up to 136, and President Johnston intro- 
duced J. Frederick Martin, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, as a 
man with 136 friends in the organization. 

Mr. Martin said he would be glad to be able 
to say anything that might help to uphold the 
high standards in which they were all so much 
interested, and suggested that men should not 
be too eager to sell at once, but should cultivate 
the customer and be sure to know what he needs 
before selling him. . He said he deprecated the 
taking of orders subject to acceptance by the 


house, as it tended to belittle the salesman and 
helped to drive the retailer direct to the mill. 
New salesmen should train at mills or in yards, 
and be qualified to close the deal on the spot. 
Optimism is a tonic, but so is strychnine; and an 
overdose of either may be bad. Salesmen 
should never be like old women that bring their 
knitting and come to spend the afternoon. 
There will be no settled prosperity until every 
line is brought to offer its commodity at a fair 
exchange value, whether it be labor, service or 
merchandise. 

The new members elected were: T. Henry 
Johnson, of the American Lumber & Export 
Co.; Stanley B. Tracy, of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co.; S. Ashton Souder, of E. A. Souder 
& Co., and John R. Cornwell, of the W. M. Rit- 
ter Lumber Co. 

W. J. Howells, of the employment committee, 
reported several applications on hand for sales- 
men, but no applicants for jobs. 

John M. Coin, of the Sterling Lumber Co., 
gave a very interesting report of his recent trip 
to the Pacific coast, from the mills of Idaho and 
Washington, to the Mexican border, and back 
thru Salt Lake City. 

President Johnston advised all to read the 
bulletins of the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association. In the discussion on market con- 
ditions it was brought out clearly that the pros- 
pect of a shortage of lumber in the spring or 
before is considered very real. 


CLEVELAND BUREAU WINS FAVOR 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 7.—Report on the first 
month’s activity of the inspection bureau of 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
has been made public by Manager W. W. Fur- 
bush, of the bureau. The report shows that 
many industrial plants and other lumber con- 
sumers welcome having their material passed 
upon officially for quality and quantity. Other 
cities thruout Ohio are contemplating the in- 
stallation of similar bureaus under direction 
of the Ohio association, and State associations 
elsewhere are inquiring as to its possibilities in 
their own localities. 


THIRTY-ONE INITIATED IN NEW YORK 


Str. Louris, Mo., Nov. 8.—Word has been re- 
ceived at Hoo-Hoo headquarters here of a con- 
catenation in New York last Saturday night, 
when thirty-one candidates were initiated into 
the order. The concatenation took place in the 
Colonial ballroom of the Hotel MeAlpin, and 
it was the first held since E. S. Anderson be- 
came Vicegerent Snark on Sept. 9. 

Each Hoo-Hoo present received a special 
button for the oceasion. Covers were laid for 
sixty-nine at the banquet, at which P. J. Wil- 
son, past Supreme Gurdon, was toastmaster. 
Others who spoke were H. R. Isherwood, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and Mr. Kimball, of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Plans are under way for meetings and con- 
eatenations in several of the eastern cities and 
prospects are bright for a large increase in 
membership in the East for 1922. 


NEW ORLEANS CATS TO DINE 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Nov. 9.—Word has been re- 
ceived at headquarters of the Concatenated Or- 
der of Hoo-Hoo that a dinner will be given at 
the Lumbermen’s Club in New Orleans by Hoo- 
Hoo there on Nov. 23 in honor of Secretary- 
treasurer H. R. Isherwood. Other notables will 
be present, including James C. Simpson, a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Nine, and Charles J. Kam- 
mer, of New York, a former Supreme Junior 
Hoo-Hoo. Following the dinner there will be 
a concatenation. 

Roger E. Simmons, Vicegerent Snark of the 
New Orleans district, will be in charge, assisted 
by the following committee: H. 8. Riecke, R. A. 
MecLauchlan, M. J. Duvernay, C. F. Reimann, 
J. W. Michel, Phil Lanier, V. L. McCarty, K. H. 
Pullen and M. P. Kelly. 
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Get Ready Now 
for the New Year! 


Now, as never before in the history of the 
Lumber Industry, it is imperative that every 
Dealer have -positive and complete accounting 
control of his Purchases, Sales, General Over- 
head and Operating Expenses and Costs, Credits, 
Cash, ete. 


This control can be best maintained con- 
stantly, accurately, economically, through the 


BOYCE UNIFORM 


LUMBER 


Accounting 
SYSTEM 


The New Year, with its improved business con- 
ditions, is just around the corner. Prepare for the 
renewed activity now. by placing your accounting 
on the most practical, profitable basis. 

The Boyce Uniform Lumber Accounting System 
is the only System specifically designed to meet the 
demand for Uniform or Standardized Accounting 
Methods throughout the Lumber Industry. 

It is applicable alike to the large or small busi- 
ness and to branch yard operation. 

It is the direct development and result of years 
of experience in studying the needs of, and install- 
ing systems for, Lumber Dealers in all parts of the 
country. 

It is thorough, accurate, complete—yet so direct 
that it reduces accounting work to the very mini- 
mum. 

It is so simple and accessible that it keeps you in 
constant touch with every detail of your business. 

It gives you all the facts necessary to the most 
profitable administration of your business. 

It tells you at any time, on any day, just how 
your business stands down to the last entry. 

It discloses costly leaks and losses. 

It shows when and where profits are lagging. 

t is self-proving. 

It automatically develops the information neces- 
sary for figuring Income Tax Returns. 

It quickly produces a Daily Report which vir- 
tually is a Daily Audit of the books. 

It automatically compiles the figures for compre- 
hensive periodical Business Statements showing 
Profit and Loss, Assets and Liabilities. 

It provides for a Comparative Analytical State- 
ment of Costs and the relative effect of each of 
these on Total Costs. 

It covers every phase of Lumber Accounting re- 
gardless of the number of departments operated. 

_ Its initial cost is nominal. ‘ 


Its operating cost is much lower than less effi- 
cient methods. 

Let us tell you how easily the Boyce Uniform 
Lumber Accounting System can be installed in your 
business without interruption in your office routine. 

Write today to Lumber Systems Division. 


A. E. Boyce Company 


Accounting Systems Engineers 
Manufacturing Stationers 


Muncie, Ind. 


109 Boyce 
Building, 
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National Wholesalers Trustees | 


NEw York, Nov. 7.—The trustees of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held a very important meeting at the associa- 
tion office last Friday, seventeen of the twenty- 
one trustees being present. The reports and 
discussions indicate the satisfactory growth of 
the organization. 


The membership committee reported 523 
members, compared with 516 a year ago, with a 
growing percentage of the membership taking 
advantage of the credit department or bureau 
of information. F. L. Brown, Chicago, general 
chairman of the membership committee, pre- 
sented a statement outlining his committee’s 
campaign for bringing the total membership up 
to 600 before the next annual convention. Four 
members who resigned during the year applied 
for reinstatement. The bureau of information, 
the association’s most important privilege, is 
used to a greater extent than ever, and A. L. 
Stone, chairman of the board of managers, has 
been in town for a couple of days conferring 
with Secretary Schupner for the purpose of 
keeping these facilities up to date and improv- 
ing them wherever possible. The collection de- 
partment has handled since March 1 claims ag- 
gregating $587,661. 

The arbitration committee reported numerous 
arbitrations settled and several under way, the 
committee being in session two days this week 
on an important case to be used by a Federal 
court as the basis of its decision. The commit- 
tee on interassociation arbitration procedure is 
at work upon a plan of procedure, believing that 
conclusions should be reached by practical lum- 
bermen, rather than thru a legal process. 

The railroad and transportation committee 
reported on its efforts to secure the restoration 
of the Pacific coast rate relationship. The com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the filing of a 
formal complaint can well be deferred until 
the proposed rate reductions are finally an- 
nounced. The trustees favor a reduction to 
the rates effective prior to Aug. 26, 1920. 

The legislation committee reported its success 
in assisting in securing the passage of the Wins- 
low-Townsend bill thru the House and is watch- 
ing its progress in the Senate. The Freling- 
huysen bill was given attention, the trustees op- 
posing this bill so far as it contemplates Gov- 
ernment supervision of the coal industry. 

The committee on terms of sale and trade 
ethics reported that several members had re- 
quested assistance in the preparation of accept- 
ance of order forms, that the membership is be- 
ing canvassed for the purpose. of obtaining forms 
now in use, it being the intention of the com- 
mittee to digest these and recommend a general 
form in use among members. This was ap’ 
proved and the committee is at work. This in- 
vestigation will be helpful in complying with 
the request from the sales code committee of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association to 
codperate in the preparation of a sales code. 

Of much importance is the appointment of 
W. H. Schuette, Pittsburgh, first vice president 
of the association, as a member of the committee 
on distribution of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. A resolution was adopted 


tendering the facilities of the associatien to 


the committee. 
Secretary Schupner was authorized to apply 


-for membership in the International Chamber 


of Commerce and J. H. Burton, of New York, 
who was the accredited delegate of the associa- 
tion at the first International Chamber of Com- 
merce at Paris, was named one of the two dele- 
gates to represent the association in the inter- 
national chamber. 

The association has outgrown its office facili- 
ties at 66 Broadway, where it has been estab- 
lished for more than twenty years. The trustees 
have authorized a lease which when occupied 
will permit not only more efficiency but a steady 
growth. 

Further reports were submitted covering co- 
operation with the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association regarding assistance in developing 
the eastern office of that organization; with the 
National Federation of Construction Industries, 
of special reference to its aim to convince con- 


struction interests that “lumber prices had sut’- 
ficiently deflated to warrant a general renewal 
of building construction; consideration of the 
special reports of C. V. McCreight, appointed to 
attend the convention of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and the standard- 
ization conference; of the committee on trade 
relations, on its investigation of an alleged dis- 
crimination against the wholesaler; of the co- 
operation with the bureau of the census, wit! a 
view of obtaining statistics of lumber stocks 
on hand to be used with production statisties; of 
the association bulletin service, and the more 
extended use of the association emblem, ‘She 
committee on the revision of bylaws is at work 
and will report fully at an early date. 

Dan MeLachlin, a trustee and member of the 
executive committee as well as president of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, exteniod 
a cordial invitation to the trustees and membrs 
to be present at the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Association at Toronto in January. 

Owing to ill health, E. F. Perry tendered his. 
resignation as resident vice president. This 
was accepted, effective Dec. 31, 1921, after which 
date the office will be abolished. 

As noted elsewhere, the trustees voted to hold 
the next annual convention at Washington, D. C. 


A NOVEL LOGGING SLED BRAKE 


A sled brake for logging sleds has been devised 
by Harlie A. Rowe, of Brandon, Vt. It consists 
of a series of spring steel flat bars terminating 
in teeth and mounted on crossbars attached to 








(Above) A sled propped up so that the tooth-like 
arrangement of the brake bars can be clearly 
seen. (Below) The brake in use in hauling 
logs in New England 


the sled body. A spring is provided to hold th: 
brake normally in operative position, and 
lever arrangement which is operated by a chai 
attached to a crank mounted on the front bol 
ster of the tongue bar provides means fo! 
shifting it to a braking position. The brak« 
also is useful in breaking up an ice-encrusted roac! 
and uneven roadbed. The main crossbar is rota- 
tably mounted on brackets that are secured t 
the underside of the top bars of the runners, so 
that the device may be easily applied. 


PO DPBPBDBD DD DDD 


THERE ARE 20,183,000 horses in the United 
States. This is an increase of more than 4,000,- 
000 in twenty-five years. It is apparent, there 
fore, that the automobile is not putting the 
horse out of business. There are 4,999,000 
mules, which is nearly double the number 
twenty-five years ago. 
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. Cooperage Industries Hold Semiannual 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Nov. 11.—‘‘Put the 
Wooden Barrel Where It Belongs,’’ is the slogan 
wf the semiannual convention of the Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America, which con- 
yened Wednesday at Hotel Traymore. The first 
two days were given over to group sessions. 

At the first general session held this morning 
reports of the officers were read. In his report 
Vv. W. Krafft, secretary-manager, said that mem- 
bers are more than ever impressed with the im- 
portanee of quality. 


Relations With Railroads Discussed 


He said that one of the recognized factors 
affecting the situation is the railroad probleni. 
He continued: 

The effect of the existing level of freight rates is 
‘learly apparent and our efforts and influence should 
properly be directed toward securing a_readjust- 
ment in rates that will permit of. the free move- 
ment of traffic. 

The outstanding problem confronting the indus- 
try is that of recovering, retaining and extending 
a market for its products, coupled with the subject 
of quality. While it is gratifying to note the in- 
creasing interest on the part of carriers in the im- 
portant subject of containers and their relation to 
loss and damage, it is a matter of regret that they 
have tailed to realize one of the most important 
factors entering into this question as well as its 
obvious remedy. The form of container used is 
largely influenced by its cost. This includes not 
only the original cost of the container but the 
freight charges incurred in the transporting of 
commodities packed in the various forms of con- 
tainer. 

Necessarily, the better containers, among which 
the barrel stands foremost, cost relatively more 
than inferior and flimsy containers, but the car- 
riers in their misguided efforts to secure what they 
conceive to be a maximum revenue fail to encour- 
age the use of better containers by so adjusting 
their classification ratings and freight rates as to 
influence the use of such containers. In other 
words, on the one hand they decry the enormous 
losses resulting from damage etc., and on the other 





tising are rapidly taking our business away from 
us. We have the oldest and best container known 
to mankind, and it simply remains. for us to let the 
public know about it. Unfortunately, there has 
been a disposition on the part of the cooperage peo- 
ple to rest in imagined security on the fact that it 
is such a wonderful container, but if they will 
analyze the developments of the last six or eight 
years they will be disillusionized. 

It is necessary that the producer or millman 
make his stock strictly up to grade and in that 
manner deliver it to the cooper, who must in turn 
use it properly so as finally to deliver to the con- 
sumer a container that will bring repeat orders. 


Joins in Move for Reduced Rates 


C. G. Hirt, traffic manager of the association, 
in his annual report tells of taking definite action 
toward a reduction in freight rates by filing an 
intervening petition in behalf of cooperage stock 
and rough material in I. C. C. docket 12995, 
which covers rates on hardwood lumber and for- 
est products from southern and southwestern 
territory. Said Mr. Hirt: 

Inasmuch as the rates on cooperage stock are 
practically on the same basis as those applying on 
lumber and therefore contingent upon the lumber 
rates, it was deemed expedient to direct our efforts 
toward securing a reduction in freight rates on 
cooperage stock. It was felt that a combined action 
in this respect would be more effective than if a 
separate complaint were filed covering cooperage 
stock only. A hearing was held at Washington, and 
in accordance with the prevailing impression it is 
expected that the petition will be granted and a 
reduction ordered by the commission. 


LARGE RIVER TOWBOATS LAUNCHED 


McGregor, Iowa, Nov. 7.—A herald of the 
day when water transportation of lumber and 
other bulky freight will be inaugurated on the 
upper Mississippi is the fine substantial addi- 
tion to the growing fleet of modern freight 
craft made by the four new towboats, the Jowa, 








New Towboats to Ply the Upper Mississippi River 


hand they penalize the use of the better container 
which would largely eliminate loss and damage. 
This is a matter which we are taking steps to 
bring forcibly to the attention of the American 
Railway Association, Freight Claim Agents’ Asso- 
ciation and other agencies established by the car- 
riers for the handling and study of this problem. 


The question of cost accounting is important, 
the secretary-manager said. He added: 


_ The elements of raw material] and labor are readily 
determinable, but the difficulty lies with the indefi- 
nite elements of overhead cost. 


Barrelette Meets Need for Smaller Package 


One of the matters requiring the attention of 
the association was the apple barrel situation. 
Diseussing this, Mr. Krafft said: 


It has become clearly apparent that in order to 
retain that market for barrels a package of smaller 
unit than the whole barrel is necessary, and failure 
io supply that need would inevitably result in the 
universal adoption of boxes. After considerable 
investigation and experiments, as weM as negotia- 
tions with the bureau of standards of the United 
States Department of Commerce, a ‘“barrelette” 
or half-barrel that will contain approximately one 
und a half bushels of apples has been evolved. 
‘he dimensions of this package are such as to 
‘nake it a practical container for apples, and its 
vide use is confidently expected. The ‘‘barrelette”’ 
is made of 18-inch staves, cut 6 to 2 inches, y,-inch 
hilge, 15%-inch heading, 15% inches between the 
heads and about 58 inches outside circumference. 
‘he bureau of standards has declared this to be a 
egal container for fruits and vegetables other than 
ranberries. 


Should Give Publicity to Merits of Barrel 


E. P. Voll, president of the association, said 
that every member had observed the manner in 
which all other lines of industry push their busi- 
ness by advertising and other methods of trade 
extension. He asked the members if they were 
zoing to continue— 
as we have for many years—waiting for the busi- 


hess to come to us, while in reality manufacturers 
of other forms of containers by consistent adver- 


Minnesota, Illinois and Missouri which made 
their maiden trip the last of October. The 
boats have been under construction at the build- 
ing plant of the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery 
Co., at Stillwater, Minn., for over two years and 
are a part of the fleet which was contracted for 
by the Government at a cost of $3,500,000 to 
revive freighting on the upper Mississippi. 

The towboats were built for strength and 
power and are considered the peer of any mod- 
ern craft on inland waterways. They are 265 
feet long, have a 58-foot beam and are stern- 
wheelers. They will be used on the lower river 
for the rest of this season, but will be put into 
service together with the nineteen barges be- 
tween St. Louis and St. Paul when navigation 
opens in 1922. 


A NEW MONROE CALCULATOR 


There may be some lines in which more mechan- 
ical calculating has to be done than in the lumber 
business, but they are few. Because of the great 
number of calculations necessary the number of 
people engaged in this work is large, consequently 
Monroe calculating machines, which are practical 
and accurate, fill a real need in the lumber field. 
Monroe calculators have already been tested and 
tried by numerous lumbermen and many of them 
will be interested in knowing that the Monroe 
Calculating Machine Co., with general offices in the 
Woolworth Building, New York City, and plant at 
Orange, N. J., has just brought out a new model 
made in three sizes. The company, therefore, now 
has a machine to offer to any lumber company from 
the smallest to the largest. The new model em- 
bodies all of the good features of the old machines 
and has some new and exclusive features of its own. 
For quickly checking invoices, for figuring prices 
and footage, a Monroe calculator is a very great 
time and effort saver. Mechanical details regard- 
ing the new machines will be supplied gladly. 





All Set For Business— 


At our new location we have ample stocks 
to promptly supply buyers in the centra 
and eastern states with straight carloads or 


L. C. L. shipments of 
Flooring 


Hardwood and Lumber 


We are distributors ‘for the well known 
‘*Bruce’’ Oak Flooring and William Horner 
Maple Flooring; also all kinds of Northern 
and Southern Hardwood lumber. 


Tell us your needs. 


E. Bartholomew 
4052 Prinefm = FTardwood Co. 


Avenue 
Storage facilities for Western lumber. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















EAST COAST 
Lumber Storage 


— just what Rail and Cargo 
Shippers need who would 
serve the Eastern trade. 


If 


avail yourself of our facilities at Hulst Street, Long Island 
City, N. Y. From our storage shed and yards we’ll give you 
maximum service, obtain the best market prices, at mini- 
mum cost. Get full particulars today. . 


BLAIR company 


CBSE Grand Central Terminal, 
<> 


You Ship Transits 
You Ship on Consignment 


NEW YORK CITY 
m6 “ Stock Lists Solicited” 











OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex.,3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
ard. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 











How many board feet 
in 96 pieces of 2x4—14? 


Don’t Use 


your pencil 


Here’s the Answer 


Which is shorter, surer, 
SAFER?—to figure board 
feet laboriously by pencil, 
risking profits onan error 
—OR to take 10 seconds to 
find the result in thisbook. 
A copyrighted ‘‘shortcut”’ 
for lumber users. Givesat 
a glance the number of feet 
in any number of pieces, 


5 Days 
Free Trial 


days trial. DO IT NOW. 
Use the Coupon! 
SEND NO MONEY! 
BENJAMIN L. JENKS, 1212 Marshall Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
You may send me one copy of the PERRY LUMBER 
RECKONER for my inspection. If the book is satis- 
factory I will send $2.00 in 5 days. If the book is not 
what | want I agree to return it postpaid within 5 days 
of receipt. 
NAME 





r 





ESS. 
Books sent on app I to retail inthe U.S. 
and Canadaonly. Use your letter head in writing. a 
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Supplying Manufacturers with 
STANDING TIMBER 





7 in Southern and 
pi, Pacific Coast 
WH Territories 
PA Also 
“2, Timber Financing 
4g Hardwood Lumber 


EVERY DETAIL IS 
**QUALITY SERVICE” 


Our recognized service, 
—protective and con- 
structive — with - over - 
twenty-five years ex- 
perience, is a substantial 
aid in this period of re- 
adjustment. It provides 
opportunities for doing 
some of the desirable 
things. 

Please let us know how 
we can serve you. 


eRe 
‘ 


5 He." 


NITED 


&M Co 


The United Timber 
and Mercantile Co. 
Bienes New Orleans, La. 

















Rotary Cut 
Northern 
Veneers 








Mane Fesing 
Mannfactorers 





| woes manufacturers and factory buyers who 
insist on having high quality veneers should send us 
their orders. We are specialists in Northern Veneers. 
We aiso manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand" Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 


Flooring. 
Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich.  & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 





= . 
A name that should be 


on your inquiry list for 


Hardwood Lumber 


The American 
Column & Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Manufacturers of 
West Virginia Band Sawn 

Soft Yellow Poplar Chestnut Butternut 

Plain WhiteOak Basswood Walnut 

Plain Red Oak Cherry Sycamore 

Quart’d White Oak Maple, Beech Black Gum 

White Oak Timbers Buckeye Hickory 

and Plank Birch Ash, Hemlock 
\ SMALL DIMENSION STOCK - 

/4 














TO DECIDE REGARDING EXHIBIT 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 7.—A special meeting 
to be held this month by the Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers will mark the final decision of 
the local lumber industry with regard to its part 
in the American Building Exposition to be held 
in new Public Auditorium, Jan. 4 to 14. The 
object of the meeting will be to obtain the sane- 
tion of the board on the financing of the exhibits 
project. If the present plans go thru, which 
now appears likely, lumber exhibits will occupy 
the entire stage, making the biggest showing 
of its kind ever held in this country. The special 
meeting is expected to bring out at least 75 
percent of the membership of the Cleveland 
board. The financing program is under the di- 
rection of A. L. Stone, of the Nicola, Stone 
& Myers Co.; E. E. Teare, of Potter, Teare & 
Co., and George N. Comfort of the G. N. Com- 
fort Co. 





JACKSON CLUB GETS TOGETHER 
JACKSON, Miss., Nov. 7.—At the regular 
weekly meeting of the Jackson Lumbermen’s 


Club, President C. E. Klumb presided. Many: 


visitors were present, among them being Ned 
O’Brien, representing the Louisiana Red Cy- 
press Co., Memphis, Tenn.; A. C. McIntyre, 
Williamsport Planing Mill, Williamsport, Pa.; 
J. H. Jones, lumber buyer Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis, Nashville, Tenn., and W. 
T. Page, traveling representative Grand Trunk 
Railway System. The entertainment end of the 
program provided a rare treat. Mrs. Addison 
Hall sang ‘‘A Dream’’ and was accompanied 
by Mrs. J. C. Culver on the piano. Short talks 
were made by several of the visitors. The 
matter of a traffic bureau was taken up briefly 
and it was decided to discuss this matter again 
at next week’s meeting. 





INSPECTION AT COLUMBUS 
CoLumBus, OHIO, Nov. 7.—The Columbus 


. Lumber Trade Exchange has been discussing the 


question of establishing an inspection bureau, 
after the plan of the bureau which has been 
functioning in Cleveland for some time. But 
sentiment appears to be opposed to establishing 
the Columbus bureau at this time, and it is 
planned to use the bureaus at either Cleveland or 
Cincinnati when inspection in the Columbus dis- 
trict is desired. All lumbermen, and especially 
those affiliated with the Columbus Lumber Trade 
Exchange, believe that the inspection bureau is 


.one of the best moves toward stabilizing the 


industry. 


~ 





PREDICTS BIG SPRING DEMAND 


Tacoma, WASH., Nov. 7.—The recent expan- 
sion of business in the lumber industry is about 
over for the winter and a general falling off in 
demand, particularly from the Atlantic coast and 
Oriental markets, may be expected before the 
end of the current month—according to a num- 
ber of Tacoma manufacturers who expressed 
their opinions at the regular meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Tacoma on Nov. 2. As op- 
posed to this view, which was not held by all 
those present, it was unanimously agreed that 
next year’s outlook is excellent and that all indi- 
cations are for a big demand for lumber begin- 


- ning early in the spring and lasting all summer. 


The discussion was started by Frederick Beebe, 
of the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., of Seattle, who 
was a guest at the meeting and who warned the 
manufacturers that little new business could be 
expected from the Atlantic coast, due to the ap- 
proaching closing of navigation on eastern 
rivers. Mr. Beebe urged the lumbermen to keep 
their mills operating as far as possible during 
the winter and predicted a big demand for air 
dried lumber next spring. When the spring de- 
mand comes, he said, prices are sure to advance 
materially and the industry will recover from 
this year’s depression. 

Most of the local manufacturers took the same 
view. Among those who expressed their opinion 











as coinciding with Mr. Beebe’s were J. G. New- 
begin, of the Newbegin Lumber Co.; Paul 4, 
Johns, president of the club, and Frank }, 
Smith, of the Pacific States Lumber Co. LEy- 
erett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., was more optimistic anid 
declared that the present prospects for the lura- 
berman are far brighter than was the case 
four months ago. L. T. Murray, president of 
the West Fork Logging Co. and recently elected 
president of the Pacifie Logging Congress, «i 
clared that the log situation is in good shape in 
regard to prices, as clear logs are very scarce and 
tending to get scarcer. 


~~ 


THESE DUCKS ARE ‘‘SOME’’ BOWLERS 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 8.—The Babcock Lum- 
ber Co.’s hustlers have been having some lively 
sport on the alleys for several weeks. Their 
latest string of scores, with the team averages 
compiled to last Saturday: 


BABCOCK LUMBER DUCKS 

















Oaks 
Peer eee 85 105 87 81 98 
CPIPIOD as isos eee 113 83 124 73 94 
| Seer 100 106 101 105 111 
Totals ....... 298 294 312 259 303 
Cedars 
PROWUIOR foo v.66. c0c0s'e 117 84 182 91 123 
OE noc tebe 110 113 101 94 96 
Danklefson ....... 97 109 101 104 98 
SIG 6. 60's 324 306 384 289 317 
Walnuts 
Howarth 2.66600. 88 87 86 79 83 
ES 03 e0-ka a a 98 80 92 57 113 
Pee 140 100 92 1382 111 
Totaia .....+.+ CA 267 270 268 307 
Pines 
. ee . SPeerers 101 44 70 93 73 
RRS ere 116 101 94 82 100 
BOTIOT os cn sesvece 81 78 95 80 128 
POURS cs ones 298 223 259 255 301 
Standing of the Teams 

W. L. Pct. | W. In Pet. 

CHORES o0s.0 20 10 .667 | Pines ....66. 12 18 .400 
Walnuts ....19 11 .633 | Oaks ....... 9 21 .300 





MEMPHIANS TO DINE AND DANCE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 8.—The entertain- 
ment committee of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis has arranged fora buffet dinner and 
dance at the Colonial Country Club Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 9, pursuant to instructions it re- 
ceived at the last meeting of this organization. 
Members of the club are extending invitations 
to their friends, their wives, their sweethearts 
and their daughters and a delightful evening 
is looked forward to by all who will be fortunate 
enough to attend. he date was originally 
fixed for the evening of Nov. 10 but was 
changed on account of the fact that a number 
of members of this organization are to partici- 
pate in the Armistice Day celebration at Mem- 
phis on Nov. 11. This is the first entertainment 
for a number of months at which the club has 
been host. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE LUNCH 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 7.—A stated meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Exchange was heli 
last Thursday at Boothbys, following the regu- 
lar weekly lunch. All branches of the industry 
were represented. President Amos Y. Lesher 
urged all hands to spread the invitation broai- 
east, that these Thursday luncheons were ope? 
to anyone interested in the lumber business. 

Samuel Roberts, for the Sash & Door Manu 


‘facturers’ Association, réported that thru the 


installation of a cost system members had mad 
themselves the safest men in the business to ex 
tend credit to. Frederick 8. Underhill, reported 
for the special committee to attend the meeting 
of the State Chamber of Commerce recently at 
Harrisburg. President Alba B. Johnson, of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, showed that the 
Government is more and more turning to busi- 
ness for advice and help, and he urged a budget 
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system for the State. Samuel Rea, president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, said that the 
roads must be supported to a point where they 
can give the service needed. 

A communication from the ‘Sesqui-Centen- 
nial Exhibition Association brought out the 
fact that the directors had already endorsed the 
project, but that what is wanted is individual 
members at $10 a year. Robert L. Hilles re- 
ported attending a conference on the subject 
the day before. It was desired to appoint a 
committee of three, of which Mr. Hilles should 
be chairman, to secure members from among 
the lumbermen. ; 

President Lesher appealed to the members 
for support of the industrial relations commit- 
be of the Chamber of Commerce of Philadel- 
phia. 


CLUB DISCUSSES MARKET 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 9.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Louisville Hardwood Club was held 
at the Seelbach Hotel, Leather Room, following 
a dinner at 7 o’clock last evening. The attend- 
ance was fair, as membership was well repre- 
sented. Officers elected were: 

President—Preston P. Joyce. 

Vice president—Harry Kline. 

Treasurer—Edward F. Devol (reélected). 

Secretary—J. S. Thompson (reélected). 

The president will name his various commit- 
tees probably at the next meeting of the club. 

A report was read by 
the treasurer 
the general condition of 
the association as satis- 
factory. Following the 
election of officers, the 
organization got down 
to its usual discussion, 





J. S. THOMPSON, 
Louisville, Ky. ; 
Reélected Secretary 





which developed that 
lumber was selling fair- 
ly well, that prices were 
a little firmer, that ve- 
neer demand was some- 
what better, but that 
prices were not recover- 
ing as rapidly as lumber 
prices. Several members reported good orders 
and excellent inquiry, and a general shortage of 
top grades. It was held that export buying was 
largely responsible for the present good situa- 
tion in the hardwood market, as England has 
been buying freely, and export demand has 
stiffened the market and made for better condi- 
tions. 

It was reported that demand for siding was 
fair, but not out of the ordinary. Objection 
was found with low prices at which some poplar 
erossbanding mills are selling their product, it 
being held that they could not buy logs today 
and work up material at the prices that some 
mills are quoting. 

Among those present were W. A. McLean, 
D. W. Lewis'and W. H. Day, of the Wood 
Mosaic Co.; Edwin Norman, of the Norman 
Lumber Co.; H. J. Gates and Ed. F. Devol, of 
the Louisville Point Lumber Co., Harry Kline, 
of the Louisville Veneer Mills; Preston P. Joyes, 
of W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co.; George 
Wilcox, of the I. B. Wileox Lumber Co.; W. A. 
Gates and J. S. Thompson, of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association. 








Loans Thru War Finance Corporation 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 9.—The War Fi- 

nance Corporation today announces its approval 

of additional advances aggregating $536,500 for 
agricultural and live stock purposes in Iowa, 

Indiana, Montana, Georgia, Nebraska, North 

and South Dakota and Wisconsin. Of this total, 

$162,000 goes to the other States named and 
the remainder to Iowa. The corporation also 

has approved an advance of $1,250,000 to a 

cooperative association in California to handle 

rice. 


showing’ 


HYMENEAL 


CLOUD-HALL. O. N. Cloud, lumberman of 
Shreveport, La., and Miss Eva Hall, also of that 
city, were married on Nov. 8 at St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church, Shreveport, Rev. M. E. Dodd, 
officiating. The bride is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. D. E. Hall, of Shreveport, her father 
being connected with the oil industry there. 
She is prominent in local musical circles and is 
the organist at the First Baptist Church. It was 





MR. AND MRS. O. N. CLOUD 


because of extensive repairs under way at this 
church that the ceremony was performed by its 
pastor in the Episcopal church. 

Mr. Cloud is one of the best known and most 
popular of Shreveport’s lumber fraternity. Since 
1919 he has been sales manager for the Peavy- 
Byrnes and associated lumber companies, includ- 
ing the Peavy-Wilson and Peavy-Moore com- 
panies. Prior to his connection with the Peavy 
interests he was in charge of the southern divi- 
sior of purchases for the Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministration. Before that he was with the 
Angelina County Lumber Co. at Lufkin, Texas. 
He began his lumber career with the Ozan Lum- 
ber Co., of St. Louis, and was later with the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange at Kansas 
City. Mr. Cloud is regarded as one of the best 
posted men in the lumber industry of the Shreve- 
port section. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cloud left immediately after the 
wedding ceremony for New Orleans and points 
along the Gulf Coast where they will spend a 
honeymoon of several weeks. 


SNYDER-SNELL. Announcement of the en- 
gagement of Miss Margaret Snell to Frost 
Snyder, both of Tacoma, Wash., was made re- 
cently by Judge and Mrs. W. H. Snell of that 
city. Mr. Snyder is the son of John Snyder, 
president of the Clear Fir Lumber Co., and is 
department superintendent in the same plant. 
Miss Snell is the daughter of one of the leading 
attorneys of Tacoma. The wedding has been set 
for Nov. 17 and will take place at the home of 
the bride, 612 North 4th Street, Tacoma. 


PRIESTLY-MACK. Glenn W. Priestly, presi- 
dent of the Priestly Lumber Co., with offices in 
the Railway Exchange Building, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Miss Bernice Mack, also of Milwaukee, 
were married quietly at Waukegan, IIl., on 
Saturday, Nov. 5. They are spending their 
honeymoon in the West. 


A MANUAL OF THE BAND SAW 


Probably there is no saw filer, no matter 
how: extensive his experience has been, nor 
how proficient he has become in his vocation, 
who does not feel that he still has much to 
learn about fitting band saws to perform their 
work in the most satisfactory manner. In a 
book of something like sixty pages, entitled 
‘‘The Band Saw,’’ the Simonds Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., has condensed 
most of the information available regarding 
the handling of band saws. The book is de- 
signed especially for filers, sawyers and wood- 
workers, to whom it is sent free on request. 

Appropriately enough the preliminary chap- 
ters of the book deal with the advantages of 
the band saw, the making of the steel of which 
it is produced and the manufacture of the saw 
itself. Other pages of the book are devoted to 
the different stages of band saw manipulation 
and numerous illustrations make clear the 
method pursued in the fitting of saws and its 
purpose. Everyone who has anything what- 
ever to do with band saws, big or little, will 
find the booklet very useful. 

















Satistaction 


“The secret of a 
satisfying eZ 

buyers”, says 
our star sales- 
man U. R. 
Moneysworth, 
“is to insure 
them full 
value for their 


money”. In RR 
selling our d 


Cypress, ieat Pine, 


Hardwoods 


we've always made that very feature our 
chief selling point, and the repeat customers 
we have on our books prove we do give 
satisfaction. Let us quote on your needs. 












Try our rotary cut veneers. 


Reynolds Bros. 


Geauwt Lumber Co. 














if it’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Manager 
General Sales Office, 512-13 Pennsylvania Bidg., 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Chicago _New England _ St Louis _ 
. James N. Woodbury, ~ J. J.Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11 S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


Phone, State 9022. 
The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 











Here’s a Good 


Winter Seller 


Talk it up and feature it in your ad- 
vertising this winter and you'll sell 
a lot of 13-16” and 3%” 


SOFT TEXTURED OAK 


FLOORING 


Write for quotations today. All 3%” 
wrapped for L.C.L. shipments. Will 
wrap carloads, too, if requested. 


We also manufacture 
looring. 


MMinnville Mfg.Co. 


M<Minnville.Tenn- 
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PITTSBURGH 





| BalssdakshnedBier'tSo: 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wyetecsiors 
Selling products of the 


Babcock een * & Boom Co. 


Babcock Coal & Coke Co. 
SEWELL, W. 


Babcock Lumber & btn Co. 
MARYVILLE, TENN. 
Tellico River Lumber Co. 
TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 
Babcock Bros. Lur-ber Co. 
BABCOCK, GA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, IIl., Na yee Bldg. 
Providence, R. L, 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
South Bend, Ind., 261 Farmers Trust Bldg. 
Johnstown, .Pa. 








Lumber 


ellow Pine = Tiber 


Railroad and 
Car Material 





THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
-Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 














UNION ARCADE BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


Jasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux ¥F. H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1310p none Main 2479" NEW ORLEANS 














TIMBERLAND eseEstimates Maps 
SERVICE Graphic Methods 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 

Old Town, Sanford, Munsey Bldg., 

Maine Florida Washington, D.C, 


WSs Largest Cruising House in America 
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Every sentence an essay 
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WORK TO RELIEVE UNEMPLOYED 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 7.—Secretary 
Hoover, -chairman of the President’s unem- 
ployment conference, last night announced that 
acceptances of appointment as regional directors 
have been received from thirteen men. The 
list follows: 

Mortimer Fleishbacker, San Francisco; C:; F: 
Rand, New York City ; E. Sherman, Chicago; Evans 
Woollen, jndionepeli’: John W. Hallowell, Boston ; 
William S. Rossiter, Concord, N. H.; C. M. Bab- 
cock, St. Paul, Minn,; Jackson Johnson, St. Louis: 
Maj. Roy Dickinson, East Orange, N. J.: Winslow 
B. Ayer, Portland, Ore.; Ernest T. Trigg, Phila- 
delphia ; A. L. Humphrey, Pittsburgh; James S. 
Gibson, Seattle; J. E. Edgerton, Nashville, Tenn. 

It will be the work of the regional directors 
to keep the mayors informed of the work of the 
committee on civic. and emergency measures in 
Washington, and to act as a source of closer 
contact between the mayors’ unemployment 
committees and the standing committee of the 
conference. They will report what service the 
Federal Government may render, in codperation 
with the local committees, to ameliorate the 
situation. 

Chairman Arthur Woods of the committee on 
civic and emergency measures, announced that 
organized municipal efforts are being made in 
New York State to meet the unemployment sit- 
uation which still exists there. Gov. Miller is 
codperating actively with the President’s Con- 
ference. In New York City Mayor Hylan has 
appointed a mayor’s committee on unemploy- 
ment and the industrial aid bureau, with Bird 
S. Coler, commissioner of public welfare, as 
chairman. An employment division has been 
opened and during the week ending Oct. 22 
registered 1,039 persons, referred 705 of these 
for positions and placed 377 of them. Under 
the ‘‘ Poughkeepsie plan’’ that city has a fully 
worked-out organization for investigating un- 
employment and establishing measures for re- 
lief. Poughkeepsie will build three schools this 
fall costing $265,000. Troy, which on Sept. 1 
had 7,000 unemployed, or 9.7 percent of its 
population, has organized a committee under 
the mayor. Public work is being hastened and 
building operations are increasing. Factory 
work also is picking up. Amsterdam reports an 
increase of business, with mills and factories 
running, construction of buildings by individ- 
uals and firms and extension of public works. 
New York mayors generally are quite active in 
tackling the unemployment problem. 


anne 


DEFEAT RETROACTIVE TAX PLAN 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 7.—On Friday the 
Senate once more defeated a proposal to tax 
individual stockholders on distributions of sur- 
plus accumulated by ‘corporations prior to 
March 1, 1913, sustaining by a decisive vote of 
62 to 4 the exemption from tax of such surplus. 


. Senator Lenroot, who offered the amendment, 


made a clever defense of it and was supported 
by Senators Smoot and McCumber of the 
finance committee, which had brought in an even 
broader proposition that the Senate knocked 
out some time ago. The Lenrvot proposition 
contained elements that gave it the semblance 
of fairness. It was defeated by a larger margin 
than the original committee amendment. Sena- 
tor Underwood made a strong speech declaring 
that it was the clear intent of Congress to stop 
at March 1, 1913. During the course of the 
debate Senator Broussard read a Treasury de- 
cision dated Oct. 26, 1921, in which the Treas- 
ury ruled that despite the existing law such 
surplus accumulated prior to March 1, 1913, 
was taxable income to the stockholder when dis- 
tributed as a dividend in 1918 or subsequent 
years. Apparently many senators gained the 
idea that the Lenroot amendment actually was 
designed to sustain this recent ruling. During 
the course of debate the question arose whether 
unearned increment accruing prior to March 1, 
1913, likewise was exempt from tax. Senator 
Underwood strongly urged his contention that 
the framers of the law had this clearly in mind. 
The Senate later adopted an amendment, offered 


by Senator McCumber, to make it perfectly 
clear that the law was designed to exempt un- 
earned increment accruing prior to March 1, 
1913, as well as undivided surplus. 

Part of the Lenroot proposal was adopted as 
being relatively unobjectionable: 

Page 7, line 18, after the period insert the fol- 
lowing: If any such tax free distribution has been 
made the distributee shall not be allowed as a 
deduction from gross income any loss sustained 
from the sale or other disposition of his stock or 
shares acquired prior to March 1, 1913, unless, and 
then only to the extent that, the basis provided in 
section 202 exceeds the sum of (A) the amount 
realized from the sale or other disposition of such 
stock or shares and (B) the aggregate amount of 
such distributions received by him. thereon. 

Lumbermen have been very actively interested 
in defeating all proposals calculated to make 
undivided profits ete. which acerued prior to 
March 1, 1913, subject to tax, as it would 
seriously affect stockholders of corporations 
engaged in the lumber industry. 


- Se 


TAKES STOCK OF COAL RESERVE 

Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 7.—Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover is looking forward with in- 
terest to the return from the Government’s 
questionnaire as to stocks of coal on hand Nov. 
1. Up to Oct. 1, soft coal production was 112,- 
000,000 tons behind last year, and from 75,000,- 
000 to 90,000,000 tons below normal. This de- 
crease was in part expected because of a decline 
in consumption and in exports. If there.is any 
possibility that the above-ground reserves are 
below the line of safety, the Government thinks 
this the best way to settle the point. The in- 
formation is also considered desirable to the 
public in view of the disturbance to the coal 
trade that may eventuate with the renewal of 
the coal miners’ biennial working agreement at 
the end of March. Officials hope to publish a 


preliminary report within thirty days. 





REPORTS ON HUGE POWER CHAIN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 7.—Seecretary of the 
Interior Fall sent to the President today a report 
on the development of the Great Falls of the 
Potomac, fourteen miles north of Washington, 
as one of the important links in a gigantic super- 
power chain linking all the existing and poten- 
tial hydro-electric and steam-electric resources 
in the northeastern United States. The plan 
proposes the electrification of 19,000 miles out of 
36,000 miles of railroad in this area and the elee- 
trification of more than 96,000 industrial plants. 
It is estimated that under it 50,000,000 tons of 
coal can be saved annually and that under motor 
operation the industries could save $190,000,000 
annually in their power bill and at the same 
time make a greater output of their product. 





TAX AND TARIFF ACTS PASS SENATE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 8.—The tax bill 
finally passed the Senate by a vote of 38 to 24 
after several unsuccessful attempts to insert 
amendments providing for the payment of a 
bonus to ex-service men 

The Smoot manufacturers’ tax proposition 
likewise was defeated. As the matter now 
stands the excess profits tax goes off the statute 
books Jan. 1, but taxpayers must pay excess 
profits for 1921. 

Chairman Fordney of the ways and means 
committee declared today his belief that the 
Senate and House conferees can come to an 
agreement in two days. ' The bill will go to con- 
ference perhaps on Saturday, and Mr. Fordney 
confidently expects to report an agreement not 
later than Monday. Senator Penrose likewise 
is very hopeful of early action. 

The Senate today passed again the emergency 
tariff act, leaving that measure in effect until 
the permanent bill is enacted into law, which will 
not be earlier than next spring. 

The Senate made the railroad refunding bill 
the unfinished business, and will take it up for 
consideration tomorrow. This measure already 
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has passed the House, but it promises to result 
in prolonged debate in the Senate. 


SPAIN WANTS READY-CUT HOUSES 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Nov. 7.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce today issued the following: 

The lumber division of the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce has just received a cable 
from the commercial attache in Madrid to the ef- 
fect that the Spanish Government is planning to 
purchase large quantities of ready-cut houses of 
various types, particularly for workmen’s homes. 
The lumber division is anxious to have exporters 
and manufacturers of ready-cut houses send it 
catalogs and descriptions of the types of houses 
they manufacture. If possible, price indications 
f. o. b. American ports should be given. It is re- 
quested that all communications be addressed to the 
lumber division in Washington. 


“FOREST EXPERIMENT STATIONS ” 


Forestry resembles agriculture at least to 
the extent that success in growing trees de- 
pends upon a knowledge of their habits of 
growth, the soil to which they are adapted, 
and their needs with respect to climate. 
Where the growing of trees is designed to re- 
place the forests that have been cut or the 
protection and management of young growth 
on such areas, another sort of knowledge is 
required. In agriculture proper much of the 
progress that has been made in the United 














LOWER RATES ON OTHER ROADS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 8.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association believes that the 
lower rates on hardwood lumber and forest 
products from valley territory to Pacific coast 
destinations, proposed by the Southern Pacific 
system, will prove the entering wedge in a gen- 
eral lowering of these rates to the territory in 
question. It feels that the other transconti- 
nental lines will follow the lead of the Southern 
Pacific which has announced that it will, in a 
short time, put into effect rates of 80 cents a 
hundred pounds from Group E, west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and 85 cents from Group C, east of 
the Mississippi, to destinations on the Pacific 
coast as compared with present rates of $1.06%4 
and $1.13, respectively. 

It is stated by officials, however, that the 
lower rates will probably not become effective 
before Dec. 1 and that the effective date may be 
delayed even further. 





RAILROADS TO SUBMIT NEW TARIFFS 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 5.—Completion of the 
hearing ‘on log rates in the State of Washington, 
held before the State Department of Public 
Works, at Olympia, brought to a close on Oct. 31 
one of the most bitter contests between the car- 
riers and any class of shippers ever seen before 
in the States. The hearing was the third which 
has been held on the subject and lasted the 
entire week. 

It was called by tle department for the pur- 
pose of adjusting the rates on logs in the State. 
The loggers, representing twenty-five concerns, 
have submitted evidence to show that their busi- 
ness is charged more than any other industry in 
the State and that the roads have made a profit 
of $500,000 out of the traffic. Henry L. Gray, 
of Seattle, engineer for the loggers, was on the 
stand for an entire day under cross examination 
by the railroad attorneys for the statement 
quoted above. J. E. Frost, of the Wallace Falls 
Timber Co., gave a complete history of the com- 
panies of which he is manager and showed that 
the loggers have made very little profit during 
the last ten years and have often operated at a 
loss. Joseph Irving, president of the Sultan 
Railway & Timber Co., and of the Loggers In- 
formation Bureau, testified along similar lines. 
The case for the loggers was conducted by Scott 
Z. Henderson, Tacoma attorney. 

The railroads occupied several days trying to 
prove that the present rates are an unreasonable 
burden on them and that the rates should be ad- 
vanced at least $1 a thousand to allow them. to 
break even. 


States has been due to, and a very large part 
of the authentic knowledge regarding food 
plants and other cultivation have been dis- 
covered and established by, work done on 
agricultural experiment stations. 

A logical step in the development of for- 
estry in the United States is the establishment 
of forest experiment stations, and some prog- 
ress has been made in that direction, altho 
there have been setbacks and handicaps. A 
bulletin entitled ‘‘Forest Experiment Sta- 
tions,’’ by Earle L. Clapp, assistant forester, 
just published, tells in a very interesting way 
what forest experiment stations have done, 
what they need to do, why they are needed 
and where, as well as what their probable cost 
will be. This bulletin should have a very wide 
interest to the public generally, but it should 
have a special interest to lumbermen. In its 
thirty-four pages with a number of illustra- 
tions, many of the most interesting facts re- 
garding the problems and prospects of forestry 
of the United States are set out in a most 
interesting style. The booklet is known as 
Circular 183, and may be obtained of the 
Secretary of the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 





IN THIS COUNTRY when we speak of a forest 
the idea of trees is implied; but in Scotland 
they call a treeless, waste tract a forest. 














Up to the present the roads have refused to 
comply with the order of the department direct- 
ing them to publish new tariffs which they would 
consider fair for both parties. At the conclu- 
sion of the hearing it was announced that the 
roads would prepare these tariffs in accordance 
with their own ideas and submit them to the 
department for action. These tariffs are sure to 
be protested by the loggers and the department 
will have to decide on an equitable rate on log 
shipments. No decision is expected until after 
the first of the year. 

J. G. Dickson, president of the Pacific States 
Luniber Co., represented the Tacoma logging in- 
terests at the hearing. 





ASKS REFUND OF PENALTY CHARGE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 7—The Walrath & 
Sherwood Lumber Co., of Omaha, Neb., has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission a com- 
plaint seeking reparation on a large number of ship- 
ments of lumber from points in Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, British Columbia, Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and ‘Texas, on which the company 
was required to pay the $10 a day penalty charge 
on cars held for reconsignment beyond the freetime 
period, 


we ner 


SUSTAINS MICHIGAN LOG RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 7.—Division 3 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has handed down 
a formal opinion in Docket No. 11216—Cobbs & 
Mitchell (Inc.) vs. Director General as agent and 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway Co. The com- 
plaint attacked the rates on logs, in carloads, from 
Boyne Falls to Cadillac, Mich., during the period 
of Federal control. Division 3 finds the rates at- 
tacked were not unjust or unreasonable and orders 
the complaint dismissed. 


~ 


CANCELS CUT IN FREE TIME AT PORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 7.—Division 3 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has handed down 
an opinion in.investigation and suspension docket 
No. 1362, holding that the carriers have not justi- 
fied the proposed reduction from five days to forty- 
eight hours in free time allowed at California ports 
on freight originating in California, except within 
the switching limits of ports of exit, and consigned 
to certain destinations in this and foreign countries 
reached by water lines when for application to ship- 
ments moving in interstate and foreign commerce. 
The suspended. schedules are ordered canceled. 








THE RAILROADS of this country in normal times 
use about 125,000,000 ties; but probably the 
number fell to nearly one-half of that for last 
year, owing to lack of railroad building and re- 
pairing. 
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Let’s get together 
on your future 
orders for 





Northern Hardwoods 
and Hemlock 


Whether you need Hardwood 
factory stock or Hemlock for retail 
yard .sale we can interest you. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Manufacturers 
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Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH, 
Manufacturors of 


Hemlock ‘*, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Fi evel Products } 











Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 











REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, ‘Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VENEERS 


PANELS 


Birch 
Oak 
Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 








Established 1910 


Schnackel, Rausch & Co. 


Auditors and Constructive Accountants 


458 Hanna Blidg., 511 Metropolitan Bldg., 
Cleveland, Chio AKRON, OHIO 
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Lutsbermen's 


Building Est; 


foe @) A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 

A. W olt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thorol 
tested it out before it was finally printed in boo 


~” Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


‘The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 7 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 
4 The same principle of cost. per square can he applied to 
‘i floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total. cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, size 5% x 8% 
inches, 148 pages, $6.00 postpaid, in- 
cluding one copy each of blank bids for 
Houses and Barns. After December 1, 
1921, price will be $7.00. 


ORDER NOW AND SAVE A DOLLAR. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Cost of Growing Timber 2p,iotcressinz cxzosition 
By B, &. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So, Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








OBITUARY 


(Concluded from page 49) 

His administration as president was a highly 
successful one and at its conclusion he again 
became chairman of the advertising committee, 
remaining in that office until his death. 

Always prominently connected with the work 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation from the time he became a member, he 
was some years ago elected a director, and when 
the directors determined upon a campaign of 
publicity in order to give the public the real 











facts about the qualities, production, costs and 


distribution of lumber, he was preéminently the 
man for the chairmanship of the committee ap- 
pointed to carry out the work, because of his 
long experience and deep interest in publicity. 
He was also a member of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and one of its 
trustees. He always took an active interest in 
the work of his local chamber of commerce, of 
which he was president at the time of his death. 
He was councilor from the North Carolina Pine 
Association to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Mr. Anderson represented the members of the 
North Carolina Pine Association at the House 
ways and means committee hearing on the pro- 
posed lumber tariff in Washington last Janu- 
ary, and in June also represented the organiza- 
tion in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing in Chicago on the $10 penalty charge. 

Mr. Anderson is survived by a widow, one son 
and two daughters. The son, Charles F. Ander- 
son, lives in Marion, and was associated with his 
father in the business, He is an overseas vet- 
eran. The daughters are Inez Anderson and 
Mrs. Marie Anderson Moreton, both of Marion. 
Funeral services were held on Tuesday, Nov. 
8, at 3 o’clock, with burial in Marion. 





DEATH OF ALEXANDRIA LUMBERMAN 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
ALEXANDRIA, La., Nov. 10.—A. G. Barnhart, 

of the H. D. Foote Lumber Co., of ‘Alexandria, 

died here today. Funeral services will be held 
here on Saturday, Oct. 12, with burial at Mon- 
roe, Ala. Mr. Barnhart was prominent in the 
southern lumber trade and was very active in 
the work of the Alexandria District Lumber- 
men’s Exchange. He came to Alexandria some 
years ago from Kansas City, where he was 
general sales agent for the Leidigh & Havens 

Lumber Co., and was buyer in this territory 

for the Foote-Burt Lumber Co. Upon the 

organization of the H. D. Foote Lumber Co. 
last July, Mr. Barnhart entered into partner- 
ship with H. D. Foote, and the new firm suc- 
ceeded the old Foote-Burt Lumber Co. 

Mr. Barnhart was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 

1867 and had been in the lumber business since 

1900. He was a Hoo-Hoo. 


HOWARD DARST CASEY, secretary and 
treasurer of the Western Pine Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, was found dead in bed at his apartment in 
the Congress Hotel in this city on Tuesday morn- 
ing, Nov. 8. Death was caused by heart fail- 
ure. Mr. Casey was 46 years old, having been 
born in Peoria, Ill., Dec. 31, 1875. He came to 
Chicago in 1888 and entered the lumber busi- 
ness here in 1902. He organized the firm of 
Howard ‘D. Casey & Co., which conducted a 
wholesale and retail lumber business at 249 
Cherry Avenue, in 1905. Later he became con- 
nected with the Forest Products Co., of which 
he was vice president and director, and then 
became associated with the Western Pine Lum- 
ber Co. Mr. Casey married Miss Myrtle Hart- 
well, of Chicago, on March 19, 1902, and she sur- 
vives him with a son, Edwin H. Casey. Mr. 
Casey’s father, E. A. ‘Casey, a prominent Chi- 
cago real estate man, and three sisters also 
survive. The sisterS are: Mrs. George Swift, 
jr., of Boston; Mrs. Timothy McCarthy, of Paris, 
France, and Mrs. Hildebrand, of Memphis, Tenn. 

J. B. PATTERSON, one of the pioneer lumber- 
men of West Virginia, died at his home in 
Grafton, recently at the age of 72. Mr. Patter- 
son began work in the lumber mills of Clarion 
County, Pennsylvania, when a boy. In 1889 he 
went into business for himself as a member of 
~ firm of Steiner & Patterson, at Vowinkle, 

Pa. When the timber of that section was worked 
out he went to West Virginia and in 1897 en- 
gaged in the lumber business at Irontown. The 


company was known as the Clarion Lumber . 


Co. Mr. Patterson sold his interests in that 
concern to his partner in 1900 and went to Mill 
Creek, W. Va., where he engaged in the opera- 
tion of a lumber mill with his brother, W. F. 
Patterson, which continued until 1905, when the 
business was closed. Mr. Patterson was then 
employed by a. large lumbering syndicate in 
Nova Scotia to superintend the operations at 
Bridgewater, N. S. He remained there two years 
and then returned because of the rigors of the 
northern climate, but continued with the same 
interests for the next two years in building a 
mill and railroad at Jacksonburg, W. Va. He 
was compelled to give up that work on account 
pa ill health. A widow and seven children sur- 
vive. 





HORACE DICKSON, JR., five year old son of 
Horace Dickson, export manager of the M. B. 
Farrin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, and grandson of 
H. M. Dickson, secretary of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, met death by accidenta} 
drowning Saturday, Oct. 29, at his home at Nor- 
wood, a suburb of Cincinnati. The little boy with 
small boy companions had constructed a raft 
and was paddling on a pond when the raft dipped 
and he slid into the water. Efforts of the other 
boys to save him were fruitless. 


FRED MARTIN, proprietor of the Pioneer 
Lumber Co., Kaysee, Wyo., died at his home 
there on Thursday, Oct. 20, after a brief illness. 
Mr. Martin had been in business at Kaysee for 
many years. He leaves a widow and three 
children. 


WHITE ASH SUPPLY IS DWINDLING 


New York, Nov. 7.—‘‘Babe’’ Ruth, George 
Kelly, and other big men of the swat kingdom, 
who specialize in walloping the horsehide out 
of the lot may well begin to worry about what 
kind of bats they will use when the rapidly 
diminishing supplies of ash make it less easy 
for them to obtain this hitherto favorite mate- 
rial. During the last few years several sporting 
goods factories have attempted to introduce 
hickory bats as a substitute for the traditional 
ash. This has been unsuccessful, however, be- 
cause hickory, altho it possesses greater shock 
absorptive qualities than ash, is too heavy. 

One of the greatest curiosities at a leading 
bat factory is a model room where more than 
1,200 bat patterns are kept on display. Each 
model embodies the individual likes and dis- 
likes of the various players. Whenever a pro- 





* fessional player orders a new consignment of 


bats this factory is able to refer to the special 
model desired and to pattern the new bats after 
that particular design. The bats of the big 
league players are turned out by hand, great 
eare and skill being employed in their produc- 
tion. 

The great majority of the white ash timber 
used in making baseball bats is cut from farm 
woodlots and timber tracts in Kentucky, Ohio 
and the Lake and lower Mississippi States. The 
ash is cut up in bolt form. After arrival at the 
factory the bolts are stored in curing sheds for 
from several months up to a year in order that 
the wood may season thoroly. 

According to a standing timber survey made 
by the Forest Service at the request of Con- 
gress, present ash resources aggregate approx- 
imately 9,988,000,000 board feet. For the most 
part, those ash assets are scattered over a wide 
range of woodlands. Obviously if ash were used 
solely for the manufacture of baseball bats our 
national game would have no need to concern 
itself about substitutes for a long time to come. 
But the industries-which use ash are already be- 
ginning to find it hard to obtain high-grade 
material in sufficient quantities to meet their 
needs. 

Already the search for substitutes has begun. 
As for growing more ash, foresters say that 
with the waning of the virgin supplies the 
farmer ’s woodlot is coming to play a larger and 
larger part in filling market needs. The lami- 
nated, or 2- or 3-piece bat, originated and per- 
fected by the Forest Service, also promises to 
exert a potential, conservative influence on the 
white ash supplies, Majagua wood, which comes 
from Cuba, has been used to some extent dur- 
ing recent years, This is a tight-grained, tough, 
tenacious and springy wood, heavier than ash, 
but otherwise not unlike it. Transportation 


difficulties, as well as trouble in harvesting an 
adequate annual supply of majagua wood in 
Cuba, have operated against the popularity of 
this new wood. Furthermore, baseball players 
are very conservative about changing their style 
and type of bats, 
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INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Groff Manufactur- 
ing Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; to manu- 
facture lumber and building materials. 

Flomaton—Flomaton Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $5,000. 


CALIFORNIA. Hermosa Beach—Pacific 
States Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Long Beach—Gilliland-Sieman Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

FLORIDA. Sanford—Universal Folding Crate 
Co., incorporated. 

INDIANA. Columbus—Poole-Wetz Manufac- 
turing Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000; manu- 
facture handles. 

Lapel—Lapel Lumber & Grain Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $60,000. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Dudley DuBose 
Lumber Co., incorporated; wholesale and export 
hardwood lumber. 

MAINE. Fort Fairfield—Gabriel Bros. Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Brockton—Standard Box 
Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Gardner—Reed Fibre Corporation of Gard- 
ner, incorporated; capital, $50,000; to manufac- 
ture furniture. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Enterprise Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 


incorpo- 


MISSISSIPPI. Brooklyn—Blair Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
MISSOURI. St. Louis—Central West Lumber 


Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
St. Louis—South Saint Louis Stair Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $4,500. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Bushwick Sash & 
3100 —* Corporation, incorporated; capital, 


* New York—Harlem Second Hand Lumber Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital, $3,600. 
OKLAHOMA. Altus—W. O. Hill Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $22,500. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Rock Hill—King C. 
Tolles Lumber Co., incorporated; wholesale. 
TEXAS. Menten. Seeheten: Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,0 
Dallas—McNess Lumber "tin , incorporated. 


Lufkin—Lufkin Shingle & Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 

Nacogdoches—Red Flat Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

Wortham—McNees Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $6,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—Parkers- 
burg Handle Works, 


325-600 incorporated; capital, 


WISCONSIN. Neenah—E. F. Wieckert (Est.) 
succeeded by BE. F. Wieckert Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $125,000. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA, Evergreen—McCreary-Alford Co. 
removed to Drewry. 

ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—Johnson Commer- 
cial Body Co. succeeded by Fort Smith Body Co., 
ag toot — $100,000. 

Marked Tree, panto and Parkin—Grismore- 
Hyman Co. stave mills sold to Ozark Cooperage 
& Lumber Co., of St. Louis. 


CALIFORNIA. Escalon—McDonald & Har- 
rington succeed Ward Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. Durango—Durango Lumber & 
Hardware Co. succeeded by Durango Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

CONNECTICUT. East Haddam—wW. C. Rey- 
nolds (Estate) succeeded by East Haddam Coal 
& Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Miami—Hickson & Cook succeeded 
by Hickson & Horne Lumber Co. 

INDIANA, Brazil—Stout Furniture Co. mov- 
ing headquarters to Indianapolis. 

Greenwood—lInterests of Grafton Johnson, “ 
Greenwood, in nine hardwood lumber yards an 
woodworking plants in Indiana and Illinois sold 
to Charles F. Mahley, of Jackson, Miss. Sale 
includes plant of Diamond Veneer & Lumber Co., 
of Shelbyville, yards at Osgood, Franklin, Edin- 
burg, Roachdale, Hillsboro and Burkholder 
Switch, in Indiana, and at Grayville and Bridge- 
port in Illinois. General offices of new concern 
will be located in Shelbyville. 


KENTUCKY. Shelbyville—George S. Chown- 
ing has purchased the interest of his partner, 
Joseph D. Hall, in the coal and lumber firm 
of Hall & Chowning, and will continue the busi- 
ness in his own name. 

LOUISIANA. Baldwin—J. Allen Barnett re- 
moved to Lafayette, La. 

Junks—M, Junk & Co. succeeded by Alexander 
Bros., headquarters, Belzoni, Miss. 


MINNESOTA. Silverdale—An offer of $7,500 
or the sawmill of the bankrupt Wilcox Lumber 
Co. made by George Waters, former secretary 
of the company, has been accepted by W 
Pealer, ‘referee in bankruptcy. 

Winthrop—Simons Lumber Co. of New Ulm, 
has taken over a yard here and will make im- 
provements, operating as branch. 





MISSISSIPPI. Crowder—Stave mill of Gris- 
more-Hyman Co. sold to Ozark Cooperage & 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis. 

Gulfport—Gates & Price Co. succeeded by Price 
Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Rives—Stave mill of Grismore- 
Hyman Co. sold to Ozark Cooperage & Lumber 
Co., of St. Louis. 

NEW MEXICO. Farmington—Durango Lum- 
ber & Hardware Co. succeeded by Farmington 
Lumber & Hardware Co. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Theodore Kundtz Co. va- 
cating its site in Lakewood and will move plant 
to site of the central plant in the “‘Flats,’’ where 


additional lumber storage space has been taken.. 


The new a adjoins the tracks of the Balti- 
more & Ohio. 

Cleveland—United Mill & Lumber Co. stock 
and machinery sold to three of largest creditors, 
the C. H. Foote Lumber Co., Whitmer-Jackson 
Sash & Door Co., and the Great Lakes Sash & 
Door Co. 

Mentor—Charles Norton coal business taken 
over by T. P. Kirby, formerly of Painesville, and 
will be operated under name of Mentor Coal & 
Supply Co.; lumber and building supplies will 
be added. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Sioux Falls—The partner- 
ship formerly doing business as Fellows & Gore 
has been changed to the Fellows Sales Co., Fred 
Y. Fellows having taken over the interest of 
Mr. Gore. The company will continue to repre- 
sent the same mill connections as before in 
southern Minnesota, northwestern Iowa, and 
South Dakota territories. 

TEXAS. Wortham—Hackney Bros. succeeded 
by W. H. Morris Lumber Co. 


VIRGINIA. Richmond—Richardson & Flan- 
=o succeeded by Richardson, Flannagan & 

‘obb. 

WASHINGTON. Doty—Doty Lumber & Shingle 
Co., moving general offices to Portland, Ore. 

Ridgefield—Peck O’Neil Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Ridgefield Lumber Co. 

White Center—Bunge Harper Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeds U. K. Swift Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Potosi—Potosi Lumber Co. sold 
to Meuser Lumber Co., of Dubuque, Ia.; former 
Sec’y-Treas. P. E. Rethwisch has purchased the 
yard of A. M. Fellows at Lansing, Ia., and will 
operate. 

St. Francis—Froedtert Coal & Supply Co. sold 
to Badger Lumber & Supply Co. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


fOWA. Maquoketa—Green Bay Lumber Co. 
will erect offices, yards and sheds, 

KANSAS. Wichita—F. S. Caldwell Lumber 
Co. will oe. a building and lumber sheds; 
cost about $6,0 


MONTANA. _ Sa & Henderson, 
whose mill was recently destroyed by fire, will 
establish a sawmill at Polson. 


OHIO. Columbus—H. C. Creith Lumber Co., 
recently chartered with a capital of $200,000, 
has purchased a tract of 10 acres on ‘west Fifth 
Avenue and the Big Four tracks and will erect 
a modern wholesale and retail lumber yard. 

New Lexington—Snider-Flautt Lumber Co. 
erecting plant, 104 x 54 feet. 

Toledo—Allen A. Smith Co. erecting addition 
to mill, 40 x 100 feet. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—Standard Manufac- 
turing Co. has begun work on sawmill, 28 x 86 
ft., steam operated equipment, double capacity 
of old mill. 

Hancock—Baker-Upham Lumber Co. complet- 
ing new coal shed with 300 tons capacity. 

Randolph—Foundation has been completed for 
$35,000 factory building for Randolph Wagon 
Works, 100 x 200, two-story, brick and concrete 
construction, saw-tooth roof. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Helena—Forbes Manufacturing 
a recently began; headquarters, Hopkinsville, 

y. 

CALIFORNIA. Lakeport—W. ‘W. Prather will 
open lumber business here. 

INDIANA. Carthage—Chuck & John recently 
began; planing mill. 

KENTUCKY. Paducah—King Mill & Lumber 
Co. adding retail lumber yard. 

LOUISIANA. Abbeville—Riverside Lumber 
Co. recently began; retail lumber. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Pine Products Co., 
recently incorporated under laws of West Vir- 
ginia, has offices in Maryland Casualty Build- 
ing; will deal in naval stores; uses small portable 
retorts, converting the wood and stumps where 
found; sells retorts to individual land owners 
and contracts to market output, on commission. 

MICHIGAN. Mt. Clemens—Stephens Lumber 
Co. will open as soon as building is completed. 

OHIO, Cleveland—D. T. Bowen will open 
building supply business, 

OREGON. Gaston—C. Klinge recently began 
sawmill. 


PACIFIC COAST | 











Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER | 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 





We want lumber buy- 
ers to know that we are 
prepared to supply them 
with some of the finest old 
growth Yellow Douglas } 
Fir ever produced on the 
Pacific Coast. We manu- 
facture practically every- 
thing for - 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 














Pacific Coast 
Lumber 











FE LUMBER CO 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALER 
































WALLACE-BALLORD 
LUMBER CO. 
PINE. | 609-614 Lumber Exchange, 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. 
Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Fir and Hemlock Lumber 
Service Is Our Specialty. 














GET WHAT YOU WANT 


By advertising in the Wanted and For Sale Department. 
Do it now. 
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FIR fxbe 


Track and Car 
Material, Shiplap, 
Boards, Dimension 





Factory buyers will 
find us ready to 
supply anything 
they require on 
short notice. 





' 
(i 
i 


Get Our List Before 
You Place Your Order 


We also specialize in 
SPRUCE PLANK. 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 
1052 Pacific Ave., 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Duluth—Lyceum Bldg. 
H. S. Robb, Mgr. 











Factory Buyers 


Buy your lumber from a 
specialist in factory stock 


ALIFORNIA 
White Pine 


Box, Shop and Clears 


are a specialty at our mills. 
Tell us your needs today. 
CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER CO. 


awmill, box factory and planing General Office: 
ill at Loyalton, California RENO, NEVADA 































ah CALIF ORNIA 
REDWOOD 
4 Siding . Finished Tanks Shop 
¥ Finish . Tank Stock Ties 


+ Ceiling Silo Stock | Timbers 
Mill Work — Flitches 


te. ; 
Union Lumber Co. 
FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 
4 Croker Building, - San Francisco 
7 Merchants Nat'l Bank Bldg. Log Angeles 
4 .Grand Central Terminal, - New York 


McCormick Building, - os Chicago 
Plymouth Building, - - Minneapolis 


LONGFIR JOISTS — 
a»oBIG TIMBERS 2: 


ROMINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
ALF QRN REDWOOD 
D CEDAR SHINGLES 











“Sipeeaete -" B.WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Portland—Sterling Lumber Co. recently began. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Frank W. 
Grubb & Son recently began retail lumber busi- 
ness. 


TEXAS. Currie—South Texas Lumber Co. 
will open. 
WASHINGTON. Spokane—Monroe__—‘Street 


Lumber Co., new concern. 

Spokane—Liberty Toy Co., recently began; 
toy manufacturing. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Jane Lew—Fred Flesher 
recently began; planing mill. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—Maffet, Graef Lum- 
ber Co., new concern. 

Amberg—Laun Bros. Co., of Wausaukee, has 
established the Amberg Lumber Co., at Amberg, 
where a general line of building materials will 


be kept. 
CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Plant of Gulf Shingle & 
Ice Co. on Three Mile creek, near Mobile, de- 
stroyed by fire; loss, $75,000. 

ARKANSAS. Gillett—Joseph McGuire & Sons 
Sawmill destroyed «by fire; no insurance. 
selna Rock—Harmon Lumber Co., loss by fire, 

MINNESOTA. St. Louis Park—Pockrandt 
Lumber Co., loss by fire, $75,000; 500,000 feet of 


lumber and 720 tons of coal were destroyed with 
the yard. 


MISSISSIPPI. Ellisville—Long Branch Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire; will rebuild plant. 

NEBRASKA. Fairbury—Yard of Joslin Lum- 
ber Co. destroyed by fire; loss about $40,000; in- 
surance, $30,000; company will rebuild at once. 

McCook—Bullard Lumber Co., loss by fire, 
$40,000; partly covered by insurance. 

NORTH DAKOTA, " haan ieee Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $10,000 

OHIO. Cineinnati—Crane Lumber Co. yards 

damaged by fire; small loss. 

Dover—Baltic Bending Co., loss by fire, $12,000. 

Dresden—George B. Adams Lumber Co., loss 
by fire; $10,000; warehouse and 25,000 feet of 
finished lumber destroyed. 

RHODE ISLAND. Pawtucket—McDuff Coa) 
& Lumber Co., loss by fire, $5,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Andover — Thompson 
Yards, loss by fire. 

Whitewood—Hammond Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $6,000; partly insured. 

TENNESSEE. Jasper—A. J. Harris, loss by 
fire, $6,000. 
sae noe Creek—Kirby Lumber Co., loss by fire, 

WISCONSIN. Madison—Wisconsin "Wagon 
Works, loss by fire, $50,000. 

Winegar—Small loss by fire at sawmill of 
Vilas County Lumber Co. 








Advocates Caterpillar Tires 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 5.—Carl Blackstock, presi- 
dent and manager of the Blackstock Lumber Co., 
one of the most extensive retail establishments in 
the city, is an ardent advocate of Kelly-Springfield 
caterpillar cushion tires for his trucks. More than 
two years ago he equipped one of his trucks with 
a set of the tires, and since that time he has ex- 
perienced the most satisfactory results. The truck 
has carried an average load of 3,000 feet of green 
lumber, or 4,000 feet of kiln dried stock, and the 
tires have been run a total of more than 14,000 


Vernon district, which have rolled out a total of 
40,000 miles, and are still “going good.” In Seat- 
tle, not long ago, several trucks were engaged in 
excavation work. One of them, which had been 
fitted with solid tires, took on its load and promptly 
began to “dig in.” Another truck, equipped with 
Kelly-Springfield caterpillars, drove up, received its 
load, made a detour around the stalled truck, then 
hooked on -to it and drew it, load and all, to solid 
footing. Mr. Cason is firm in his belief that the 
Kelly-Springfield caterpillars will ultimately have 
the field entirely to themselves; and he particu- 


larly believes that the caterpillars are the only tires 

















This truck, owned by the Blackstock Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., was equipped more than two years 
ago ‘with a set of 36x7 ee ae caterpillar cushion tires. They have been in constant 
service, have transported heavy loads, have a record of 14,000 miles and are still good. President 
Carl Blackstock says he prefers them because they do not "spin in loose soil or on grassy surfaces, 
and always:insure prompt delivery instead of exasperating delay. 


miles. Today, Mr. Blackstock says, they are in 
excellent condition, and apparently good for an 
indefinite period. He continues: 


“T was persuaded to put on the Kelly-Springfield 
eaterpillar cushion tires particularly because in 
most instances our deliveries are made on vacant 
lots, where the-soil is loose and overgrown, and 
the grass usually is wet. Under those conditions, 
the solid tires are sure to spin, and they don’t get 
you anywhere. Instead, the wheels simply ‘dig 
in,’ and there you are. Formerly, when we used 
solid tires, we wasted half days and whole days on 
account of mired trucks. Since we put on the 
Kelly-Springfield caterpillars, we haven’t had an 
instance of that kind. This is our third winter 
with them. I prefer them because they ‘get you 
there.” In my judgment, they are as near to 100 
percent efficiency as it is possible to attain.” 

Z. T. Cason, acting manager of the Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Co., at 1412 Ninth Avenue, can cite 
numerous instances of the pulling power of the 
cushion caterpillars; and he explains it by saying 
that the caterpillar feature provides for a displace- 
ment of the rubber so that the notches may go to- 
gether or spread apart, in that way providing won- 
derful driving strength to the wheel. He tells of a 
set of tires on a dairyman’s truck in the Mount 


calculated to meet the exacting needs of loggers 
and lumbermen, in the traction problems peculiar 
to the industry. 





A Bargain in Trailers 

At the end of the war the Government had ready 
for shipment to France a large number of 2-wheel 
trailers. These were built to stand up under the 
very hardest service in the world and it is said 
they cost the Government $525 each. This surplus 
equipment some time ago was purchased at a bar- 
gain by various dealers in trailers and is being 
offered at very attractive prices. One lumberman, 
for example, bought several of these trailers to use 
in unloading stock from railroad cars to the yard. 
The lumber is loaded upon the trailers, taken to 
the yard and there left until it is put in the 
proper pile. The price is so low that the trailers 
are cheaper than wagons and yet will give more 
service. Despite the fact that they are very sturd- 
ily built, one man can move one easily. T. S, and 
E. E. Cuming, 1011 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
are offering these to the lumber trade at a low 
price. 
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MEN AND TREES 


Trees are not different from men, or men much different from trees: 
I’ve found: the same thing now and then in many ways in both of these. 
Some seed will fall on fertile soil, yet never will amount to much; 

’ And some are born to lives of toil, and yet the very sky will touch. 


The tree that’s crooked in its youth is bent and crooked all its years; 

And so the falsehood or the truth in all humanity appears. 

The tree that’s straight and clear and good, that gives the lumberman delight, 
Thru every storm and season stood erect because it started right. 


The good and bad will get along alike in ordinary days; 

But time will test the weak and strong—and then the life of honor pays. 
The tree that’s rotten at the heart will fall before the wind and rain; 
Dishonesty, however smart, goes down: before the hurricane. 


Of course the lightning sometimes strikes the good as well as rotten tree; 

Fate sometimes treats us all alike, however straiglt we try to be; 

But when we’re down, our heart revealed, and people see us lying there, 

They know just which the rot concealed, they know just which was on the square. 


Men are not different from trees, or trees much different from men: 

God grant we give some shade to ease the road that others travel, then; 
May merchant prince or vagabond, yea, every mortal passing by, 

Look up to us, and look beyond, and see the blue and perfect sky. 





SOUTHERN SASH AND DOOR MEET 


The Southern Sash,, Door & Millwork Man-: 


ufacturers’ Association will hold its annual 
convention at Atlanta next Wednesday and 
Thursday, Nov. 16 and 17; and we advise every- 
body who has any excuse or reason for being 
there to be. Because we know Atlanta, and 
Atlanta hospitality. 

Once, many years ago, we blew into Atlanta, 
friendless and alone, not knowing anybody in 
the town, or, at least, thinking that we didn’t. 
But we dropped around to the office of a sash 
and door manufacturer, who not only claififed 
to be delighted to see us but proved it by shut- 
ting up the office and taking us out and show- 
ing us everything, including a good time. 

Wasn’t that true southern hospitality—to 
shut up one’s business to entertain an entire 
(except for this department) stranger? The 
only thing that spoils the story is the fact that 
it was a sash and door manufacturer, and 
probably there wasn’t any business anyway. 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO.—We came to Columbus 
primarily to meet Humboldt Lodge (and a 
wonderful meeting it was—1,240 members sit- 
ting and 200 more standing until the bitter 
end), but a lot of interesting things happened 
during the day. For example, we ran into Dr. 
Wiley, on his way to Cincinnati for an opera- 
tion, and heard him discuss the metrie system. 

Saw Jim Andrew and Dave Benbow at the 
Kiwanis luncheon today and asked them how 
the lumber business is, and they said that it 
was doing as well as could be expected. 








INDIANAPOLIS, InD.—The directors of the 
Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
met here today and selected Jan. 20 and Indian- 
apolis as the time and place of the next annual 
meeting, darn the luck. We say darn the luck 
because the word must have got out that we 
would be in New York at that time, and so 
will be unable to be among those present. 

So we felt ourselves fortunate to be around 
today and to have a minute (tho that was about 
all) with Charlie Barnaby, and Jim Buckley, 
and Frank Donnell, and Kramer and the Per- 
manent Secretary and all the rest. George 
Sheridan, of Palmer, was also there, but J. V. 
was missing, and Walter Crime, and some others 
who, 'if they are not directors, ought to have 
been there to direct the ones who are. Most 
of those present, when asked if they were run- 
ning, refused to incriminate themselves. 

Not only Charlie Barnaby but Gen. Foch was 
in town today. The general looked every inch 
a soldier, and Charlie every foot. The greeting 
of Gen. Foch by Gen. Public, by the way, im- 
pressed us as somewhat apathetic. A few of us 
clapped, one man cheered, but most of the hotel 
loungers, while they were curious enough, did 


not exert themselves to applaud the man whose 
military genius did much to save their country, 
which so long persistently refused to save itself. 

A military parade later in the day created 
a little more enthusiasm, but the backwash from 
the ‘‘peace ship’’ still seems to dampen the 
fires of American patriotism. We are still not 
only too proud to fight but too lazy to salute 
the flag. We watched the parade awhile from 
the windows of Senator Guthrie’s bank, and 
then from the Columbia Club, and then the 
street, and finally from Bill Herschell’s window 
at the News; but failed to see the tumultuous 
enthusiasm so vividly portrayed in the press 
dispatches. The crowds were there, but they 
were there to see the general rather than to 
honor him. 





RANDOM 

Gen. Foch was unable to understand our 
language, and he must have understood some 
of our customs less. 

Now if Harvard will only wallop Yale!— 
and it isn’t because we love Yale less, but 
western football more. 

While we would not like to see the manufac- 
turer kill the goose that laid the golden egg, 
we are not yet convinced that the egg is gold. 

Chieago’s mayor says he can’t help the un- 
employment conference find work for the 
workless. And Chicago can’t help its mayor. 

Explorers are now within 6,000 feet of the 
top of the Himalayas—which is a good deal 
closer than most people come when they pro- 
nounce them. 

The nations may be able to reduce their 
arms,-but most of our friends who have tried 
to reduce other places haven’t made much of 
a suecess of it. 

There are said to be 26,980 active sawmills 
in the United States, and 630,131 workers. 
But statistics fail to record how many of the 
workers are active. 

A correspondent writes in and tells a good 
way .to kill weeds, but what we would like to 
learn is a good, safe and certain way to kill 
people who smoke them. 

A young man writes to the Greatest Lumber 
Newspaper on Earth and says he wants to be- 
come a lumber inspector. It’s funny how a man 
will try to get himself disliked. 

The Department of Commerce, as we under- 
stand it, would prefer to know what the average 
price is, but, as a matter of courtesy to the De- 
partment of Justice, feels compelled to guess. 


Down at Tuscaloosa, Ala., they are going to 
manufacture bond paper out of gum, willow and 
loblolly. We hope if any lumber concern is 
thinking of issuing bonds that they will patronize 
home trade. 


CALIFORNIA 








Cc. White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4st LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 














MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Bullding 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 
Mills, Yards aad General Offices: Albion, California 
THEODORE LERCH, Sales Mér.. Hobart Bidg. San Francisco 








ALL KINDS OF i 
REDWOOD LU MBER 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS : 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles } 
Wendling-Nathan Co.: 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING } 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














Two Million Feet 


CALIFORNIA W hit 
6-4 and 8-4 No.1, Pine 


2 and 3 Shop. 


Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment. 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. i 











H L p Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
‘PLAN VR. HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Pians 2 
‘ of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 
“*Representative Cal. Homes’) 
51 Plans—6 to 10 Rooms—31lj 
“The New Colonials’”’ 4 
60 Plans—5 to 12 Rooms—$1; 
“* West Coast Bungalows” ; 
60 one-story 5 to7 Rooms— $1. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for all 3.above books 
and get book of 80 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA—43"Little Bungalows” 3 to 6 Rooms—50c. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 534 Calif. Bidg., Les Aaoshe > 











THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows at a glance ‘the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 


.book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 


in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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a 
The Best Buy ‘I 


ee -Sand Lumber Co. 


for central and eastern buyers is 
lumber from the West Coast for — 

here enormous timber holdings insure x 
inexhaustible supply of 


Douglas Fir Red Cedar 
Western Hemlock 
Sitka Spruce Western Pine 
California White Pine 
Our several mills can furnish anything you need 


on short notice and make shipment by rail or 
water anywhere. Try us next time. 





Gasco Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 




















Derricierr ‘ 
ra ns San Francisco Office 
See zs \.__and Wholesalers 16 California St. ia 
» 
Common 


Boards 


Box 
Spruce Lamber 


(Kiln Dried and S2S ) 


Spruce 


Common Spruce 


Dimension 
BUEHNER 


Lumber Company 


General Sales Offiees: 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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{Specialized Fir 
Service 


506 SGomeor 


Louis Gerlinger, Jr. 







Spruce 
Noble Fir 


and 


West Coast 
Products 


in the woods shown 
opposite is what we 
offer Eastern buyers. 
We are wholesalers 
and directly repre- 
sent mills having a 
combined capacity of 


500,000 Feet Daily 


Write us about your future needs in 
West Coast Woods. 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 
Portland, Ore. 


H. J. Anderson Geo. T. Gerlinger - ) 
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Me 


=“ 
Extensive Manufacturers of 


Western 


Red Cedar 


Posts 
Poles 
Piling 
Write or telegraph us at our expense 

for our latest price reductions. 


Northern Cedar Company 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


We guarantee to handle every 
order to the entire satisfac- 
tion of our customers. 
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business conditions and developments in Latin 
America received by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., say in 
part as follows: 


The situation in Argentina continues to show 
improvement. Exchange has not been affected 
by recent loans, and remains steady at 136. Pres- 
ent bank rates, which are likely to govern for 
some time, are 8 percent for advance current ac- 
counts, 7 to 8% percent for commercial paper, 
and 4% to 6% percent for deposits. Both im- 
ports and exports continue to decrease in vol- 
ume. An increase in imports from Germany is 
noted with a corresponding decrease of those 
from the United States. Stocks of export com- 
modities on hand are still greater than for the 
corresponding period last year. A slight increase 
in building and construction is noted. The char- 
ter market is reported as being lower than that 
of September. The demand for shipping space 
is dull and outward tonnage exceeds demands, 
many vessels sailing in ballast. Foreign capital, 
British, German and American, now coming into 
the country is directed largely to investments in 
petroleum developments. Immigration is in- 
creasing from Spain, Italy and Germany. Some 
unemployment is in evidence, and labor unrest 
and strikes have been decreasing in the interior. 
It is anticipated that Government receipts will 
not meet the budget for the current year, and 
it is generally reported that the Government is 
negotiating for a loan. The cost of living con- 
tinues to decrease, credits are reported as being 
more difficult to negotiate. Railroad movement 
continues alive, with gross receipts diminishing. 


Tone of Brazilian Market Strong 


The Brazilian market is improving slowly, the 
general tone is strong, and sales are increasing. 
The success of the recent American loan seems 
to have made a good impression, and the tend- 
ency is toward easier money. The new internal 
loan is selling well in the interior, but the new 
income tax law is meeting with opposition. Ex- 
treme sight quotations for the dollar for October 
were 7.726 and 7.947, the latest quotation being 
7.800. Export business has fallen off on account 
of the depression in the European markets and 
most ships bound for those ports carry 25 per- 
cent or less of their cargo capacity. Railways 
of the Sao Paulo district show good traffic re- 
turns, and industrial conditions in the cities 
seem good. The majority of the factories at 
Ly de Janeiro and Sao Paulo are working full 

me 

Conditions In Chile Slowly Improving 


Altho prospects for an immediate revival of 
trade in Chile are not promising, the improved 
feeling evident in September continues. Political 
conditions, tho disturbing, are not such as will 
seriously affect foreign and domestic commerce, 
Labor conditions, which have also been unset- 
tled, have greatly improved, unrest and strikes 
having decreased. Foreign trade is inactive, 
altho the importation of articles of daily con- 
sumption is gradually increasing. Exchange for 
the twenty-eight days ended Oct. 29, 1921, aver- 
aged $0.1125 United States currency, with busi- 
ness adjusting itself to exchange conditions. A 
marked activity has been noted in the estab- 
lishing of foreign branches and agencies, other 
than those of the United States. 


Little Change in Mexican Conditions 


The stimulus due to the Centennial celebra- 
tions noted during September was less general 
during October. While business continues dull, 
it is undoubtedly more healthy. The attitude 
of merchants in refusing to accept lesser margins 
of profit is retarding the necessary readjust- 
ment. Stocks of imported merchandise continue 
to be.greater than the demand and importations 
have been temporarily decreased. Exchange now 
favors exports, dollars being quoted from 48 to 
485. Silver is being accepted at a discount of 1 
to 1% percent. According to the secretary of 
finance the Government offices will. be required 
to accept silver in unlimited amounts at par, 
but the banks will not be affected. There has 
been no change in the interest rates of the 
amounts of money available. Collections remain 
difficult and the expected loosening of restric- 
tions on banks has not occurred. Altho the 
stocks of imported merchandise have become 
lower, there continues to be a great amount of 
merchandise stocks which show no movement, 
including automobiles, wool and furniture. While 
there has been a general reduction in prices of 
imported goods, several lines continue to carry 
their elevated prices. Export prices have gen- 
erally remained steady. 

Abundant rains have improved the crop pros- 
pects, particularly in the States of Zacatecas, 
Durango, and Vera Cruz. A more adequate pro- 
duction of corn and beans is now expected: Im- 
port shipping has fallen off and there is not much 
demand for export shipping space. The high in- 
terest rates for building money, amounting in 
some cases to 25 percent, have tended to prevent 
any increase in building activities. Mining ac- 


tivities and repairs to railroads are taking care of 
unemployment to some extent, altho this condi- 
tion continues to be evidenced, particularly in 
Wages are being reduced 


the Tampico district. 


generally. A light railroad movement has re- 
sulted in improved service, altho complaints 
continue to be received in a lesser number. 


Peruvian Situation Improved 


The situation in Peru has improved, tho busi- 
ness generally is marking time while awaiting 
the outcome of governmental banking measures. 
There are sufficient stocks of high price mer- 
chandise, the retailing of which is at the moment 
difficult. There is lessened activity in cotton 
because of decline of the Peruvian pound to 3.35. 
The imports of manufactured goods continue 
small in volume, but there is an increase in the 
imports of flour, lumber and food products. 
There are eighty-five buildings under construc- 
tion in Lima, the oy estimated cost of which 
is about $5, 600,00 000. The work is progressing 
slowly and in some cases is suspended. North 
bound shipping is still active, due to the recent 
cotton movement, but otherwise shipping is dull. 
The dispatch of vessels is normal. Political con- 
ditions are generally quiet, tho the Indian un- 
rest in the Puno district still continues. British 
interests are negotiating an important railway 
— but contracts have not yet been 
signed. 


Prevailing Ocean Freight Rates 


Lunham & Moore, New York ocean -freight 
brokers, quote the following as the prevailing rates 
from North Atlantic ports to European destinations. 
Rates to United Kingdom ports are for November 
and December shipments: 





Heavy Light Logs— Logs— 
To— lumber lumber Heavy Light 
*Liverpool....... $0.30 $0.45 $0.3 $0.35 
Manchester ...... .30 45 od ‘ 
WEIR. 6s0csces 30 45 .30 35 
ee 30 45 .30 35 
"SRR .30 45 30 35 
a ee .30 45 30 35 
Avonmouth ...... .30 -45 30 35 
| arr .30 45 30 35 
eS ere .380 45 30 35 
SPEEEE. onvicvesees .30 -45 30 35 
Antwerp ......... -40 -50 45 
Rotterdam ...... -40 -50 45 
Amsterdam ..... -40 .50 45 
are -50 60 -55 
BOTECORE 20000508 .50 60 55 
SHamburge ....... 45 .55 -50 
ea 45 -55 .- .50 
Christiania ...... .65 75 -70 
-Copenhagen ..... -65 75 -70 
Gothenburg ..... .65 75 .70 
Stockholm ....... 75 85 .80 
Marseilles ....... 75 -75 -90 
PD 5.6. 0¢:8is0-08'0 .90 2 00 90@1.00 
pS rere -90 1.00 -90@1.00 
Alexandria ...... 23.00 30.00 per 2,240 lbs. 
ba ee 23.00 30.00 per 2,240 lbs. 
Constantinople .. 23.00 30.00 per 2240 Ibs. 
Barcelona ....... 25.00 25.00 per 1,000 feet 
VWRIORCIR. cicccces 25.00 25.00 per 1,000 feet 
BABDON cccvecvccse 25.00 25.00 per 1,000 feet 
PED sxteessaue 25.00 25.00 per 1,000 feet 
ee ee 25.00 25.00 per 1,000 feet 
Buenos Ayres.... 17.00 17.00 per 1,000 feet 
Montevideo ..... 17.00 17.00 per 1,000 feet 
ROSATO 2000000 - 29.50 29.50 per 1,000 feet 


* Occasional outside steamers to these ports, 
and will take a little lower rates. 





September Exports Thru Virginia Ports 


NorFo.“k, VA., Nov. 7.—Below is given a state- 
ment of exports of forest products thru the ports 
of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during Septem- 
ber, 1921: 





280,000 feet oak lumber to Liverpool ..... $23,747 
27,000 feet oak lumber to Glasgow ...... 1,331 
701,000 feet oak lumber to London ....... 36,660 
27,000 feet cypress lumber to Glasgow ... 2,243 
25,000 feet poplar lumber to Glasgow .... 1,332 
87,000 feet poplar lumber to London ..... 6,960 
14,000 feet poplar lumber to Manchester . 1,800 
37,000 feet poplar lumber to Liverpool ... 3,224 
17,000 feet walnut logs to Bremen ...... 4,224 
9,000 feet chestnut lumber to Liverpool. 665 
16,000 feet maple lumber to Liverpool ... 1,160 
16,000 feet maple lumber to Manchester... 1,121 
1,256,000 feet, total lumber—Total value. . .$84,467 
Total value all forest products... 97,011 


A comparison of the above figures with those for 
August shows a slight increase in exports during 
September. The figures for August, 1921, were 
1,044,000 feet, valued at $88,845. In coniparing 
September, 1921, with same month in 1920 it is 
found that the figures are very close together, the 
figures for September, 1920, being 1,540,625 feet, 
valued at $151,265. The average value per 1,000 
feet during September, 1921, was about $68 ; during 
August, 1921, about $85, and during September, 
1920, about $98. 

Notwithstanding the unsettled exchange market, 
the large banks here report having on hand a 
rather large amount of dollars to the credit of for- 
eign firms to be used in buying supplies in this 
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country, and this would influence the opinion that 
while there might be no material increase in ex- 
ports they will continue to move forward in present 
increased volume. 





Review of Ocean Freight Situation 


There was a decided falling off in steamer char- 
tering during the week, there being fewer freights 
offering in almost every trade, say Lunham & 
Moore, New York ocean freight brokers, in their 
bulletin for Nov. 5. Grain, coal and lumber freights 
to Europe and South America have become scarce, 
and there is noticeable increase in the demand for 
carriers for cargo of other kinds. Rates held steady 
in all trades, due to the comparative scarcity of 
boats in position to make prompt delivery. Ton- 
nage offered moderately for late November and 
December loading. 

The sailing vessel market continued slow, there 
being no noticeable improvement in the general 
demand for tonnage and very little trading was 
reported. Shippers of coal, lumber etc. in the coast- 
ing trades are taking a moderate number of vessels, 
which are being obtained at the lowest rates quofed 
since the war. Offshore orders.of all kinds are 
extremely scarce. Available vessels are sufficient 
for all existing requirements. 





Shipments from Pensacola 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Nov. 8.—One of the largest 
shipments lately moving from Pensacola is that 
aboard the Belgian steamer Trevier, which will 
likely clear the latter part of this week with nearly 
3,000,000 feet of lumber and timber. This cargo 
will go to London. The British steamship Hon- 
orius, which loaded part cargo at St. Andrews, is 
also taking a cargo of 2,500,000 feet of sawn tim- 
ber and lumber here, and will also be ready to clear 
about the tenth or twelfth of this month. The 
British schooner Jean McKay for Bridgetown, with 
a cargo of 181,000 feet of lumber, cleared and 
sailed a few days since. 

The American steamship Hastings, which loaded 
part cargo at New Orleans, came here to complete 
for Antwerp and Havre and then sailed for Mobile 
to take additional items. For Antwerp the steamer 


cleared with 260,152 superficial feet of pitch pine 
deals and 122,849 superficial feet lumber, and for 
Havre the same ship carrjed out 101,000 superficial 
feet pitch pine lumber, The British schooner Vir- 
ginia is loading a cargo of about 200,000 feet of 
pitch pine lumber. 

At St. Andrews, Fla., which is a subport of 
Pensacola, the following vessels with pitch pine 
lumber cleared: Spanish bark Julio Orive, for 
Las Palmas, with 304,464 feet; barge Teddy for 
Havana, with 334,116 feet; barge Ben, with 277,- 
081 feet. 





The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, CAau., Nov. 5.—The export trade 
is holding up pretty well for this time of year, with 
Japan still in the market for Douglas fir squares 
and cedar logs. Buying for delivery next year is 
starting in. The mills in the Northwest are pretty 
well supplied with orders for the remainder of this 
year. Manufacturers are not anxious to overload 
their files with orders for quick delivery at present 
prices, with logs scarce. The Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co. sold only 3,000,000 feet during 
the week, but there are good inquiries, and more 
business will be taken on. Australia is buying more 
lumber. The Redwood Export Co. has sold some 
good parcel shipments and Australia business is 
looking up. The steamer West Camargo will begin 
loading 1,500,000 feet next week on Humboldt Bay. 


—_— 


Lumber Exports Thru Mobile 


MoBILez, ALA., Nov. 7.—Exports last week were: 
To Durbur and Delagoa Bay, west coast of Africa 
per British steamer Victoria, 1,702,000 feet of pitch 
pine lumber; to Tampico, Mexico, per American 
schooner Albert Meyer, 441,000 feet of pitch pine 
lumber ; to Manchester and Liverpool, England, per 
American steamer Coahoma County, 14,000 feet 
ash lumber, 20,000 feet cottonwood lumber, 83,000 
feet sawn pitch pine timber, 78,750 feet of oak 
lumber, 113,195 feet of pitch pine lumber; to 
Buenos Aires and La Plata, Argentina, per Amer- 
ican steamer Bibbco, staves, shooks and heads for 
10,600 complete barrels; to Havana, Cuba, per 
American steamer Munisia, 100 barrels rosin, 30,- 





000 feet pitch pine lumber, 











Demand continues generally fairly satisfactory, 
in comparison with the inactivity of recent months, 
tho some falling off is noted here and there in the 
northern part of the country during the last ten 
days, probably due to approaching cold weather. 
Southern mills mostly report fair trade. Prices 
show a stiffening tendency. Demand for storm 
sash and doors has attained considerable propor- 
tions in the North. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
are doing a fair amount of business in spite of the 
almost total lack of demand at country retail 
yards. City building is active and weather has 
been favorable to continued activity. 


Kansas City (Mo.) plants revised prices again 
last week, but sales managers say that even with 
two advances in the last month prices still are too 
jJow. Local business continues very good and there 
is enough more coming in from the country to 
force some of the plants to put in some overtime. 


The door factories and planing mills at Buffalo, 
N. Y., find trade a little less active than a month 
ago, and attribute this to the advance of the season 
to some extent. The kinds of lumber that go into 
doors and sash are showing an advancing tendency 
and if this continues there is possibility that trade 
will be curtailed. 


Demand for millwork, doors and sash at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, continues fairly steady. Building opera- 
tions are still brisk, favored by good weather. As 
a large proportion of construction work is dwellings 
and apartments the millwork and door man is 
getting a fair share of the trade. Prices show a 
tendency to advance in sympathy with southern 
pine. Trade is expected to continue good for the 
remainder of the month.. Mills have only a few 
orders ahead and are running on full time gener- 
ally. 

The Allen A. Smith Co., manufacturer and whole- 
saler of sash, doors and interior finish at Toledo, 


Ohio, reports capacity business during the last six , 
Anticipating further increase in demand 


months. 
this concern will immediately commence work upon 
a 40 by 100 foot addition to its plant. The Allen 
A. Smith Co. does a large jobbing business in north- 
western Ohio, southern Michigan, and northeastern 
Indiana. It owns and operates the Dayton Sash 
& Door Co., at Dayton, Ohio, which property it 
acquired last spring. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door and blind 


dealers express satisfaction with the results they 
manage to attain at this time. Their products are 
in good demand, and the slight narrowing in con- 
struction, as indicated by the decline in the esti- 
mated value of the work for which building permits 
were issued during October, does not seem to be 
reflected in the calls for sash and doors. Price 
increases made of late in certain kinds of doors and 
some other items are well maintained, with much 
business still coming in from the outside. 

The sash and door factories of Oshkosh, Wis., 
claim to see clear sailing for at least the next 
sixty days. They are operating at about 85 per- 
cent of normal capacity and are receiving orders 
from time to time which guarantee a continued 
operation for the remainder of the year. Indica- 
tions for next year are entirely for the future to 
determine, but inquiries are numerous and there is 
every reason to look for a resumption of activity 
immediately after the annual closing for repairs 
and inventory about the first of the year. 

Sash and door plants at Merrill, Wis., are op- 
erating full time, and in every line there appears 
a good demand, with a surplus of orders. Most 
of the plants have had an opportunity to empty 
their warehouses to a very satisfactory degree and 
in view of the present number of orders ahead, 
this year appears to be different than many in the 
past when November and December were devoted 
to stock and warehouse work. 

At Duluth, Minn., the millwork plants are op- 
erating to full capacity, and it is reported that a 
number of building jobs in progress are held up 
because of inability to obtain millwork deliveries 
at the time required. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
are doing a good business, with much building 
activity. Door factories in the Bay counties are 
fairly busy. Finished door factories connected 
with the white and sugar pine mills are in steady 
operation and are holding for better prices. There 
is a fair demand for sash and door cut stock. 

There has just been issued by the salesmen’s in- 
formation service of the Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, La., a very informing bulletin entitled 


‘“Characteristics and Uses of Southern Pine for 


Windows, Doors and Millwork.” The bulletin, 
which is No. 6 of the salesmen’s information serv- 
ice, was prepared by C. B. Harman, secretary of 
the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Lumbermakers 


A dependable source of 
supply for Eastern Buyers 
taking on a line of West 
Coast Products. 


Willapa Lumber Co. 


Mills, General Sales Office, 
ND, 
RAYMOND, —_ PORTLAND, ORE. 
DISTRICT OFFICES : 

NEW YORK, 2839 Grand Central Ter. Bidg. 
CHICAGO, 1204 Steger Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Lumber Exchange Bidg. 
OMAHA, - - - - - Peters Trust Bldg. 








Geo. T. Mickle | 
Gi. Lumber Co. 


Cargo 
WHOLESALERS — MANUFACTURERS 


Douglas Fir 


Timber 

Ties . Spruce 

Yard Stoc 

Mine Timbers ‘emlock 
Railroad Red Cedar 
ee Orfora Cedar 


MILLS:—North Portland and Thornburg, 
Oregon; Yacolt, Washington 


[_ 1400 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 











The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 


One of Ld handiest lumber calculators the 
 ~ ¥ It pete tables ye ready-made - 
Tat: . 
sewers pieces to board feet: li inal fect to board 
rechecking extensions and other valuable informa- 
tion on correct 


90 > 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Booed ta Cin Price "00 Postpa! io, 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 
431 South Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 























LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the people. 
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FARLEY LOETSCHER, 
UT SYe 1 ene 








* WHITE PINE r 
QUALITY MILLWORK | 


OPEN SASH AND 
GLAZED WINDOWS 
PANEL DOORS 
SASH DOORS 
COLONIAL COLUMNS 
SCREEN DOORS 
GARAGE DOORS 
COMBINATION SCREEN 
AND STORM DOORS 
VENEERED DOORS 
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YELLOW e 
PINE 1 iImbers 
Both Long and Shortleaf 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 
AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn, $23 | 














New Hampshire 
Stave & Heading Mill 


BIRCH, 874, 10/4, 16/4 
MAPLE, 5/4 and 8/4 


Mill at Sales Office: 
No. Stratford, N. H. 79 Wall St., New York 


SEATTLE 


FIR 


Rough Green 


CLEARS 


We are selling an increased amount 
of green clears. They ship in good 
shape and the price at which they 
can be bought makes them attractive. 























Herron Lumber Company 
W. W. Herron, Pres. 
1010 White Bldg., SEATTLE,WASH. 


iMrG 1€O, Manufacturers, | 











Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 














HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department when 
you want to sell anything used in the lumber industry. 
—a LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Ohi- 
cago, . 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Nov. 7.—Continued good demand characterizes 
the lumber industry in practically every branch, 
especially in hardwoods. There is a brisker busi- 
ness in southern pine and cypress. The tone of the 
market continues to improve and prices are still 
on the upgrade. Buying for the immediate future 
still prevails largely. Factories are showing more 
tendency to buy. 
pianos, boxes and automobiles are coming in better. 
Retailers are also placing orders. No extremely low 
quotations are heard. Southern pine is selling bet- 
ter all along the line, altho the buying spurt of sev- 
eral weeks ago has subsided to a certain degree. 


F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., says, ‘“‘Trade is going along nicely at a 
fair pace with orders coming in from all sources. 
There are more calls for the higher grades, espe- 
cially of oak and poplar. Hardwood flooring is the 
strongest item on the list.” 


E. M. Stark, vice president and treasurer of the 
American Column & Lumber Co., reports a good 
demand for hardwoods, with sales brisk at the ad- 
vanced prices. More low grade lumber is now mov- 
ing and the box industry is buying better. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Nov. 7.—Demand for hardwoods continues very 
active in Louisville, with some concerns so short of 
top grades that they have been forced to turn down 
business. Prices continue firm at the higher levels. 
Some mills report about all the business they can 
handle. Others are arranging to increase produc- 
tion. 

W. LL. Mapother, president of the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad, has recently announced plans 
for improvements costing over $7,000,000, with 
especial attention paid to Gulf port improvement. 
This means demand for quite a large quantity of 
ties, bridge timbers, lumber etc. 

Cc. F. Steele was recently arrested in Indian- 
apolis, in connection with representing himself in 
Louisville as a member of the Steele & Hibbard 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis, and defrauding a hotel 
here. He is alleged to have made similar repre- 
sentations to the Long-Knight Lumber Co., at In- 
dianapolis. Another man calling himself J. C. Stein, 
was recently in Louisville, representing himself as 
a buyer for Philip Gruner & Bro. Lumber Co., St. 
Louis. His game was to place orders for a few 
cars, probably at a very nice price for the seller, 
and then ask that a check be cashed. He appeared 
to know the lumber business well. 

On Nov. 1, the Louisville Hardwood Club started 
meeting weekly again. Most members are report- 
ing good business and are very optimistic. 

Edward L. Davis and W. H. Day represent a com- 
mittee of the Louisville Hardwood Club named to 
consider the sales code plan of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 7.—Manufacturers of furniture here state 
that they are buying more walnut than they for- 
merly did, and less mahogany. They say the pub- 
lic taste has turned to the former wood to a large 
extent. 

Horace F. Taylor has returned from a trip to the 
mills of Taylor & Crate in Mississippi, and has 
lately been in New York on business. The office 
reports a distinct improvement in hardwood de- 
mand. 

T. W. Reeves, who has been in the lumber manu- 
facturing trade in the South for some years, has 
become the buying representative of Mixer & Co. in 
that section and will make his headquarters at 
Meridian, Miss, 

Elmer J. Sturm has been in West Virginia lately, 
making purchases of oak and poplar for Miller, 
Sturm & Miller. 


M. M. Wall was in the Adirondacks for several 
days last week, visiting the mill of the Buffalo 
Hardwood Lumber Co., which will again be in oper- 
ation this winter. 

Fred M. Sullivan, who lately returned from a 
trip to Idaho and from there by automobile to Cal- 
ifornia, covered about 1,800 miles by machine while 
away. He spent some years in Idaho, leaving there 
to return East in 1885, and found some of the 
ranches and cattle brands about as they were when 
he left. 

W. P. Betts, of the Betts Lumber Co., has re- 
turned from a ten days’ vacation trip by automobile 
down the State. The office reports that western 


lumber has been in quite good demand for thirty 
days. P 


Concerns making furniture, 


W. A. Nichols, a sawmill owner of Carleton 
Place, Ont., has bought 300 acres of primeval pine 
forest in Lanark County, Ontario, about midway 
between the Kingston & Pembroke Railway and 


the Mississippi River. The logs will be floated 
down the latter stream to the mill. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Nov. 8.—The local hardwood market continues 
to show improvement both as to demand and prices. 
The greatest demand is still for construction re- 
quirements. The employment ‘situation shows im- 
provement in Milwaukee and Wisconsin, as much 
building is going on. During last month wood- 
working industries showed an increased production, 
‘working about nine to ten hours, and having orders 
which will keep them busy until the first of the 
year. Sawmills in the Ashland district expect to 
resume operations soon. All woodworking trades 
are busy in Milwaukee, and sash and door factories 
are working full time. The Government employ- 
ment office reports that many men are being sent 
to the woods. Practically every lumber company 
in northern Wisconsin will operate camps as usual. 
Orders for men are being received from the vicinity 
of Mellen, Grand View, Drummond, Wakefield and 
Rhinelander. It is stated that men are applying 
for work at wages which will permit lumber com- 
panies to maintain’ camps. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 7.—Trade with the hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers in Evansville and southwestern Indiana 
has picked up nicely during the last ten days. Mills 
are being operated on better time and a fair supply 
of logs is coming in. The advances in lumber prices 
have stimulated buying, especially among the furni- 
ture, chair and table manufacturers. Collections 
are holding their own very well. Lumbermen say 
that they are looking for the export demand to get 
better from this time on. Manufacturing plants in 
Evansville are being operated on an average of 80 
percent normal time. The retail lumber trade has 
been steadily improving. Sash and door men report 
that their business is showing some improvement, 
especially their out of town trade. Planing mills 
-are doing a very nice business. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 8.—Demand for hardwood lumber continues 
active. Prices have been further advanced and it 
is feared by some members of the trade that the 
advances may bring about some restriction of buy- 
ing. Others, however, believe that the market is 
headed for higher prices and that the growing 
scareity of desirable grades, combined with the 
limited production at the moment, will result in 
continued active demand for No. 1 common and 
better. Exporters are not buying quite as freely as 
during the two or three weeks preceding. This 
finds reflection in the lessened bookings of the 
American Overseas Forwarding Co. Domestic con- 
sumers, however, who have realized that they 
waited rather too long in placing their orders, are 
now placing them in considerable volume. One of 
the features at the moment is the increasing de- 
mand for No. 2 common in plain red and white 
oak, red and sap gum and cottonwood. This is 
attributable almost wholly to the increased scarcity 
of No. 1 common. Furniture manufacturers are 
taking gum and oak in considerable quantities and 
flooring manufacturers are good buyers of Nos. 1 
and 2 common in plain red and white oak. There 
is a reasonably active demand from the automobile 
trade, from manufacturers of vehicles and agri- 
cultural implements, and from box manufacturers, 
Production is being increased somewhat but it will 
probably be impossible to effect a substantial ex- 
pansion. In the meantime, shipments are exceeding 
the.output, especially in No. 1 common and better, 
and stocks are on the decrease. 

The E. Sondheimer Co., which recently purchased 
the sawmill, planing mill and shingle and lath mill 
of the Weis-Patterson Lumber Co. at Alexandria, 
La., announces that it will begin immediately with 
the construction of a logging road, twelve miles 
in length, to facilitate the development of the 
timber on its tract of 16,000 acres near that point. 

R. C. Stimson, of the Stimson Veneer & Lumber 
Co., announces that his firm will proceed immedi- 
ately with the construction of a logging road four- 
teen miles in length to facilitate the handling of 
the 100,000,000 feet of timber on the property 
recently acquired from the Pelican Lumber Co. at 
Mounds, La. 

C. B. Dudley, of the Dudley Lumber Co. of Mem- 
phis, and L. P. DuBose, formerly sales manager 
for the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co, at Charleston, Miss., 
and later an executive in that firm, are the princt- 
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pals in the Dudley-DuBose Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
vhich has been formed at New Orleans within the 
ist few days. ‘The new firm will handle all kinds 
f hardwood for both the domestic and foreign 
rade and Mr. DuBose will.be in entire charge. 
\ir. Dudley said today that formation of the new 
irm would not, in the slightest degree, affect the 
usiness of the Dudley Lumber Co., which has spe- 
clalized in ash for a number of years. Messrs. 
Dudley and DuBose are among the more prominent 
of. the younger lumbermen of the South and their 
friends are predicting much success for the new 
firm, 
H. J. Richards, of the Dacus-Richards Hardwood 
©o., of Memphis, has purchased the interest of Mr. 
Dacus in this firm and has changed the name to 
the Richards Hardwood Co. He has likewise asso- 
viated with himself in the management of the bus!- 
yess J. T. Kendall, formerly assistant secretary of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and more recently sales manager for the 
Gayoso Lumber Co, There will be no change in the 
general character of the business. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Nov. 7.—The planing mill of the Langlade Lum- 
ber Co. is again in operation after a temporary shut- 
down, and this firm has enough orders to assure a 
good volume of shipments for November. A total 
of 329 cars of lumber moved over the division dur- 
ing last week, as compared with 217 during the 
same week in 1920. The Langlade Lumber Co. has 
just begun the overhauling of its sawmill boilers 
and expects to be in readiness to start up again 
about the middle or latter part of December. It 
has not been in operation since early in May.of this 
year, 





MARINETTE, WIS. 


Nov. 7.—With the near approach of winter, log- 
ging business assumes a more encouraging aspect 
and a busy season is looked forward to by oper- 
ators. The Wells-Thompson Co., of Menominee, 
recently closed a contract to deliver 15,000,000 feet 
of logs to the Ford mill in Iron Mountain, it is 
stated. It is expected that a similar amount will 
be shipped from the Ford camps now being installed 
near Sidnaw. The Iver Anderson Logging Co., of 
Oconto, has concluded a deal for the sale of 10,- 
000,000 feet of logs to the Michigan Iron, Land & 
Lumber Co., of Iron Mountain.. The timber tract 
is near Florence, Wis. The logs were originally 
intended for the Oconto mills, but more favorable 
freight rates resulted in their going to Iron Moun- 
tain. Contracts for enough logs to run the Ford 
sawmill at its capacity in Iron Mountain have been 
awarded, according to E. G. Kingsford, vice presi- 
dent of the Michigan Iron, Land & Lumber Co. 


A brisk demand for building material and pros- 
pects for a material increase in construction thru- 
out the upper peninsula is reported by N. G. De- 
Haas, of Marquette, Mich. One order received re- 
cently from the East called for all the material for 
twenty-five houses; another inquiry was for 1,000,- 
000 feet of fir and another order for 770,000 feet 
was shipped by water. The outlook is most en- 
couraging. 

The Maffet-Graef Lumber Co., manufacturer and 
wholesaler, has just been organized in Appleton, 
Wis., by H. W. Maffett, formerly with the Charles 
Gill Lumber Co., Lothar G. Graef and O. E. Khoke. 
The main office will be in Appleton and it is the 
company’s intention to specialize in northern lum- 
ber, with mills at Appleton. 





. 

Nov. 5.--The Weed Lumber Co. is running 
steadily, with its four bands cutting about 250,000 
feet in eight hours. Its timber is large, running 
about four logs to the thousand feet of pine lum- 
ber. A sash and door and veneer plant and a box 
factory are operated here. The company recently 
completed a large, roomy Colonial type building 
with flat roof and many Colonial columns, painted 
pure white, for office use. The interior is finished 
{in natural white pine panels and presents a strik- 
ingly handsome appearance. 

The most novel feature of the operation is the 
use of air controlled dogs on two of the carriages. 
These make it possible to operate each carriage 
with two less men. The setter very easily and 
quickly does. the dogging thru the use of a foot 
control manipulating the air dogs. There are three 
types of dogs so controlled, and a large log or a 
small cant is handled satisfactorily. The new 
apparatus has been in use on one of the carriages 
for several months. The same equipment is now 
being built for the other two carriages. F. BE. 
Martin, superintendent of the Weed plant, is the 
inventor and patentee of this equipment. 

This company brings its logs to the mill in 30- 
to 40-foot lengths and they are cut on the log deck 
{n the mill with a 90-inch circular cut-off saw. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 5.—Indications are that most of Whatcom 
County’s mills and camps will operate until some 
time in December and the majority hope to be able 
to do so until about Christmas. The Puget Sound 
Sawmills & Shingle Co. states that it has orders 
enough on hand to keep it busy for at least thirty 
days and it may be able to run several weeks 
longer. This week it loaded the steamship Ryder 
Hanify with 600,000 feet of lumber for California 
and next week it will put 343,000 feet of lumber, 
300,000 lath and 500,000 shingles aboard the 
steamship Fred Baater, all for California. It is 
also doing some rail business. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. this week began 
loading the schooner Fearless with a cargo for 
Hawaii and it put 500,000 feet of mixed squares 
aboard the steamship Egypt Maru for Japan. The 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills loaded the Egypt 
Maru with 750,000 feet of squares and the steam- 
ship Henry 7. Scott with 1,700,000 feet of lumber 
for California. It also loaded the steamship 
Multnomah with 600,000 feet for California. This 
week the company closed two of its mills at Larson 
and some of its other plants will close by or before 
Nov. 15. Sawmill B and the planing mill at Larson 
are still operating. 

Among the busy plants in Bellingham are those 
of the Siemons Lumber Co., which has been cut- 
ting shingles daily for several weeks, and the cedar 
plant of the Whatcom FaHs Mill Co. 

T. A. Muffley, secretary and treasurer of the 


H. A. Muffley Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, was a 
Bellingham visitor’ this week. He will pay an 
extended visit with his son, R. U. Muffley, super- 
intendent of electric lighting and power for the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. in Bellingham. 

Vice President J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, left Bellingham this week 
for Chicago. He was to meet President J. H. 
Bloedel at Seattle and they were to journey east 
together on a business trip. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 5.—Forestry officials in conference yester- 
day at Olympia reached an agreement whereby 
Washington fire protective agencies and British 
Columbia fire protective agencies will codperate in 
fighting forest fires along the international bound- 
ary. Thruout a zone within two miles of the line 
there will be an exchange of warnings, and joint 
action in stamping out any fires that may be dis- 
covered. Among those present at the conference 
were: C. S. Cowan, of the forestry operating de- 
partment of British Columbia; D. A. Scott and 
Fred E. Pape, of the State department of conserva- 
tion ; George C. Joy, of the Washington Forest Fire 
Association; A. H. Wright, of the Federal Forest 
Service at Portland, Ore. 

R. Stevens, of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Cor- 
poration, has been handling literally millions of 
shingles in the intercoastal trade, largely from 
British Columbia, and reports that the breakage is 
so. small as to be practically negligible. In shipments 
from the mills of the Dominion Timber Products 
Co., at Vancouver, he has specified a special band 
stick, laid flat and fastened with extra nail. The 
plan has worked so well that out of a single lot of 
19,000,000 shingles, the breakage bill amounted to 
only $6. H. Springate, of the Dominion Timber 
Products Co., was in the city during the week and, 
referring to the extra-size band sticks, remarked 
that the over-weight was considerable in heavy 
shipments. Mr. Springate says that so far as the 
market is concerned the present price of shingles 
is so close to the cost of production as to make 
the millman decidedly uncomfortable in his efforts 
to meet the payroll and take care of the rest of 
the overhead. 

The detail of the complete shutdown of the 
properties of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
follows: Mill A—Nov. 1; mill B—Nov. 15; Bel- 
lingham mill—Dec. 1; Skykomish mill—Nov. 15; 
Old Colony shingle mill—Dec. 1; Bellingham box 
factory—Nov. 12; Bellingham sash and door fac- 
tory—Dec. 1; Logging camps—at periods ranging 
from Nov. 1 to Dee. 15. The Bloedel Donovan man- 
agement notes that while there has been some im- 
provement in market conditions, it is not regarded 
as great enough to justify continued cutting of 
stumpage. The hope is expressed that conditions 
will steadily improve so that the company may be 
able to resume operations after the beginning of 
the year. ., 





Our Quick Service 


Wins New Praise 











J. A. THOMPSON & SONS 
Pioneer Lumbermen of Taylor, Texas 
Yards: Taylor and Coupland. 


Taylor, Texas, Sept. 23rd, 1921 


Carter-Kelley Lumber Co., 
Manning, Texas 
Dear Sirs:— 

We thank you very kindly for the 
prompt service you gave us on the three 
cars of 3” rough heart bridge material. 

* **We believe this is the fastest 
record we have ever experienced in the 
way of prompt delivery. ¥ ¥* ¥* . 

* * * This is certainly a fine grade of 
Long Leaf Rough Heart stuff, and is 
about the best grade of material that we 
have ever handled. * * ¥ 

Yours very respectfully, 


James A. Thompson & Sons. 
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— 
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If you value quality as well as 
prompt service, put your re- 
quirements in Southern Pine 
up to us. And if you want an 
unusually good seller try our 


“Larite Flooring” 


Write us today for prices. 


Carter- Kelley Lumber Co. 


MANNING, TEXAS 











Good 
Stock -@><— 


And fast in filling orders for 
Dealers’ Stock Long Leaf 


RT Yellow Pine 


and Ties in 
In Business Since 1877. 


Nona Mills Co., Ltd..""Tnr" 
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Poitevent & Favre 


Lumber Go. 


Manufacturers of 


LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE 


Mandeville, 














Cable Address 
“Poitevent” Mandeville. 
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Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 

















Ralph Lane Lumber Company 


7 Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Oak 

Yellow Pine 

N. G. Pine 
Arkansas Soft Pine 


Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK CITY 
Douglas Fir 
Spruce 

Red Gedar 
Shingles 
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GUM— 


For quick movement, we offer the follow- 
ing stock at our mill at Cullor, Ark., 
subject to prior sale:— 


5 cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Sap Gum. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Sap Gum. 
3 cars 4-4 FAS Plain Sap Gum. 

2 cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Red Gum. 


Write 2 cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Red Gum. 
For 2 cars 4-4 FAS Plain Red Gum. 
Delivered 2 cars 4-4 13 to 17” Gum Boxboards. 


. 2 cars 5-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Sap Gum. 
Prices. 2 ears 5-4 No. 1 Com, Plain Sap Gum. 
2 cars FAS Plain Sap Gum. 
1 car 544 No. 1 Com. Plain Red Gum. 
1 car 5-4 FAS Plain Red Gum. 


O. L. Shull Lumber Co. 


LONOKE, ARK. 











Railroad and Structural 


Hardwood 


Lumber and Timbers 


For Prompt Shipment. 
Correspondence Wanted. 


Sargent Lumber Company 
a LITTLE ROCK, ARK. - 








ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Cypress Lumber 
Shingles and Lath 


We are located 54 miles North of New Orleans ~ 
on the Louisiana Railway and Navigation Co. 


Opdenweyer-Alcus 
Manufacturers Cypress Co. 
Sorrento, - . . Louisiana 








Buuce Oak FLoorInG 


THE Besr Oak Hoorting 











LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


~ 
i a vithiers €& Moore 


Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 
Band Sawed Louisiana Red 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH AND _ SHIN 
es GLES a 











Cc. R. BROWNELL 


| Brownell-Drews™ “ressn 


Lumber Co., Ltd. 


MORGAN CITY, LA. 


Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


LA. RED CYPRESS 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


Cc. H, BROWNELL 
Vice-Pres. 
GUS. DREWS 
Sec’y and Treas. 














Dave Cale, who up to Nov. 1 was purchasing 
agent for the Noll-Welty Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in Seattle, has gone to Minneapolis to 
take a position with the Shevlin-Clark Lumber Co, 

Mr. and Mrs. George B. Sypher. are receiving 
congratulations on the birth of a son, Nov. 3. Mr. 
Sypher is district representative of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, with offices in 
Seattle, 

Hans Cron, of Cron & Dehn (Inc.), left this 
morning for an extended trip to the Orient. His 
itinerary includes Japan, China and the Philip- 
pines. 

Harry I. Worth, manager of the J. E. Pinkham 
Lumber Co., will return Tuesday from a tour during 
which he has visited all the important lumber 
buying centers in the United States. 

Wilber Hattery, jr., secretary and treasurer of 
the George T. Mickle Lumber Co., Chicago, is in 


Seattle. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Nov. 5.—Continued betterment is noted here. 
There is a tendency to stronger demand and a hint 
of stiffening prices. Production reports indicate an 
increase in output, and millmen generally agree 
that prospects for a steady run thru the winter 
are growing brighter all the time. Cancelation of 
the railroad strike order caused a real sigh of relief. 
With little prospect of changes in railroad freight 
rates, but with market conditions steadying and 
appearing more nearly stable than before in years, 
millmen are giving more and more attention to the 
movement of lumber to the Atlantic seaboard in 
ships, and even some inland mill operators have 
been feeling out water connections here under condi- 
tions that would entail a short rail haul to tide- 
water and reloading on vessels. The practical 
profitable dispatch of a shipment of several million 
shingles by steamship to Baltimore recently has 
opened, apparently, a new route to the market field 
for the shingle manufacturers. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 5.—The domestic demand for fir lumber is 
fairly active only, but the export business is good, 
with the Orient taking the bulk of the output. In- 
dications are such that everybody here seems to 
think that 1922 is going to be one of the best years 
in lumber for some time. The demand for spruce 
is somewhat stronger than it has been for several 
months, but it has not shown any reflection in quo- 
tations. There is a good demand for fir lath and 
they are scarce. California pays as much for 
green as the East does for dry, the California trade 
preferring the green. Red cedar logs are scarce 
and high and it is pointed out that the present low 
shingle prices can not prevail. 

Notice received here to the effect that reductions 
from 2 to 15 percent in rates on fir lumber moving 
from the Pacific Northwest to eastern territory 
have been proposed by the Central Freight Associa- 
tion lines, caused quite a stir in lumber circles for 
it is something that has been hoped and wished for 
for a long time, as it has been recognized that the 
high freight rates have had a serious effect on 
business in fir. Railroad officials here feel certain 
that the reductions will be approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

W. H. Andersen, of the Patrick-Andersen Lumber 
Corporation, was chairman at the luncheon this 
week of the wholesale lumber dealers, and he gave 
them a new deal in that he permitted only two 
serious talks, those of Roy Dailey, secretary of the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, of Seattle who 
spoke on the forest products bureau of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and urged the 
wholesalers to back up this work, and Frank S8. 
Grant, city attorney, who spoke on the proposed 
1925 exposition in Portland. 

John W. Miller, of the Coast Fir Lumber Co., 
says that the present slump in the shingle market 
will be of short duration for red cedar logs are 
searce and high. As for fir lumber, Mr. Miller says 
prospects for 1922 seem most excellent. 

Louis Gerlinger, jr., of the Gerlinger-Anderson 
Lumber Co., Portland, the Willamette Valley Lum- 
ber Co., Dallas, Ore., and many other interests, 
was the happy recipient of congratulations on the 
arrival of a son, Louis the third, the early part of 
this week. 

The Booth-Kelly Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Spring- 
field will resume operations Dec. 1, according to 
announcement made by General Manager A. C. 
Dixon at Eugene, the company’s headquarters. The 
mill will resume with a normal crew and an 8-hour 
run and cut about 165,000 feet a day. It is also 
stated that if market conditions warrant it, logging 
operations will be resumed the first of the year. 

Word was received here this week that a deal 
has been closed at Chehalis, Wash., whereby F. F. 
Duell and associates have taken over the inter- 
ests of C. A. Doty and his son, Walter L. Doty, in 
the Chehalis Mill Co. Mr. Duell has been general 
manager at the mill for the last six months, and 
now becomes president. He will also act as gen- 
eral manager. Dan W. Bush will continue as vice 











president. L. J. Sticklin, who has been with the 
company since the plant was built, is reported to 
have materially increased his stock holdings, 

That the Prouty Lumber & Box Co., whose saw- 
mill at Timber, Ore., on the Tillamook branch of 
the Southern Pacific, was destroyed by fire a few 
weeks ago, will not rebuild at that place but will 
transfer its operations to tidewater to be in posi- 
tion to develop a cargo trade, is indicated by E. S. 
Prouty, one of the principals of the company. It 
is thought the mill will be located near Astoria. 

Water shipments of lumber from the Columbia 
River district totaled 59,956,409 feet during Octo- 
ber, according to figures carried by the customs de- 
partment at Astoria. The total is about 1,000,000 
feet greater than that for September. 

The Japanese steamer Clyde Maru cleared here 
this week for the Orient with 3,523,015 feet of 
lumber. : 

Dan Hepburn has gone to Grays River as man- 
ager of the Knappton Mills camp of Knappton, 
Wash., formerly of the Multnomah Lumber & Box 
Co., and Herbert Brix has taken his place at 
Knappton with Brix Bros., as superintendent. 

Russell Hawkins, manager of The Whitney Co. 
(Ltd.), with offices in Portland and operations at 
Tillamook, has returned from an extended trip to 
the East. Mr. Hawkins says he found evidence in 
many instances of a good demand for lumber 
shortly. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Nov. 5.—The California demand for lumber is 
holding up very well and prices have an advancing 
tendency, with clear redwood up this week. Build- 
ing is active, with a healthy volume of home build- 
ing in progress. Retail yards are doing a fair 
volume of business. Stocks are light at many 
yards. San Francisco wholesalers and mill agents 
are making sales all over the State. Los Angeles 
and vicinity is about the best market but the San 
Joaquin Valley yards are filling in stocks. The 
demand for yard stock is expected to continue until 
stocks are balanced up. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co. are securing good 
orders thru the New York office, in charge of W. R. 
Hewitt. Jhe steamers Jsleta and Munaires, on the 
Columbia River, have loaded, cargoes of 4,000,000 
feet each for the Atlantic coast. This lumber will 
go to yards in the vicinity of New York City. A 
large order for car decking and other material has 
been placed by one of the New England railroads, 
The demand for fir on the Atlantic coast has in- 


. creased remarkably during the last year. Water 


shipments to California are moving right along. 
Sidney M. Hauptman, vice president, is due here 
Nov. 6 after a trip to the New York office. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co., this city, says that the eastern inquiries 
have slowed up since the recent rush, but they still 
have orders ahead for white pine lumber and 
shook. The shook outlook is fair. 

Hewitt Davenport, president of the Pacific Mill 
& Lumber Co., this city, who has returned from 
making a survey of business conditions in Mexico, 
says that country is eagerly awaiting recognition 
by the United States. Economic, commercial and 
financial conditions are fast becoming normal. The 
company is making shipments of Douglas fir from 
the north of California. 

The Weed Lumber Co. is still cutting about 
250,000 feet of white pine a day. The door fac- 
tory is making a fair output. The weather has 
been very favorable for logging. 

The Red River Lumber Co., this city, is cutting 
more than 400,000 feet a day at Westwood in an 
effort to keep up an assortment of white and sugar 
pine. Willis J. Walker, vice president, says there 
is a good demand altho the volume is not as great 
as during the recent rush. It is now quoting on 
most items but confining orders principally to im- 
mediate. business. Shop and clear are certainly 
searce in California. Eastern buyers are now try- 
ing to cover. Sash and door manufacturers now 
find it necessary to, pay better prices. 

W. G. Kahman, of the sales department of the 
McCloud River Lumber Co., was a San Francisco 
visitor during the week. Stocks are diminishing 
with a fair demand. A scarcity of shop lumber is 
in prospect. 

C. W. Doe, vice president of the California Door 
Co., this city, who has returned from a:trip to 
Boston and other New England cities, says business 
is looking up in his lines. The door factory in 
Oakland is running full. The white pine sawmill 
at Caldor closed down last week. The box factory 
at Diamond Springs is in operation. 

Paul M. Dimmick, genefal manager of the Albion 
Lumber Co., who has been ill for some time, is im- 
proving and it is expected that he will be out soon. 
The redwood mills at Albion and Navarro are oper- 
ating with one shift. The demand for redwood is 
strong at better prices. 

The BE. K. Wood Lumber Co., this city, is doing 
a good business at the yards in Oakland and south- 
ern California. All of its vessels are busy with 
shipments of fir. The mills at Bellingham and 
Hoquiam are in operation, and two schooners are 
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loading cargoes for South America. O. M. Kellogg, 
manager at Hoquiam, was here during the week on 
nis way to Los Angeles, where he will spend the 
winter. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Stand- 
ard Lumber Co., is here from Sonora and reports 
a fair assortment of white pine on hand at Stand- 
ard. 

D,. L. Kimberley, vice president of the Hardwood 
Products Co., of Neenah, Wis., is here looking for 
Pacific coast woods for door manufacturing. He 
has purchased considerable spruce, but finds No. 1 
white pine shop very scarce. 


A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond 
Lumber Co., this city, will make an eastern trip 
accompanied by his son-in-law, W. S. Burnett. 
L. C. Hammond has returned from a visit to the 
company’s redwood mill at Eureka, where one shift 
is employed. Good shipments are being made to 
take care of the increased demand. 


Mr. Ruggles, representing the Broekway-Smith 
Corporation of Boston, with yards at Lynn, Mass., 
is in the city accompanied by his wife. He will 
visit the mills in the Northwest. He reports that 
business looked better as he came westward and 
good on the Coast as compared with the East. 


W. A. Pickering, of the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City, owner of the Standard Lum- 
ber Co., of Standard, Calif., has been in the city 
conferring with D. H. Steinmetz, general manager 
of the latter concern, 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Nov. 5.—The demand for dimension has fallen off 
but the price has not declined. Uppers are still in 
good demand and prices are holding strong. 
Transit shipments of both lumber and shingles and 
the prospect of a decline in freight rates have had 
the effect of slowing up demand. Shingles dropped 
50 cents to $1. Lath continue strong at $5. Sev- 
eral large orders for Jap squares were placed last 
week, The Hanify mill, owned by the Siler Mill 
Co., is being repaired and put in shape to run again. 
The Hart-Wood mill, owned by the Quinault Lum- 
ber Co., after being idle for eighteen months is 
undergoing alteration and being put in shape to 
operate again. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Nov. 7.—Considerable improvement is shown in 
the marketing of lumber in Montana at this time as 
compared with the last few months. The Septem- 
ber shipments of the Montana mills show an in- 
crease over August shipments of the Montana mills 
of 599,674 feet, shipments for August being 13,- 
970,019 feet, and for September 14,569,693 feet. 
The cut for September, 1921, was 11,095,315 feet 
and for August, 1921, the cut was 12,800,036 feet. 
Logging is well under way at some of the plants, 
while others are awaiting snow. The Somers Lum- 
ber Co. has approximately twelve to fifteen camps 
operating at different points in Montana. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Nov. 5.—It is requiring all the skill and ingenu- 
ity of the mill owners to take care of the vessels 
that are in the harbor, many of the ships having 
been held up outside the bdr on account of the bad 
storms. The Edna will load at the Hulbert mill 
and the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co., taking on 
a cargo of 1,750,000 feet. The Shinkoko Marw will 
load 4,000,000 feet at the Grays Harbor Commer- 
cial Co., Cosmopolis ; the Oregon Maru 1,600,000 at 
the Donovan Lumber Cs. and Hulbert mills. At 
the A. J. West Lumber Co. the Willie Higgins, 
Tahoe and Hornet, from San Francisco, are taking 
on cargoes. The Idaho and the Florence Olson 
are loading at the Wilson Bros. Mill. The Pacific 
Maru is at the National Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co.’s plant in Hoquiam and will take on 3,500,000 
feet. The Norwegian motorship Canada is at the 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s plant as is the San 
Jacinto. The Canada will take on 3,000,000 feet. 
The Julia Luckenbach and the Meigen Maru are 
expected in port today or tomorrow. 

Cargo shipments from Grays Harbor fell off more 
than 8,000,000 feet during October. Forty vessels 
cleared from this port carrying 36,123,086 feet, 
whereas in September forty-three vessels cleared 
with 44,534,699 feet. Twenty-nine vessels cleared 
for California with 26,750,000 feet, nine vessels 
for foreign ports with 8,868,786 and 5,043,000 was 
shipped to the west coast. 

The storms during the last ten days caused the 
destruction of the bridge of the Schafer Bros. Log- 
ging Co. over the Satsop River. Approximately 
1,000 feet of track was washed away on the line 
of the Northern Pacific west of Hoquiam. Rain to 
the depth of 6.5 inches fell during a 4-day period. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Nov. 5.—During the week the local cargo market 
has become quieter and somewhat uneven, notably 
with finish and lath, which are very scarce; the 
former ranges about $55 and lath at a little over 
$10. Common is quoted at a little less than $23, 
ship’s tackle, and shingles at a bit less than $4.25. 
Stocks are reported very well assorted and with in- 
ventory time approaching conservative buying is 
expected to rule, tho the demand, in view of the 
current extraordinary building activity, will call 
for an increasingly large volume. 


The Redwood Manufacturers’ Association has ad- 
vanced prices on clears $5, construction $2 and 
merchantable $1, effective Nov. 1. Retail figures 
have not as yet reflected these advances. Business 
at retail is almost unprecedentedly good. 


While October’s inbound waterborne movement 
was not so large as that of September, it held up 
fairly well. During last month 105 lumber cargoes 
were reported at Los Angeles Harbor, 72 of fir and 
33 of redwood, the capacities of the boats being 
respectively 81,765,000 and 17,260,000 feet. 

San Diego advices schedule a Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation for Nov. 19 at the Hotel San Diego, that 
city, to be preceded by a dinner. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 5.—An inquiry for 5,000,000 feet of lumber 


to be used in the construction of 2,500 gondola, 


cars recently ordered by the Chicago Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, has been received by Northwest 
mills which are located on the company’s lines. 
This material will all be furnished from the North- 
west and a number of Tacoma mills and plants 
along the Rainier National Park branch of the Mil- 
waukee are figuring on the order. 


The lumber market in California is booming ac- 
cording to reports brought to Tacoma by A. H. 
Landram, sales manager for the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., and J. T. Gregory, president of the 
Tidewater Mill Co., both of whom have just re- 
turned from trips to the South. Mr. Landram, who 
visited southern California and spent several days 
in Los Angeles, declared that the demand for lum- 
ber in that city had never been so heavy and that 
the retailers there were disposing of all the North- 
west fir they could secure. Mr. Gregory, who was 
in San Francisco to attend the quarterly meeting 
of the trustees of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co., reported that in that city building oper- 
ations have been resumed after a long struggle be- 
tween the building trades and the employers and 
that the prospect for a big demand soon for North- 
west lumber is exceedingly bright. 


Improvements at the plant of the Tacoma Retail 
Lumber Yards in South Tacoma have just been 
completed. The planing mill has been enlarged and 
new equipment installed, an electric blower, to con- 
vey shavings from the planing mill to large bins, 
also of new construction, has been added, a new 
plank roadway has been built and the offices and 
supply buildings enlarged. The yard is also now 
connected by a spur track with the main line of the 
Northern Pacific Railway. 


The Brew Lumber Co., of Puyallup, is building a 
new addition to the mill which will be used as a 
storage warehouse for finished lumber. The founda- 
tions for the structure have been completed and 
the building will be finished in about sixty days. 


The 1922 Pacific Logging Congress may be held 
in Tacoma according to a statement made by L. T. 
Murray, president of the West Fork Logging Co. 
and newly elected president of the congress, who 
returned to Tacoma this week after attending the 
convention held at San Francisco. Mr. Murray 
stated that there is a general feeling that it should 
be held next year in the Northwest-and that 
Tacoma is favored by many of the trustees of the 
congress. 

Tacoma lumbermen took a prominent part in the 
reception of the Japanese trade excursion, com- 
posed of twenty-five of the principal Japanese man- 
ufacturers and business men, which visited Tacoma 
Oct, 31. Among the members of the local reception 
committee were Paul H. Johns, president of the 
Lumbermen’s Club; T. E. Ripley and George W. 
Osgood, of the Wheeler, Osgood Co.; E. J. Me- 
Neeley, of the Eatonville Lumber Co.; Everett G. 
Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; 
August Von Boecklin, of the Manley Moore Lumber 
Co.; Ernest Dolge, of Ernest Dolge (Inc.) ; Ralph 
H. Shaffer, of the Pacific Box Co.; A. J. Ritchie, of 
the Veneer Products Co.; E. W. Demerest, of the 
Pacific National Lumber Co.; John Snyder, of the 
Clear Fir Lumber Co.; J. G. Dickson, of the Pacific 
States Lumber Co.; and L. L. Doud, of the Defiance 
Lumber Co. 

Lumber shipments by water from Tacoma during 
August totaled 17,402,000 feet according to the 
report of the harbor master, made public this week. 
This is a gain of more than 10,000,000 feet over 
August, 1920. 

The Edgar F. Luckenback docked at the St. Paul 
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& Tacoma Lumber Co.’s mill Oct. 31 to load 500,000 
feet of lumber for the Atlantic coast. The Kaisho 
Maru arrived at the same plant the next day to 
take on a cargo for the Orient. The Barrymore is 
due at the Puget Sound Mill this week and the 
Culburra is at the Oregon-Washington dock loading 
lumber for California. 


Detailed plans for the new office buildings and 
warehouses to be erected by the John Dower Lum- 
ber Co., which recently purchased the retail busi- 
ness of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., were 
announced this week. The new office building will 
be two stories in height and built in the fashion 
of a log cabin, this effect being secured by the use 
of special cut siding. The structure will be 36x64 
feet in dimensions and the interior will be finished 
in western hemlock. Mr. Dower announced that 
the Tacoma offices will be the headquarters for 
entire string of retail yards operated by the com- 
pany. The offices will include drafting depart- 
ments, a printing office, material departments and 
advertising offices. For the time being the com- 
pany is using the sheds formerly occupied by the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. but new structures 
will be erected on the site as soon as possible. 


T. E. Ripley, president of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co., will deliver an address before the Tacoma Com- 
mercial Club and Chamber of Commerce on Nov. 
23, his subject being “European Problems as I saw 


Them.” 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Nov. 7.—The mills have orders sufficient to keep 
their files well filled. Special cutting has been more 
plentiful and prices are going up gradually, but 
such orders are still running strong to heart specifi- 
cations. Orders are more plentiful, however, for 
common timbers. Dimension is stronger and mixed 
cars are now in better demand. In car material, 
siding and decking are the strongest items. Siding 
is very hard to find and decking can not be picked 
up as easily as a few weeks ago. The lower grades 
of shed stock are becoming stronger, and high grade 
shed stock is holding the gains made recently, with 
most of the mills oversold on such items. 


The Koons Lumber Co. has its few mill near 
Leakesville in full operation. It cuts principally 
hardwood. Rogers & Cobb have placed a small mill 
in operation near Seminary. The Booth Lumber 
Co. has placed a small mill in operation a few miles 
from here. The Southern Lumber & Timber Co. 
has placed its Orvisburg plant in operation again. 
The Hillsdale plant has been running for the last 


month. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Nov. 7.—Inquiries are still numerous thruout 
this immediate section but it cannot be said they 
are developing the business expected. There ap- 
pears to be a fair volume of business being booked 
but from all obtainable reports orders have dropped 
off considerably from what they were fifteen to 
twenty days ago. <A large part of the orders 
being booked are for straight No. 1 common in 
dimension, and from all indications they are being 
accepted by the mills at satisfactory prices. Boards 
appear to be in strong demand and are rather 
hard to locate in quantities as desired. One item 
that is showing considerable improvement in de- 
mand and price is B&better sap stain finish. Shed 
stocks appear to be holding strong, tho buyers 
report that mills are accepting orders more freely 
than they were ten to fifteen days ago. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 7.—Col. W. H. Sullivan, general manager 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., and mayor of 
Bogalusa, has been newly honored by unanimous 
election to the presidency of the Bogalusa Chamber 
of Commerce and will assume that post on Nov. 15. 
Col. Sullivan returned the other day from a busi- 
ness trip north and east and reports the outlook 
highly encouraging, giving it as his opinion that 
1922 will prove one of the best years in the history 
of the lumber industry. 


The Dubach Lumber Co., according to a dispatch 
from Monroe, La., has applied to the War Depart- 
ment for permission to build a tnestle railroad 
bridge across Bayou D’Arbonne, near Cox’s Ferry, 
in Union Parish, with an opening to permit navi- 
gation. It is explained that the company needs 
the bridge for use in transporting lumber and logs 
from and to a new plant it proposes to build near 
Cox’s Ferry. The company has extensive timber 
holdings in Union Parish. According to an earlier 
report some days ago, the Dubach Lumber Co.’s 
timber holdings in that parish were purchased by 
Whiteman & Decker, of Alto, Tex., who were said 
to be planning the establishment of a sawmill at 
Fermerville, La., to have a capacity of 75,000 to 
100,000 feet. 


Max Lowy, president of the Kern Co. (Ltd.), 
returned with Mrs. Lowy last Thursday from a 
seven-months’ visit to Europe, where they toured 
extensively, while Mr. Lowy studied business con- 


ditions. - Their son Lloyd Lowy, who accompanied 
them abroad, remained in Vienna for an indefinite 
stay. ; 

J. W. Somerville, of Gulfport, La., received word 
last week that his schooner, the J. W. Somerville, 
had been found in the Gulf capsized and dismantled 
and had been towed into Key West. The vessel 
sailed about two weeks ago from St. Andrews Bay 
with a lumber cargo for San Juan. This is the 
second vessel lost by Mr. Somerville this year, the 
other being the schooner Jean L. Somerville, which 
was grounded and wrecked off the Cuban coast last 


April 
JACKSON, MISS. 


Nov. 8.—Orders for the last week for southern 


_pine have been coming in heavier than any time 


since June. Stocks continue to be badly broken 
and mixed schedules seem to be very hard to place. 
Most mills are offering only straight car items, of 
which they may have a surplus. Practically all 
stocks are being offered subject to prior sale and 
no orders are being accepted for future delivery. 
Very heavy inquiries are coming in for shipments 
from December to March. The market continues 
to strengthen, particularly in timbers. The mills 
have practically cleaned up their stocks of No. 2 
and No. 3 common. 


Local lumbermen report the hardwood market 
steadily improving. The demand from the box 
industry has noticeably increased the last week 
and furniture and automobile manufacturers are 
buying heavily. Mills in this section are sold up 
for some time on export stock. 

The DeWeese-Gammill mill, Philadelphia, Miss., 
has been undergoing repairs. The circular saws 
are being replaced by band saws and a modern hor- 
izontal resaw is being installed. Fifteen miles of 
new logging road will be built and used jointly with 
the New Deemer Manufacturing Co., of Deemer. 

The Jackson Lumber Co., retail lumber dealer, is 
expecting to move into its new office about Dec. 1. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Nov. 7.—The demand has been good this week 
for all kinds of material. There has been more 
demand for uppers than for probably any other 
item. Prices have gone up somewhat. Bookings 
were less than last week. Order files at the mills 
are heavy. Inquiries from buyers of railroad ma- 
terial are numerous. Demand from the small 


-dealer is heaviest, but the business from the city 


yards is increasing. Most orders are for immediate 
shipment and do not seem to be for stock. Assort- 
ments at mills are badly broken. 

The hardwood situation is taking on an entirely 
different aspect. The market is advancing and 
demand is strong. Uppers and common stock are 
in good demand. No. 2 common and better hard- 
wood advanced $15 in the last week or so. Produc- 
tion has been very much curtailed and stocks are 
very scarce. Hardwood flooring is in good demand, 
prices advancing. 

The Bradley Lumber Co., this city, manufac- 
turer of the famous “Bradley Brand’’ oak flooring 
has recently added another trade-marked product 
to its list. It is now manufacturing “Bradley 
Brand Aromatique” red cedar which can be used 
for lining clothes closets or window boxes or boxes 
and closets of any description that are used for 
the storing of clothing or articles that should be 
protected from the ravages of the moth. This stock 
is worked to %x1% inch and %x2 inch, it being 
tongued, grooved and end matched which makes a 
perfectly tight compartment. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Nov. 8.—Permits were issued in October for 604 
new buildings to cost $1,350,158 and 441 altera- 
tions to cost $207,015, a total of 1,045 permits for 
improvements to cost $1,557,173. Eighty-four per- 
mits were issued for brick dwellings, each to cost 
less than $20,000. 

The report of the Merchants’ Exchange shows that 
13,560 cars of lumber were received last month 
against 12,239 cars in October, 1920, a gain of 1,341 
cars. Shipments last month were 11,191 cars 
again 8,735 in October, 1920, a gain of 2,456 cars. 

The Building Trades Council has declined to ac- 
cept the proposition of the Selden-Breck Construc- 
tion Co. and William Sacks that they would build 
a $5,000,000 hotel here if the building trades work- 
men would accept a wage reduction of 30 percent. 
The council said that to make a reduction would 
be in violation of a rule it has enforced for more 
than twenty-five years. 

Charles L. Harrison, an executive in the Himmel- 
berger-Harrison Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
and other enterprises, has written to the Asso 
ciated Industries of Missouri, of which he is a 
member, that he will be a candidate as a delegate 
to the Missouri constitutional convention. Mr. 
Harrison believes that “industry in the State should 
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interest itself in writing a new constitution for 
Missouri, whch will make for business. progress 
and place Missouri high in the ranks ofgiee leading 
industrial States of the Union.” 


PENSACOLA, FLA 


Noy. 7.—Hardwoods which are 
Pensacola from West Africa, Hondura 
ragua, and which are intended for im 
shipment, will be “squared” at Pensac 
ing handled to interior destination, it is 
here. During the last few weeks J. T. Mengel, of 
the mahogany importing firm of that name, which 
has headquarters in Louisville, Ky., has been here 
looking after the unloading of the American steam- 
ship Ogontz, lately arrived from Axim with a cargo 
of 1,985 mahogany logs. Mr. Mengel authorized 
the announcement that, instead of the Mengel com- 
pany establishing a milling plant here as intended, 
for the purpose of cutting the logs, he had arranged 
with the Weiss-Patterson Co., which has lately 
erected a cypress and pine cutting mill near this 
city, to trim them. Some may be cut into lumber, 
but as a general proposition the logs will be 
squared. The Weiss-Patterson Co. came here from 
Louisiana, and it is said that it decided to locate 
at Pensacola after the standing cypress in the 
holdings in Louisiana and Mississippi had been 
about exhausted. The company controls enough 
acreage in Florida, it is ‘claimed, for fifteen years’ 


eutting. . 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Nov. 7.—Excessive freight rates appear to be 
about the primary retardant to industry in this 
section, for the market has experienced steady im- 
provement the last month. During the last week 
both southern pine and hardwoods markets have 
steadily improved, with prices advancing gradu- 
ally and daily becoming more stable and inquiries 
and orders picking up materially. Building opera- 
tions all over this section also are rapidly improving 
and October was the best month of the year in this 
regard. However, in some instances freight charges 
almost equal the value of the lumber. In spite of 
this fact a hearing is now in progress in Atlanta 
at which the carriers are seeking a general upward 
revision of freight rates. Shippers, however, are 
offering evidence at the hearing which tends to 
show that rates are already too high. Shippers 
generally do not believe rates will go any higher. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Nov. 7.—There is a growing scarcity of some 
items of southern pine, notably B&better finish, in 
steam dried and smoke dried stock. ‘The latter is 
practically unobtainable, and the $10 split between 
smoke and steamed finish is rapidly closing up. 
Upper grades of flooring are very scarce. In a 
general way, however, the demand for yard stock 
is lagging. Some of the larger mills report a very 
considerable falling off in orders, altho they have 
not been advancing prices of late. What advances 
are taking place are largely due to buyers getting 
anxious on account of the difficulty in placing 
orders. This has a tendency to make the market 
appear bullish. The general opinion is that prices 
will not advance much further. The hope of lower 
freight rates is probably holding demand back 
somewhat. 

The weather continues very dry and many mills 
are running very short of water. Production and 
shipments are still below normal. Car supply 
is ample. The recent advances in price have cre- 
ated a better feeling among millmen generally, but 
the average price is still much below the basis that 
will bring out a normal output. Most mills report 
good order files and some of them state that they 
are getting Just about enough orders. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 7.—With production in this section still 25 
percent below orders and 35 percent below ship- 
ments, the condition of the mill stocks grows worse 
daily. Reports from the Beaumont consuming ter- 
ritory report the same condition in the retail yards. 
The growing shortage is due almost entirely to the 
sudden and continued demand for timbers from all 
directions. Since the resumption of business fol- 
lowing the big slump, retail yards have been taking 
the entire cut. Consequently when a demand for 
timbers developed, a much more desirable cut, it 
lessened materially the number of saws cutting 
yard stocks. It will require a spread between the 
price of timbers and yard stocks before mills will 
give the preference to the latter. In upper grades 
the scarcity continues, with other items being added 
to the list from time to time. Twelve-inch boards 
in both No. 1 and No. 2 are getting extremely 
scarce, as are many dimension items. 

The hardwood trade is still suffering from a lack 
of demand for lower grades. There has been a 
demand developed within the last few days, but in 
nearly every instance the inquiries called for north- 










ern and eastern delivery which shuts off southwest- 
ern mills, Red gum and a few other high grade items 
have been particularly active, but the manufactur- 
ers claim that they can not operate with profit by 
selling high grades alone. There-are a few in- 
quiries being received from railroads. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Nov. 7.—Continued activity marked local mar- 
ket conditions last week. Export and interior move- 
ments both showed improvement. Better grades of 
pine boards are in good demand, which also applies 
to some hardwoods. Industrials have been liberal 
takers of the latter recently and they are evincing 
a disposition to take care of their needs for the 
next year. Advances in prices on southern pine, 
reaching $10 on some grades, are being held and 
some brokers are predicting materially higher prices 
before the end of the®year. Building continues 
brisk, with a consequent good demand for all kinds 
of supplies. Some railroads are also buying in 
increasing quantities for cars and bridges, while 
there is a fair business in ties. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Nov. 7.—Last week’s volume of inquiry was 
very heavy and considerable business is being 
placed. The mills are able to move almost all 
items at a good advance over the summer prices. 
Some large inquiries for industrial concerns have 
been offered. House building in the southern 
States will very likely show the heaviest percent- 
age for any month in history. Weather is very 
favorable. Production has increased but not in 
proportion to the increase in orders, and the mills 
are shipping more than their output. This is — 
cially true of high grade stock and boards. 


. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nov. 8.—The lumber market appears to be on & 
better basis now than it has been for many months. 
While demand for southern pine has been some 
what slower, increased demand in other lines is 
keeping the volume of business high and in all lines 
there is a steadily increasing firmness in prices. 
Industrial demand has expanded and the railroad 
purchases are steady, especially of car material. 
Indications are that an enormous amount of road 
and bridge work will be done thruout the central 
and middlewestern States next year and this will 
call for considerable quantities of lumber for vari- 
ous purposes. So long as grain and cattle prices 
remain low, there will not be the usual volume of 
farm trade in the Southwest. The oil fields also 
are quiet, due to the low price of oil. Otherwise, 
however, prospects are good. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 7.—Business is very good and the prospects 
for the future are bright. The mills appear to 
have little or no difficulty selling the small accumu- 
lations of certain items of stock as fast as they 
offer them. There is still a disposition on the 
part of buyers to hold off, but prices are still ad- 
vancing, altho slowly. The millmen are under the 
necessity of turning down much business, due to 
the fact that they do not care to book any further 
ahead. The number of inquiries coming in is large 
and there have also been a large number of whole- 
sale buyers looking for stock of all kinds. Demand 
exceeds the available supply. The same is true also 
with reference to air dried lumber, which is being 
rapidly taken up, altho good weather has materially 
aided production, 

There is still a very good demand for 4/4 edge 
No. 2 and better and stock widths in this grade, as 
well as for 5/4 and 6/4 stock widths. Prices are 
still advancing. It is hardly possible to buy more 
than one car of 4/4 edge at a time for prompt ship- 
ment. There is also a brisk demand for 4/4 rips, 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, miscuts etc. There is 
also a better demand for 4/4 and thicker No. 3 
stock widths, the railroads being on the market for 
some of these. No. 3 4/4 10- and 12-inch is rather 
searce, with a slight surplus of 6- and 8-inch avail- 
able. Prices on No. 3 lumber are stronger but not 
in keeping with those of No. 2 and better. Four- 
quarter edge No. 3 is a little quiet. 

Phere is still a good demand for 4/4 edge No. 1 
box, inquiries for small rail shipments and cargoes 
to be made up of this item and 4/4 stock box, as 
well as 5/4 and 6/6 edge box. This item is still 
hard to buy in large quantities, either rough or 
dressed. The movement of 4/4 No. 2 edge box is 
also more active. No. 1 box, 4/4 stock, is active. 
The good demand for roofers has aided in cleaning 
out the supply of rough box. No. 2 stock box is 
also active with 12-inch the only width dragging a 
little. Box bark strips are very active. All of 
them are wanted dressed, so mills are lmiting 
sales. Prices have stiffened. 


(Concluded on page 82) 
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The Bessler 
Movable 
Stairway 






From this posi- 
tion the Bessler 
closes automat- 
ically leaving 
only neat panel 
with hanging 
chain visible be- 
low. 


You Carry No Stock 


That’s the feature that makes it so 
profitable for dealers to sell the 
Bessler Movable Stairway to custom- 
ers who want to make sleeping rooms 
out of attics. 

You merely order size you 


want and we ship promptly. 
Write today for folders. 


The Bessler Movable 


akron, on10 Stairway Co. 


Dealers Hold Trade 
At Home 


only when they on | 
builders bona fide 
service. That’s why 
so many lumber deal- 
ers are installing our 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


There’s nothing like this mill for getting 
closer to the farmers. Grind oats, rye, buck- 
wheat, corn, etc., for them and while grind- 
ing talk over future building plans. This is 
one way to clinch a farmer’s business, 
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Write and let us show you. 
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For high grade stock, well milled 
and uniformly graded, send us 
your orders. 


Monteola Hardwood Mills 


GLENFIELD. N. Y. 
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J. H. Himmelberger, of the Himmelberger-Har- 
rison Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., was a busi- 
ness visitor to Chicago during the week. 


Junius H. Browne, president of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co. of Illinois, and in charge of the New York 
office, spent several days of this week in this city, 
conferring with officials at the local office. 


T. D. Reber, president of the Rockford Lumber 
& Fuel Co., Rockford, Ill., transacted business im 
Chicago during the week. Salem Ely, retail lum- 
berman from Iroquois, Ill., also called on friends 
among the local trade. 


George M. Stevens, of®the Stevens-Eaton Co., 
New York City, was in the city during the week, 
and while here conferred with officials of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, of which or- 
ganization he is a director. 


T. F. Laist, in charge of the Chicago office of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, rep- 
resented that association at the open forum con- 
ference for the discussion of advertising literature 
that was held on Nov. 10 at Indianapolis under 
the auspices of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 


Charles Lovett, of the Thunder Lake Lumber Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis., spent a few recent days in Chi- 
cago. He expressed himself very optimistically re- 
garding the outlook for the hardwood trade, saying 
that the market is tending distinctly upward and 
that the scarcity of good lumber assures a period 
of great firmness. 


W. S. Winegar, president of the Vilas County 
Lumber Co,, Winegar, Wis., and of the Winegar- 
Gorman Lumber Co., Chicago, spent a few days in 
this city during the week, on his return from a 
business trip into Michigan. W. H. Sill, of Mar- 
inette, Wis., was another northern lumberman who 
called on the local trade during the week. 


Cc. M. Smalley, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber 
Co., this week was elected president of the Olympia 
Fields Country Club, at its annual meeting at the 
South Shore Country Club. Mr. Smalley is one 
of the best known golfers and golf enthusiasts in 
this section. In 1919 he was the president of the 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago. 


H. W. Maffett, of the recently organized Maffett- 
Graef Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis., was in the city 
during the week. He regarded the outlook as very 
favorable, and found nothing to complain about in 
connection with the present. H.C. Miller, of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin representative for the Marathon 
Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., also was in the city. - 


J. W. Hodil, of the Virginia Lumber Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was an enthusiastic spectator at the 
Ohio-Chicago football game, played on Stagg Field 
last Saturday, in which Ohio won, 7 to 0. Mr. 
Hodil, tho here expressly for the purpose of helping 
to root the Ohio team to victory, also found time 
to call on many friends in the local trade and to 
transact some business. 


F. J. Trcka, manager of the tie and grain door 
department of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., was a business visitor in Chicago 
during the week. N. C. Waggoner, manager of 
the yard stocks department of the same company, 
also was in the city, stopping off here on his re- 
turn from Detroit, Mich., and east, for a confer- 
ence with C. E. Gillette, manager of the local sales 
office of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co 


M. J. Ragley, vice president and general manager 
of the W. G. Ragley Lumber Co., Ragley, La., ac- 
companied by his wife, spent several days in Chi- 
cago this week. Mr. Ragley reports a distinct re- 
vival in demand for southern pine and says that his 
own company sold more lumber in September this 
year than it had for any similar period since 1917, 
that the October business was in excess of that 
done in September and November is opening with 
bright prospects of being even better. Mr. Ragley 
believes that if producers follow a safe, sane and 
conservative business policy several years of good 
business may confidently be expected. 


F. A. Hofheins, president of the Transfer Lumber 
& Shingle Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., accom- 
panied by his wife, was a Chicago visitor during 
the week. Mr. Hofheins for the last few years has 
been devoting much of his time to large oil inter- 
ests in the South, which have proved very success- 
ful. He believes that the lumber industry, after 


haying passed thru one of the most severe depres- °* 


sions it has experienced in several decades, is about 
to enter upon a period of at least five years of pros- 
perity. Every indication, he believes, points to a 
rapidly increasing demand for lumber and ‘shingles 
and he believes that this demand will be going in 
full swing early in the coming year. Mr. and Mrs. 









Hofheins left Chicago Wednesday night for their 
home in North Tonawanda. 


L. Kraemer, representative of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, who is making a 
two months’ trip thru the western cities, reports 
that officials in nearly every city are pleased to 
receive assistance from the National in the way of 
formulating or redrafting their present building 
codes. Denver, Colo., he reports, in drafting a new 
building code has taken the National association’s 
code as it stands and will write in additional sec- 
tions that are in its present code and other sec- 
tions that it wants. Denver’s code is also being 
reviewed by the architectural and building code 
bureau of the National for the purpose of further 
assisting the city officials in formulating a correct 
code. Recommendations and suggestions for fire 
resistive construction are also being furnished 
Colorado Springs, Colo., which city is showing an 
active interest in drafting a new code. 


ARR AA 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC BODY MEETS 


The National Industrial Traffic League held a 
two davs’ meeting at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
on Wednesday and Thursday of this week, at which 
the current transportation situation-and the prob- 
lems that remain to be adjusted were thoroly dis- 
cussed. A desire for changes in the transportation 
act was voiced, and proposed changes to this act, 
based upon shippers’ actual experience with it dur- 
ing the last year, were considered. Altering the 
makeup and the functions of the railroad labor 
board were also discussed, and the rate question 
was thoroly gone over. 


CONSIDERS FIR OUTLOOK BRIGHT 


A prominent west Coast visitor to Chicago this 
week was William Donovan, president of the Dono- 
van Lumber Co. and of the Donovan Steamship Co., 
of Aberdeen, Wash. Mr. Donovan, accompanied by 
his daughter Florence, will go east and remain 
about six weeks, combining business with pleasure. 
He expressed himself as very optimistic regarding 
the outlook for Douglas fir, saying that there has 
been a very marked improvement in the market and 
that the trade on the Coast was especially note- 
worthy. The west Coast as a whole is prosperous 
and much building is going on in all its cities, but 
particularly in California. The lumber trade with 
that State is more than wonderful, said Mr. Dono- 
van ; really phenomenal. Los Angeles is the bright- 
est spot. This city has grown wonderfully of re- 
cent years and still there is not in sight any let-up 
in its expansion. People are flocking from all parts 
of the country to make their homes in Los Angeles, 
and not blocks, but miles of bungalows have been 
and are being built there, and miles more will be 
built. San Francisco building also has taken on a 
new lease of life and is showing remarkable ex- 
pansion. Not only are many homes going up but 
many big and handsome office buildings and in- 
dustrial plants. San Diego, -too, is building 
heavily to accommodate its greatly increased popu- 
lation. California from one end to the other is 
prosperous, said Mr. Donovan, adding, “If we had 
more States like California in this country we could 
almost forget the rest.” 

Trade in Douglas fir with the Atlantic coast via 
the Panama Canal has wonderful possibilities, 
thinks Mr. Donovan. This class of business is new 
yet, but in time will be a leading feature in the 
fir trade. He estimated that 100,000,000 feet of 
lumber has been shipped from the West to the east 
coast via the Panama Canal during the year. He 
believed that a permanent market on the east coast 
would work wonders for the West, affording a con- 
stant outlet for its output and stabilizing general 
conditions on the Coast. Discussing the export 
trade, Mr. Donovan said that Japan easily led as 
a foreign buyer, taking immense quantities of cedar, 
fir. and hemlock at prices profitable to the mills. 
Business with China is only fair, and with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand quite dull. Australia has 
of late been harassed by labor and other economic 
troubles which have plunged the country into quite 
severe depression, but Mr. Donovan believes that 
when Australia gets itself straightened out it will 
furnish much attractive business to American mills. 
Trade with Mexico is virtually nonexistent. For- 
merly the fir mills sold big quantities of mining 
lumber in that country, but as the Mexican mines 
are nearly everywhere shut down as a result of 
internal troubles none of this lumber can now, of 
course, be sold there. The west coast of South 
America also is a poor customer at the present 
time, but the mills have high hopes that the busi- 
ness depression which at present prevails thruout 
Latin America will soon pass away and be suc- 
ceeded by nearly normal trade with the southern 
republics, 
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HEADS MANUFACTURERS’ TICKET 


Herman H. Hettler, of the Herman H. Hettler 
umber Co., has been nominated president of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, in a report 
just presented to the board of directors of that 
organization by the nominating committee. The 
twenty-fourth annual meeting and election of the 
association will be held Dec. 13. 

Mr. Hettler is one of the most prominent and 
active members of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and has served on its board of directors for 
everal years, as well as on some of its most im- 
portant committees. 

On the ticket headed by Mr. Hettler are the fol- 
lowing nominations: Paul Schulze, until recently 
president of the Schulze Baking Co., vice presi- 
dent; E. C. Heidrich, jr., of the Peoria Cordage Co., 
Peoria, Ill., second vice president, and Peter S. 
Theurer, of the Schoenhofen Brewing Co., treas- 
urer (renominated). 


CELEBRATES EIGHTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY 


The local lumber trade and box manufacturers 
this week had occasion to congratulate Col. Henry 
Stevens, secretary of Division -H—box manufac- 
turers—of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, 
and of the Box Manufacturers of Chicago, who last 
Wednesday celebrated his eighty-first birthday an- 
niversary. The box manufacturers at luncheon at 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago on that 
day presented the veteran secretary with a basket 
of handsome flowers, and the association’s cashier 
reports an enormous sale of cigars during that day, 
as many of the Colonel’s host of friends not only 
among the box men but also the lumbermen, stuffed 
his pockets with his favorite smokes. 

Col. Stevens has been the box manufacturers’ 
secretary for the last thirty years, and prior to 
that was himself a lumber and box manufacturer. 

The colonel is enjoying the best.of health, and 
is full of vigor and sprightliness despite his eighty- 
one years. He is known as “the youngest old mar 
in Chicage,” if not in the country, and attributes 
his really wonderful youthfulness to the system 
of physical culture which he has developed and 
constantly practices. At sixty years of age he 
was seriously ill and the doctors despaired of his 
life—in fact, gave him up as dead within another 
twenty-four hours and notified the undertaker to 
come around. Col. Stevens, however, made up his 
mind that he wasn’t going to die, and he didn’t. 
Ever since then he has made a hobby of physical 
culture, developing his own system, and published 
a book about it. He has numerous times during 
recent years lectured before local organizations on 
“Physical Preparedness” and a large number of 
business men of this city, and elsewhere no doubt, 
have become enthusiastic followers of his physical 
culture system. Col. Stevens is sure that he will 
celebrate at least another nineteen birthday anni- 
versaries, 


OPENS CHICAGO WHOLESALE OFFICE 


The A. L, Clark Lumber Co., of Hot Springs, 
Ark., has opened a Chicago office, at 1404 Fisher 
Building, thru which a wholesale business in south- 
ern pine and west Coast lumber products will be 
transacted. W. BE. Mayher has just arrived from 
Hot Springs to take charge of this office. 

The A, L. Clark Lumber Co. is a manufacturer 
of southern pine with mills at Glenwood, Ark. Be- 
sides this and other ex- 
tensive southern pine 
operations in the South, 
the Clark interests also 
include the Vancouver 
Lumber Co., of Vancouver, 

B. C., which Douglas fir 
manufacturing company is 
represented in the Chi- 





W. E. MAYHER, 
Manager Chicago office of 
the A. L. Clark Lumber 
Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 





cago territory by R. L. 
Andres, also at 1404 
Fisher Building. The A. 
L. Clark Lumber Co. has 
extensive connections on 
the west Coast, and while 
Mr. Andres will continue 
to market the output of ' 
the Vancouver Lumber 

Co. in this territory, Mr. Mayher will draw his 
stocks from the other connections. 

Mr. Mayher has been connected with the A. L. 
Clark Lumber Co, for twenty-four years, having 
started his career with that company as stenog- 
rapher and office assistant and having worked him- 
self up to the position of secretary-treasurer, from 
which office he resigned upon taking charge of the 


Chicago. office, the State laws requiring the secre- 
tary-treasurer to be a resident of Arkansas. 

BE. C. Benner, of Hot Springs, Ark., has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Mayher as the secretary-treasurer of 
the A. L. Clark Lumber Co. 


MILL WORK STRIKE IS SETTLED 

A settlement was reached last Saturday in the 
controversy between the striking employees of Chi- 
cago’s millwork factories and the employers, and 
the former returned to their benches on Monday 
on a basis of 85 cents an hour. The union wage 
scale had been $1.10 an hour until Nov. 1, when 
the employers notified the unions that an 85 cents 
wage scale would thereafter be in operation. The 
strike which ensued closed down practically every 
local sash and door factory, but was rapidly ad- 
justed on a mutually agreeable basis thru a series 
of conferences between the business agents of the 
six unions concerned and the labor committee of 
Division G—millwork manufacturers—of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, of which George 
P. Rinn, of the Philip Rinn Co., is chairman. The 
new agreement expires May 1, 1922. 


MARSHAL FOCH DEDICATES HOSPITAL 


Chicago on last Saturday and Sunday was host 
to Marshal Ferdinand Foch, the great French mil- 
itary genius who led the Allied armies to victory 
in the World War. Marshal Foch arrived here 
from Kansas City, Mo., where he had attended the 
convention ef the American Legion held there last 
week, - 

During the busy thirty-six hours which the mar- 
shal spent in this city he was the object of vocifer- 
ous public enthusiasm and the recipient of many 
honors. Among the many impressive ceremonies at 
which he was the central figure was the dedication 
of the Lieut. Edward Hines, Jr., Hospital, for- 
merly known as the Speedway Hospital, at May- 
wood, Ill. This Government institution, construc- 
tion of which was made possible only thru the pub- 
lic-spiritedness of Edward Hines, of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, was recently thru a 
Governmental order, approved by President Hard- 
ing, officially named after Lieut. Edward Hines, jr., 
who died in France, and now dedicated to his 
memory by Marshal Foch. 

The marshal’s party left for Maywood on a spe- 
cial train immediately after having reviewed a 
giant parade over downtown streets held in his 
honor by the Knights of Columbus. From the 
depot, just opened by the Illinois Central on the 
hospital grounds, the marshal was conducted to 
the administration building of the hospital by an 
escort of marines and a reception committee com- 
posed of many of the city’s most prominent men 
and headed by Edward Hines. Upon his arrival, 
the French hero was greeted by the cheers of the 
thousands who had gathered to witness the cere- 
mony, and after having saluted the colors, he was 
conducted into the ground floor room where the 
ceremony was to be held. 

The marshal stepped forward to a large painting 
in oil of Edward Hines, jr., draped with the Amer- 
ican stars and stripes and the French tricolor, and 
unveiled it by pulling a golden cord. As the flags 
fell away exposing the portrait to view, a French 
poem pertinent to the occasion was dramatically 
recited by Miss Margaret Anglin. 

Commander W. R. McCauley of the Illinois divi- 
sion, American Legion, then took charge of the 
ceremonies, and the party took its place on the 
flag-draped platform outside. Following an invo- 
cation by Father O’Donald, chaplain of the 2nd 
regiment, Commander McCauley in a brief address 
paid tribute to the memories of Theodore Roose- 
velt and Lieut. Hines. Hanford MacNider, re- 
cently elected national commander of the American 
Legion, next spoke briefly, referring to Marshal 
Foch as “the first soldier of the world, whom the 
Legion, a million strong, is proud to welcome.” 

A prominent speaker was Senator Medill McCor- 
mick, who expressed the hope that the Edward 
Hines, jr., Memorial Hospital, “this monument of 
mercy, Will serve to awaken in the American people 
a renewed consciousness of their obligations to 
those who have sacrificed their health and useful- 
ness in the war.” Aviators in the meanwhile flew 
over the crowds and one of them dropped a huge 
and handsome wreath of flowers for Mrs. Hines. 

Jens Jensen, Government landscape architect, 
explained plans for the beautification of the 320 
acres of hospital property, which is contemplated 
for the next year, at a cost of $150,000. 

Commander McCauley then introduced Marshal 
Foch, but it was explained that the marshal had 
been so worn by his many appearances in the city 
that he would not speak, However, he stood for 
several minutes, while the crowds paid him their 
homage with thunderous cheers and much waving 
of hats.and handkerchiefs, after which he was con- 
ducted on a tour of inspection of the hospital. 

During this inspection he walked between the 
beds whereon lay-the wounded war veterans, patted 
many of them on the head and to each one spoke a 
few words of comfort. 


RETURNS TO COLLEGE WORK 


The New York State College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse University, recently announced the return of 
Nelson C. Brown to his former work with that 
college as head of the Department of Forest Utiliza- 
tion. Mr. Brown left the college May 1, 1917, to 

accept an appointment as 
lumber trade commis- 
sioner of the United 
States Department of 
Commerce and the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association to in- 
vestigate conditions in 
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NELSON C. BROWN, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Head of Forest Utilization 
Department, New York 
State College of 
Forestry 





Europe as they might af- 

fect the lumber trade. As 

a result of his investiga- 

tions Mr. Brown prepared 

two monographs which 

have been published thru 

the United States Depart- 

ment of Commerce, “The 

: Lumber Market and Re 

construction Requirements in Italy” and “The Lum- 

ber Market in Spain and Portugal.” Mr. Brown is 

the author of a book recently issued entitled “For- 

est Products, Their Manufacture and Use,” which 

has been adopted as a text book in forestry schools 

and universities, and is among the books that are 
sold by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


OPENS OFFICE IN CHICAGO 


The Babcock Lumber: Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
this week opened a Chicago office, at 1216 Fisher 
Building, in the joint charge of C. L. West and 
E. W. DeCamp. 

Mr. West has been connected with the Babcock 
Lumber Co. for the last five years, having covered 
Indiana, Michigan and western Ohio territory for 
it, with headquarters at South Bend; Ind. Prior 
to this connection he had had long and varied ex- 
perience with several of the larger manufacturers. 
Mr. DeCamp comes to Chicago from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where he has for a short time been connected 
with the J. C. West Lumber Co. Prior to this con- 
nection, he spent five years with the Thomas Hall 
Lumber Co., Charleston, W. Va., and some years 
with the American Column & Lumber Co., at 
St. Albans, W. Va. He has for several years cov- 
ered northern territory, including Chicago and Wis- 
consin, and is well known in this section, as well as 
in the East, where he has traveled extensively. 

The Babcock Lumber Co. operates five hardwood 
mills in Georgia, West Virginia and Tennessee, the 
products of which will be distributed thru the local 
office, as well as southern pine lumber and west 
Coast products, the company having extensive con- 
nections both in the West and the South. 


HONORED BY FIR EXPORTERS 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 5.—The Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. held a monthly meeting 
of trustees at the San Francisco office, Oct. 31. A 
luncheon was held at the San Francisco Commercial 
Club, which was attended by about forty trustees 
and stockholders. A. A. Baxter, the former gen- 
eral manager, was a guest and he was greatly sur- 
prised when he was presented with an elegant silver 
service. Walter Nettleton, of Seattle, made the 
presentation in the name of the stockholders of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. In the 
course of his speech he told how the gift was a 
slight token of their appreciation of Mr. Baxter’s 
past services. Mr. Baxter was so overcome by the 
spirit of goodwill expressed that he was unable to 
make a formal reply. He became general manager 
of the company when it was organized, Nov. 1, 
1916, and remained in charge until June 30, 1921, 
when he voluntarily retired to become manager of 
J. H. Baxter & Co. Under his management the 
policies of the company were carried out in a fair 
and impartial manner. The number of stockholders 
was increased to eighty-three. 

At the business meeting with President W. H. 
Talbot occupying the chair, and General Manager 
George C. Thompson present, were a number of 
trustees and stockholders. Among the trustees from 
outside points were: J. T. Gregory, of Tacoma, and 
E. G. Ames, of Seattle. Among the stockholders 
present from the Northwest were: Yale Henry, 
Walter Nettleton, Secretary Charles Hill, W. H. 
Whitman, W. H. Landrum, N. Dempsey, Mr. Wool- 
ley, Mr. Stewart, George K. Wentworth, jr., Ralph 
Burnside, Myron Woodward, Fred C. Knapp, Wil- 
liam Donovan and W. B. Mack. A good volume of 
business was done during October. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 








The market has continued to improve. Both hardwoods and hemlock are in stronger position. 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


Hemlock shipments and orders of certain repre- 


sentative firms were 220 percent of the cut oe the four weeks ended Oct. 29, indicating a marked shortage before dry stock is available next 


spring. Following are current quotations f. o. 
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a _ aw 95.00 70.00@ 75.00  55.00@ 60.00 32.00@34.00 19.00@20.00 1 i 195.90 105.00 79 09 75.00 45.00 50.00 28 09 20.00 13.00 15.00 
4/4 _95.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 38.00@ 40.00 20.00@22.00 11.00@13.00 8/4 105.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 36.00@38.00 14.00 16-08 
5/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00  40.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 12.00@14.00 8/4  110.00@120.00  85.00@ 90.00  60.00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 14.00@16.00 
6/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 12.00@14.00 % an 
8/4  105.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00 50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 12.00@14.00 | Hemtock, No. 1, S1 ag? 

10/4  110.00@120.00  85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 41.00@46.00 .....@..... 8’ 6’ 18-20" -25° 

12/4 115.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 46.00@51.00 .....@..... | 2x4 $25. ay 50 $25. 200 7, 00 $27.00@29.00 $29.50@31.50 $31.50@33.50 

Sor Bia Re HSBaed GLOHE Emi Henoiss ss0gsEss 

x ° . . le 
4/4 65.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 35.00@ 40.00 22.00@24.00 rages Lope 2x10  —-24.00@26.00 25.00@27.00  26.50@28.50  28.50@30.50 31.00@33.00 
8/4 15:00@ 85.00 60.00 Boe eee a oe eee oe eo troo | 2X12 — 24.50@26.50 25.50@27.50 27.00@29.00 29.00@31.00 31.50@33.50 
8/4 _85.00@ 95.00 70.00 75.00  55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00. 15.00@17.00 Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. 

10/4 100.00@105.00 @ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 41.00@46.00 .....@..... No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 

12/4  105.00@110.00 5. 000 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 46.00@51.00 .....@..... | No.1 HEMLOcK, Boarps, S1S— 

Rocx Eum— 10-14" 16’ 18-20’ 22-24’ 

/4 . €5.00@ 75.00 resea@inaias 40.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 14.00@16.00 | 1x 4 $23. 00@25. 09 $24. 00@z6. 00 $26.00@28.00 $28.50@30.50 $25.00@27.00 
74  10.00@ 80.00 ......@...-..  45.00@ 50.00 24.00@26.00 15.00@17.00 | 1x 6 50@26 5.50@27.50  27.00@29.00  29.50@31.50  26.00@28.00 
6/4 +75.00@ 85.00 ...... @....... 50.00@ 55.00 26.00@28.00 15.00@17.00 | 1x 8 50@26. 3 8. 50@27. 50 27.00@29.00 . 29.50@31.50  26.00@28.00 
8/4 ‘85.00@ 95.00 ces panBhe sees 60.00@ 65.00 32.00@34.00 15.00@17.00 | 1x10 3B. :00@27.00  26.00@28.00  27.50@29.50  29.50@31.50  26.50@28.50 

10/4  95.00@105.00 «.....@:.....  70.00@ 75.00 41.00@46.00 .....@..... | 1x12 25.50@27.50  26.50@28.50  28.00@30.00  30.00@32.00  27.00@29.00 

12/4 100.00@110.00 ......@....-. 75.00@ 80.00 46.00@51.00 .....@..... Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. 

Harp MaPrte— No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 

4/4  65.00@ 75.00. . 45.00@ 50.00 © 35.00@ 40.00 20.00@22.00 10.00@12.00 Ada for shiplap and flooring, 60 cents a thousand. 
6/4 70.00@ 80.00 50.00@ 55.00  35.00@ 40.00 22.00@24.00 11.00@13.00 2x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $12 to $14. ae 
6/4 75.00 os 00 «5. en 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 11.00@13.00 1x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $13 to $15. 
* $6. 5.00 -65.00@ 70:00  45.00G 60.00 30.00@32.00 11.00@13.00 Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand. 
Present values are maintained, advances being reported in soft elm and hard maple. The following list represents the present range f. o. b. 
shipping points: 
FAS Selecta No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com, FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. 3 com. 

Bass woop— Sorr ELmM— - 

44 $ 7. 90 80. 00 $ 00@ 60.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $24.00 26. 00 $18.00@20.00 | 8/4  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 .....@.... 
6/4 0.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 60.00 27.00@29.00 19.00@21.00 | 10/4 95. 000100. 00 75.00@ 80.00 £5.00 70.00 38.00@40.00 ‘<a eee 
v4 85.00 #000 & e5 00 70.00 50.00 55.00 30.00 a 90 ae 12/4 105. 00@ 110. 00 86. 00g 90. 00 7. 00 80.00 43.00@ 45.00 aisrale Rie ois 

f : ns oma (E ; f 00 00@ 90.00 48.00@50.00 .....@..... 

10/4 100.00@105.00 $0.00 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 .....@..... ~ seal Rn ° @ ° ° 

BEECH— 

4/4  70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 23.00@25.00 12.00@14.00 
5/8 No. 2 common and better 25.00@28.00 12.00@14.00 | 5/74 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00  45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 13.00018.00. 
4/4  60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 60.00 35. "00@ 40.00 23.00@25. 00 15.00@17.00 | 6/4 eee | 85.00  60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 13.00@15.00 
6/4 65.00@ 70.00 650.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00 ay > 8/4  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 34.00@36.00 16.00@18.00 
6/4  70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00  45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00 10/4 95.00@100.00  75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 18.00@20.00 
8/4 75.00@ £0.00  60.00@ 65.00 650.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 16. 00 is. 00 12/4 105.00@110.00° 85.00@ 90.00 10.08 75.00 43.00@45.00 18. 0020. 00 

BircH— 14/4 115.00@120.00 95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00 48.00@50.00 a. Spee 

4/4 100.00@105.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 15,00@17.00 | 16/4 | 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00  90.00@ 95.00 48.00@50.00 .....@..... 
Se gee ANG soeh Some ele armies 1eS0giss) | “err Naneg 

yf . . . . . x 4/4  65.00@ 70.00 45.00@ 50.00  35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 
8/4 115.00@120.00  80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 ..... eee 5/4  70.00@ 75.00 eae 55.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 

10/4 120.00@125.00  85.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 :..:.@..... 6/4  75.00@ 80.00 655.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 

12/4 125.00@130.00 90.00@ 95.00 $5.00 70.00 43.00@45.00 .....@..... 8/4  80.00@ 85.00 Bo. 00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 34.00@36.00 16.00@18.00 

i — 00@140.00 100.00@105.00 75.00@ 80.00 48.00@50.00 .....@..... Sen Sue Was Bae 

= 4/4 95.00@110.00 ......@...... 65.00@ 80.00 arene 
4/4  70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00  40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 16.00@18.00 a4 100.00@115.00 ......@.. 70.00@ 85.00 
5/4  75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 28:00@30.00 17.00@19.00 | 6/4 105.00@120.00 ‘@. 75.00@ 90.00 
6/4  80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 17.00@19.00 | 874 115.00@130.00 :.....@......  86.00@100.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 7.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hardwoods today: 
= 5/46/54 8/4 4/4 5/46/45 8/4 4/4 5/446/4 8/4 
ait ame WHITE O. Basswoop— Hickory— ‘ 
FAS $140 @150 $1 $150 160 $160@170 FAS ....... --$ 80@ 83 $ 90@ 95 $ 95@105 BN is acs estvesan lace ... $110@120 $110@120 
i 115 115@120 No. 1 com... 45@ 50 53@ 60 60@ 65 No; 1 COm.....0 0088... . 70@ 80 ._70@ 80 
0 15 130. 85 85@ 90 No. 2 com..... 380@ 32 37@ 42 40 No. 2 com..... ...@... - 85@ 40 385@ 40 
43 48 58 58 63 CHESTNUT— WALNUT— 
Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 50@ 55 60@ 65 AS: oi accawee $115 @120 #1100120 $115@125 FAS re 
rede No. 1 eS ee 60 65 DS ceovvcccseocs 220 $230@235 $245 

QUARTERED RED OaK No. 8 con 20@ 23 80 as pt 25 OE 5x0 6.6: 65400 165 170 
WAG <. 6s 5 0k $1100115 © :.2@... 2.48... Sound wormy & No. 1 com..... 100 110 115 
No. a ee 55 FEA A No. 2-com... 382@ 34 34@ 37 35@ 38 No. 2 com..... 45 50 55 

- No. oa hen 5 “ 45 ...@... 20s @ene Sound wormy Gum— 

LAIN HITE AND RED OAK— Yo. com. trd. red FAS.$120 180 
DED f05.54 50% $110@115 $120@125 $125@130 better ...... 387@ 40 42@ 44 42@ 44 ot rd. No. 1. co es 60 5 oe 80 0a 8 
Selects ...... . 7@ 80 85@ 90 90@ 95 | MaPLe— Plain red FAS. 105 110 120@130 125@135, 
No. 1 com.. 62@ 68 60@ 65 60@ 65 BAS: osscute ..-$ 7T5@ 80 $ 90 100 $ 90@100 Plain red No. 1 

No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 40@ 45 45@ 50 No. 1. com... 40@ 45 65 oe a 70 COM, Sisicais 55@ 60 65@ 70 T75@ 80 
7. | Aa eae, 20@ 22 25@ 28 28@ 32 No. 2 com..... 380@ 35 35 40 45 ~~ boxboards, @ 

ound wormy Birco— to 17 Cow GO. eQiie * UB. 

. Va.).... 36@ 40 50@ 55 55@ 60 oe $110@120 $115@125 $120@125 Sap FAS, 6” & 

Porn Rog BSR BSS BS S| Seren OR Bee Bes 
MAS ccs im nines $110@120 $118@123 $122@130 0, 2 com..... 4 : Peal ) 
Saps and selects. 75@ 85 asa 90 90@ 95 | Beecn— Sap'No. 2com. 21@ 24 22@ 25 23 
No. 1 com. ..+« 55 60 63 68 oe 70 FAS Sch Ge cain 75@ 80 $ oa 85 $ oa 85 Corronwoop— 

No, 2 com; A... Yo. 1 com ‘ 5 ” , > 

No. 2 om. B.-. 22@ 25 27@ 30 27@ 30 No. 2 com . 80@ 35 35@ 40 35@ 40 FAs, oS hs & me $ s be ae She 

Panel and wid Wuitr. ASH— No. 2 com..... 30 88 =82@. 85. «ws Qos 
No.1, istozs" 155@165 175@185 180@190 _ es $ 85@ 90 $ 95@105 $100@110 ,pogboerds, 

‘Boxboar ‘ No. 1 com.,... 50 5 60@ 65 65@: 70 Lh ae i mt BORA GRABER Bae 
Tear ” 495@120.....@us. .--@s-. | No. 2com...:. 82@ 85 40@ 42. -42@ 45 Bods? Oe ee Lae cing 
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The following prices are 


Bir- 
Ales- ming- 
andria, ham, 
La. Ala 
Flooring 
128” BG A. ocecie veces THEO 
Babetter * 71.35 done 
Sagres Pll 25200 
FG Babetter cove 52.00 57.00 
No. 1°........ 89.55 45.00 
- ZS wcccccee 17.20 25.00 
imG? BG BD ceccceccccss coovs GEO 
er coe seeee FTAOO 
ecccccscocces GRGO  ccsee 
FG B&vecar veces 49.19 45.78 
Bec c cere ee ae 
te Sree «+. 88.67 44.70 
No. 2 .. es 17.386 16.65 
MOS secscwce C6ees eases 
1x6” No. 1, C.M....... ecces sinmaie 
BO H, Coc cccsccs . 19.50 
oe 2 Sree e 11.00 
Ceiling 








hee ORS ORS 32.50 
No. H Cocsecoceccs 14.42 17.00 
Pema Guwe ne ie asc RD 
%x4” Babetior ‘. «s 
Partition 
x4 & See ee ered ceene aeons 
eT ba wee e ews 42.50 
Ne F Lageeeneween eecee 
Bevel Siding 
%x6” a age eevecece 25.00 ..... 
scoewduaden eoces |= SUS 
Drop Siding 
ix4 or 6” B&better . 39.66 ..... 
a 82.59 40.50 
22.41 19.50 
Finish 





x 
6/4 and 8/4x6”. 
6/4 & 8/4x8” ... 


B&better Surfaced— 


>) Marre eccccccecs 49.02 50.00 

SOE <cedkuenecetutens 49.36 54.00 

x5 and 10”. .cccccce . 53.58 59.75 
ME, avivedaceus esas 55.25 * bi 

1% x4 to Be sieges ° 60.57 

PGES” Sedvecce gaecaba eae ° 
MB” + écsieccccvave 8 ° 8 eee 

6/4257 & 10" .....0. Ke <eeeet 
Ts cast vtenacene “abs 

1% and 2x4 5 12” 61,00 

REE 16 ID? . vscccccee 55.33 

6/4 & 8/4x8” | eeseccces eeevs 

6/4 & 8/4x12”...... ger cg 

C Surfaced— 

RT ar . 

BRO” cccccce e cose ce 

TO vccgcascitctess ° ‘ ooo 

ae IP? cccves ee oe ° 





SOUTHERN PINE 








Ha t- Kan- Bir- Hat- EK an- 
ties- sas Alegx- ming- ties- sas 
burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 
Miss. Mo. La. la. Miss. Mo. 
Casing and Base 
B&better— 
vy) Serre 4 OBE DP ricccccecccces GASB ivece FR GAS 
esses . 7006 S am, Wroscccccecoce GRR ccccs cscee Ge 
Tae ssxce 
51.48 cece Jambs 
26.87 .... par rote 
a. oo 1x4 a Be fakewes ccaxe ncaa) ca 
45:06 iti 1%, i Oi ee: dae © Gedess « cence cee 
= Ee aa Fencing, 81S 
e676 TOSS | No. 1, 124”, 16’........ 21.06 38.00 ..... 25.90 
44.00 45.00 Other lengths eRCS seeed’ cases’ (Sue See 
25.25 " Ms EO cscscsce SADR jeccce tedes OS 
47.28 49.98 Othe: lengths dees .céded. cccce, QRS faee 
cece: Gee No. 2 (all lengths)— 
s+.- 38.81 TO Cesaccgaxi 13.20 11.50 16.37 12.83 
Pre ive TOO hctcccass .-. 17.88 18.74 18.51 17.91 
9.35 e No. 3 es meee 
8.66 — ff 2 genddaes eee 9.17 7.50 11.17 9.09 
18.58 ae re 1x6” dececccosece SELIG 2400 Tae Git 
11.87 
Boards, 81S or 82S 
No. 1, 1x8”, 14 and 16’.. 28.86 ,.... ..... 27.50 
Other lengths .... ..... 35.80 35.50 26.75 
; 3 1x10”, 14 and 16’. SER: kas. caxne, ee 
3.00 i ther lengths . ...-. 41.25 38.80 26.89 
‘ ; 1x12”, 14 and 16’..... 86.08 ..... «.0-- 88,52 
3 x Other lengths .... .... 42.50 38.90 
32.59 32.35 | No. 2 (all 10 to 20’)— : 
— 1x8 to 12"..seeeeevees igza 1893 229 jeus 
42.00 52.44 1x10” sesgeteeecseenes 18.90 19.16 19.63 18.94 
BEE wxudadcthewkne - 19.04 19.28 20.21 20.38 
No. 3 (all — 
cesce OST 1x6 to 12”....cceseeee esos 12.18 12.04 ..... 
ete" 36.00 Be. cacwereecenecues 11.74 13.50 10.75 11.58 
1000 ..... FAI cevexee avansees 11.55 ..... 10.50 11.07 
BRE .vdcusccccesese - 11.63 14.00 14.26 . 10.66 
No. 4, all widths and 
WOMBUEMS cccccccvccccese ° 5.00 3.50 
m= Roofers 
Nor 1. Bae ccccccccsces ecoce 99.28 
We: Sie cckaciascae 21.00 20.61 
Sr ‘wexsace e 21.75 21.05 .... 
wave 39.88 
36.94 33.60 Shiplap 
20.32 31-01 | wo. 1, 1x8", 14 & 16°.... 25.98 —— 
z ae Other BOE nke 8 catic. <ceeu) ee pee 
1x10”, 14 & 16’.. 26.00 ..... ..... 28.20 
Other lengths .... ..... 25.00 26.60 
No. 2 sa > xv _— 
exueawe 19.83 20.02 20.01 18.42 
in10” eetececane 19.77 21.38 20.33 19.77 
No. 8 (all lengths)— 
EES héskercese 12.35 10.00 12.33 11.87 
SSEG” lcwces ° 1.56 . 10.00 12.37 
Grooved Roofing 
No. 1, 1x10”, Other Igts. 29.33 
Dimension, 81S1E 
49.50 51.94 
50.47 49.80 | No. 1, 2x 4”, 10’ 
51.70 51.36 12” 
54.06 56.66 6’ 
59.18 57.60 18&20’ 
cckes. GHGS 10’to20’ 
60.00 .... 2x 6”, 10° 
60.00 .... 12’ 
60.00 .... 16’ 
62.27 .... 8&2 
socce ‘SRD 10’to020’ 
«ee. 49.00 2x 8”, 10° 
57.00 eee 12’ 
62.00 16’ 
18&20’ 
10’to20’ 
42.00 42.05 Se. Ie. 
42.00 41.76 12’ 
cae Ce S 6’ 
eseee 49.42 18&20° .. 24. 
49.00 52.00 10’ to020’ 24.62 





taken from sales reported .during the week ended Nov. 5 in sections named: 


Dimension, 8S1S1E 





Longleaf Timbers 





6x8”, , 90 pet. heart. 





No. 1 Sq.E&S.... 


sees 


No. 1 Sq.E&S S4S, am and enrggre 





Bir- Hat- 

Alea- ming- ties- 
andria, > rd; 
La. Ala. Miss. 


No, 1, 2282", 10” 220-0. gecge cence: San 
1B? sc cccce 23.89 ..... 19.79 
16’ 25.66 ..... 20.19 
18&20’ 25.51 eee 623. 
10’to20’ . 26.00 ..... ...-. 
No. 2, 2x 4”, 10° ..... © seoce 17.26 19.14 
32” ..ccce MEE ..... WD 
16’ ....-. 21.49 ..... 18.95 
18&20’ .. 21.85 ..... 20.34 
10’to20” 22.17 ..... 18.68 
2x 6”, 10’ ...... 15.50 15.00 15.38 
coe 15.40 ..... 16.66 
¥. neces - 1478 ..... ITS 
20’ .. 17.31 17.00 16.19 
10’to20’ . 17.18 ..... 17.40 
2x 8”, 10’ ...... 20.00 ..... 00 
12’ ...... 19.00 18.00 17.42 
Po eevee .69 .. -66 
8&20’ .. 
10’to20’ . 
2x10”, 10’ ...... 
12? .ccoee 
16’ ...... 
18&20’ 
10’to020’ . 
2x12”, 10° ...... 
ES” seesée 
16° ..... . 
18&20’ .. 


PP vccsacaceuuccaqued . - 20.21 
Se wanes etqucevesagces 2 © ' acee 
I secdess geaguvweune - 84.00 
pT” yer err eee aucausadeds “ear 

Shortleaf Timbers 
No. 1 —_ 20’ and ane 
ae ane 18.21 
21.00 
21.00 
5.25 6.06 
4.00 3.92 
Byrkit Lath 
4 and 6’...... eteccecees 9.25 el 
BS amO 10%. cccccsie eee Seego... sede, 4 
12’ and longer....... oe) Weegee. pesene. 5 
Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”")— 
B&better, 9 and 18’.. én 
WO ame Fes ccccess eee 
No. 1, 9 and 18’...... eee 
| oe Per eee acave: iecedd ea 
5’ and multiples ..  ..... csecs ee 
No. 2, Random ...... eee e . 
Car Decking 
No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ ..... ‘ 
Car Sills 
S48, SqQE&S— 
te errr rrr éceee ° 27.00 
SO ce ccdccaccanes edece' dsece See 
Up to 10”, 34 to 36’... ..... 24.00 ..... 
Up to 12”, 34 to 36’.. .... 26.50 e 
Up to 14”, 34 to 36’.. 30.00 ..... 
Car Framing 
8” & under, 20’ & under — 20.24 
Stringers 
90 pet. hrt., 7x16 and — 
SS te FO ce ccccdtssace “ee ° 37.00 


sees 


Feqstunt Paving ‘Block ‘Stocks, 





seers 
eeeee 
eeeee 
eee 


21.00 





Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 
Week ended— Nov. 5 Oct. 29 


Flooring 


1x4 B&better .....$44.68 $43.50 
No. 1 com.... 39.46 38.33 
No. 2 com.... 15.86 16.18 
No. 3 and cull 6.83 7.00 

1x3 B&better sap 
rift . : 75.00 75.00 
CA Tite. <s sunken 60.00 
B&better flat.. 56.58 55.41 
No. 1 com. flat 41.21 40.00 
No. 2 com. flat 14.50 20.22 
No. 3 com, flat 7.50 ..... 
1x6 No. 2 com.... 18.28 16.00 
No. 3 com.... 10.40. 10.00 

Ceiling 

2n@ « BAbetter’..'...° 4425 ..5.5 
Gee CONN. sss) MEO. anc ae 
No. 2 com.... 16.50 18.60 





Week ended— Nov. 5 Oct. 29 
Ceiling 
Ysx8% No. 1 com.... 32.50 aon 
No. 2 com.... 14.30 14.00 
wx3% No. 1 com.... 28.85. ..... 
No. 2 com.... 13.10 11.00 
Partition 
1x4 B&better..... 40.00 ..... 
No. 3 COM. 200 cecec 16.00 
Siding 
Novelty— 
1x6 No. 1 com....°35.73 30.00 
No. 2 com.... 18.75 18.95 
No. 3. com..... 7.75. 10.00 
Square edge— 
144x6 B&better We + -4a.00 rer 
No. 2 com. 10.11 =10.00 








1x 6 & up S28...2: Be 


7.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Nov. 5: 





Week ended— Nov.5 Oct. 29 Week ended— 
Roofers Boards 
3n@ Nai D cotecc~ 1G ic ds No. 2 common— 
No. 3 com.... 10.00 10.00 ix 6 D4S... ee 
3 Bin 
Boards x 8 ap. eee 
Bébetter— D48 Wavaceas 
Pe 43.00 | No. ri common— 


1x10 shiplap 








6/4x 6 & up rough........ ‘45.00 1x 6 & up DAS... 
‘4 x up ceeee 
No. 1 common— No. 3 é aaftun 
is . er : P 37-00 : 
- mans 3 go ccc |. Ax & ..... 
1x 8 D48 :....5525 8700 ix 8 & 10 shiplap. . 
a by al 13° evve Gaee ack Shingles 
x up D4S..... 40.00 37.50 q 
1x 4 & up rough... 25.00 ..... ym aes 
No. 2 common— 4x16 No. 2 pine...... 
1x 3 D4S.......,. 15.00 22.50 Lo 
Po” Pes 16.50 | 4’ No.1 std. kiln dried 
ix 5 DSF ic ccce SRO se. | 4’ No. 1 std. green.... 


5.00 
3.50 
1.50 


4.81 | 
- 4,08 


Nov.5 Oct. 29 


17. res 
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NORTHERN PINE 


The following are the prevailing carload lot prices on northern pine f.o. b. Duluth, but advances are looked for: 


ComMMON Boarps, nowen— 


ie, 12° 14416’ 18’ 20° 
» i, PS oata thie 00 $65.0 $65.0! 


. 2, 


. 8, 


For * white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8”, $28; 10”, $29; 12”, $30. 
For S1 or 28s, nad $1; ’S1S15, add sib 50, “tor eur y add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. ‘shiplap, 8 "& up, add $3. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ & up, add: $2. 
No. 1 Pincn Storr, 81S1E— 
10’ 12’ 14° 16’ 18’ 
= $- +++ +$22.00 ¥ 00 *. 00 = 00 $23.00 J $27.00 
22.00 2.50 4.00 2.50 22.50 23.50 24.00 
32. 50 4. 00 39. 50 23.50 z 27. ro 
24.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 6 25.0 
25.00 26.00 26.00 25.00 i 26. 00 
2x14... 30.00 30.00 $1.00 30.00 80.00 f 32.00 
edi $2" Piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S48, 





FENCING, RouGH— 
6’ 10 19614" 16° 18480" 
a $62. $65.00 $65, 
eee é 53.00 x 


ececccccces 21.00 A 26.00 26.00 
eo Leccccccccccce 62.00 54.00 58.00 64.00 
es Zesecccccccces 38,00 a 46.00 52.00 
p Boccccccccsccs 1000 R 22.50 23.50 


No. 4, 6 foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $18.00; 6”, $21.00. 

5” fencing, same as 6”, 

All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 

S1 or 2S, add $1; S1S1E, add $1.50; S4S, add $2. 

Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding or partition, add $3. 

Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 


SIDING 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20°— 


6” 
+0 NEES $55.00 B pobeearensawes “$24.00 $27.00 
8.00 48.00 Norway, "C&better.. 44.00 44.00 
swears ‘3 00 42.00 


Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine from actual sales made between Oct. 29 and Nov. 4 


Flooring ; Ceiling and Partition 
4” &” &” 4” 
Clg. Clg. Clg. Part. 
oy 00 $40.00 $41.50 -. 4 


29.25 31.50 33.50 
19.50 ai Bs) 50 


Finish—Dressed 
B&better C 
- $50. $45.00 


Edge Grain— 


Casing and Base 


ix4, 6, 8” B&better 
1x5&10” B&better 


13” 
%, 1% and 2x4 to 8” 
ig’ 1% and 2x10&12” 








Fencing and Boards S2S&CM—Shiplap 


No. 2 . No.1 No.2 No.3 
¥ $10. $25.25 $19.75 $12.50 

‘ 20.50 13.50 
20.50 14.00 


Dimension S&E No.1 No. 
No. 2 

12,14,16 10,18,20 

$18.50 $20.50 


2 
eeeececeeee eoceees $6.70 $4.10 


12,14, 16 *io, 18,2 20 Moldings 

$23.00 $25 ox 4 9 
20.00 21. 3 2x 6 a x 15%” and under 

22.25 24.75 2x 18.25 1%" 8 and over 

21.50 24.00 2x10 18.50 20.25 

24.00 25.50 2x12 20.00 ~~ **None sold. 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Nov. 5.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o. b. Norfolk: 


Edge Rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart 


$30.50@32.50 $20.50@21.50 $16.00@17.00 
38.00@41.00 21.50@22.50 .....@..... 
40.00@43.00  22.00@23.00 
45.00@48.00 .....@..... 


86.50@39.00  25.00@26.00  20.00@21.00 

38.50@41.00 26.00@27.00 21.00@22.00 

42.50@45.50  27.00@28.00  22.00@23.00 

Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2..$32.00@34.00 Bark strip partition, 
Box 13.00@ 14.50 Nos. 1 & 2 $40.00 @ 42.00 

12.00 @12.50 





ay & better 
Lath, zm 2 $ S50@ be Roofers, pS s2s.c0@en.es D4s, ee 


. 26.00@27.0 eee 
tena 3 20. ree bey 4 . 27.00@ 28. 00 10” eee 
Sizes, 2” ... 23.00@26. 13”... 


10 x 
12”. 28. 00-@ 29.00 : 66. 00@70.00 
Finished Wldths— 


No. 2 & better No. 3 -No, 4 
Flooring, }$x2% and 8” rift $80.00 @ 85.00 
2% and 3” 


A are See 

51,00@62.00  40.50@44.00  23.00@24.50 
” 82.50@34.50  25.50@27.00 15.00@16.00 
eS % obo 8T.00 27.50@30.00 16.50@18.00 
Partition, 32" ...secee: Wie cia keene 51.00@62.00  41.00@44.00 23.00@24.50 





DOUGLAS FIR 


WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 8.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f.o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 

Pre. 

High Low vailing 

Price Price Price 
Flooring 


1x4” _ = ro $47.00 $51.00 
0. ; 
No. 
No. 
1x6” No. 
No. 


Finish 


1x8 and 10” 
Casing and base.......... 58.00 


Ceiling 
5gx4” ag 2 and better.... 28.00 
3 22.50 
1x4” No. 2 and better.... 29.00 
Drop ‘Siding 
1x6” No. . and better 
No. 


Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 


= 8 and 10” 25 8.50 
12.00 10.00 


Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
2x4”, 12 and 14’ , 9.50 
Plank and Small Timbers 
4x 4”, 12 to 16’, S4S..:.. 15.50 
8x12”: 12 to 16’, S4S..... 16.00 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 
OxO%, B48. ceverseciaeeess 16,50 5:16.00 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 9.—Fir prices today f. o. b. 
mill are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 1 clear ..... 
No. ; clear 
No. clear 
1x3 and rsa No. 2 clear and better.. 
No. 3 clear 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” ue > ae and better.. 
1x6” No. 2 pe On detter....cccce 
TIO Se GONE Nin.0'b-5 0s 0040 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better..... 
Finish 
No. 2 clear and better. ...ccccccccccscces 
Ceiling 
5x4” No. 
No. 
1x4” No. 
INO. SOBRE wacccasecs 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
ix6” No. 2 clear: dnd Detter. ccccccsccvcss 
BNO. Bi CIORE: o0:0:0:60.0:06:60:00600.0 006 000% 
Miscellaneous Items 


Dimension, off Rail B list 

Boards, off Rail B list.... 

Small timbers, off Rail B list...........00. 

6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list...... 8.00 
Fir logs, $20; $14; $10. 
Fir lath, per thousand, dry and green, $6. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Nov. 9.—The following are 
f. o. b. mill prices: 
No.3 No.8 
“4 cvoccese ARES 12.00 
1x 4”, 10, 12,14, 18 & 20° +o0.0 $12.8 


1x 6”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’........- 33-00 
TO’ teccsecce Sue 
$e 67, 10 20 BO’ ccccccvccccceses See 
1x10”; BO OD. Be caccccscescecces See 
= te Ne weeKeeeeCR TS be 
2 an scedebceneceeee 
16” .cccccccccccses 20.00 


Selects 
Bédbetter “O” 


1x 4, 6 & 8”, 10’ and longer. 087.90 $82.00 
1x10” OTT Tre Ce 86.00 
BE 04 0.0:6:6.6.0.00 6000 i000 6.86 87.00 92.00 
arg and. wider A on cate 97.00 

x4” wider, 
. & longer ......++++eee- 95.00 90.00 d 
8/4 and wider........++++++ 97.00 92.00 75.00 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Nov. 9.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 


Finish, 1x12.. 


ath . 
Factory stock, hy 
1% “to 


2 3 
See soe BS Aparato tees by 
ox lumber, phidigeduseeeeheeeeeaque 
Ay ee eeeeeetetem 
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CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


The following are current prices on important items of redwood lumber and millwork, f. o. b. the 


goints indicated and those taking like freight rates: 


Oh 10 
Kansas City, Milwau ee, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, New York, 
Mo. Iowa Points Terre Haute Columbus’ 


BavxL S1pInec— PerM PerM Per M 
Olear Redwood: 
x4”—10 to 20’........$ ry 50 $ 38.25 $ 39.00 
x5”—10 to 20’........ 41.50 42.25 = 00 
x6”—10 to 20’.....44. 40. 50 41.25 2.00 
x8”—10 to 20’........ 39.50 40.25 41: 00 


“A” grade is $2 less than “clear.” 


Lengths 8- to 5-foot, $10 less than 10- to 20-foot; 6- to 9-foot, $5 less than 10- to 20-foot. 


COLONIAL SIDING— 
Clea} Redwood: 


0 66. tL 67.75 
A ome) So iene x ee CS ee 
x12”—10 to 20’....... 69.75 70. a8 71.75 


“A’’ grade is $2 less than clear. 
®INISH (Rough and 8S2S)— 
Olear Redwood: 


“—10 to 20’..... ..$ 77.00 $ 79.50 $ 82.00 
1x5” a Or tO to 20’: 6 79.00 81.50 84.00 
1x 8 to12” random...... 80.00 82.50 85.00 


Norm.—1%- and 14-inch, 8- to 12-inch, random finish, $7 over price of 1-inch; 2 by 8- to 12-inch, 


candom, $5 over price of 1-inch. 


some Pcedsees Gnue 89.50 92.00 
izie"—10 bo 30: vatesiee ee 92.50 95.00 
1x18”—10 to 20’........ 93.00 95.50 98.00 
1x20”—10 to 20’........ 96.00 98.50 101.00 
1x24”—10 to 20’........ 102.00 104.50 107.00 

Grade “A”: 
1x 4”—10 to 4 seoaases -$ ne r+ $ rene $ a. Lys 
1x 5 and 6”— 1 
1x 8 to12” random...... 75.00 77.50 30.00 
Percent Peroent Perceni 


discount discount discount 


STANDARD CARPENTERS’ MOLDING— 
Finished widths, 1%” and 


Per 10001.f. Per 10001.f. Per 10001.f. Per 10001. Per 10001. 


WT évevecaunees ces 52 y+} 48 

Pusecec 42 88 

ee... 32 30 28 
Catrice— 

veeteseseedeneen 3.80 $ 4.00 $ 4.20 

Mel denis eneon i 5.32 5.60 5.88 


Per 100Uf. Per100uf. Per 1001. 
PorcH RaIt— il ee 
ecccccce 2.10 . 
Se o* toseesee $ 23 $ He} 238 
4.20 4.34 4.47 
WE ooo ioc ce cudeetedes 6.80 7.00 7.20 





1000 pos. 1000 pcs. 1000 pea. 








BaLUsSTERS— _ 
1%—24” turned ........ $ 42.02 $ 43.36 5 
1%—24” S4S or beaded.. 35.35 36.69 88.02 
D CED s Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 7.—The following are 
Seattle, Wash., Nov. 5.—Eastern prices, f. o. b. average prices today f. o. b. Cincinnati: 
mill, are: Rep CyPpREss— 
RivTe-GRADE INSPECTED Be 8660 s6be ccces $ 
Selects 
4 Bundles 5 Bundles RR cnt tatde cate as 
¢ 5 $2.7 No. 1 com. ran. widths 
a a Hy "te eeaie ae a No. 2com. ran, widths 26 
cee were eats s ox | YeLLOw CyPRESS— 
GRCrS CIORES ccc cccecse 2.56 @2.60 3.20@3.25 a, 
(oo. | Sera 3.01 3.75 Selects . 
Hurekas .........+e2e06- 2.75@2.80 ....@.... Seana ai 
WORGCCHIORE cc cccccicccce 3.45 ow cence. No. 1 com. ran. 
widths 
ORDINARY STOCK, FirsT GRADES No. 2 com. 
Extra stars, 6/2....... “$2.11 $2.65 widths 
Mixtra stars, 6/2......2. 2.27 2.85 
Bixtra clears ...cesecees 2.52 3.15 OAK FLOORING 
Perfects, 5/2.......+0+- 2.93 3.65 Cincinnati, Nov. 9.—The following are 
Wurekas. ....ccccccccees SEGGBTIO ccc Qecss average prices, Cincinnati basis, obtained during 
PRerfectione ...ccccccees 3.35 exiles < week ended Oct. 29: 
on ou” ” 
Orprnary Stock, SECOND GRADES | ix2 a 3435 Le wt 
Common stars, 6/2 Rereiea's $ 55@ 63 $ oe = Sek’ = i 
Common stars, 5/2...... 63@ .71 80@ .90 Clr. pln. wht. 
Common clears ........+- 1.20@1.28 1.50@1.60.| cir. pin. red 
Sel. pln. wht. 
BrITISH COLUMBIA STOCK Sel. pln, red 
No. 1 common ge eee 
(United States Exchange) No, 2 common . ; 
;, —— MAPLE FLOORING | 
, “ ” 
— Sb IOS CARRERE oe me one The following are current prices on maple floor- 
MRIPAORIODE 6 60.0055 cccesecnchas 3.68 .... | ig f. 0. b. Cadillac, Mich., basis: 
po ee 1.75 2.20 Prt seat 1% 
Se MORON oo va. 6 06neu eee enehee 1.50 cues 13/16x1%4" 
Mae UNCON 6.4.6 8h dE SK Eee 1.65 ean 13/16x 
. 13/16x2%" 
OLD Pack, OLD GRADE 13/16x3 os 
Per M. Per M. 17/16x2 < e 
WR vavinee ees $2.60 Clears......$3.02@3.10 17/16x3% 














FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Nov. 5.—The following 
prices were received on fir, western hemlock 
and cedar products for the week ended today: 
DOUGLAS FIR— 

Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.3 No.2 No.8 

CéBtr. CéBtr. CéBtr. CéBtr. 

BO eas $55.50 $45.50 Lt go ab -$58.50 $45.50 

BOG a <kee 52.00 46.00 114x4”... 55.50 45.50 

Bg ee 54.50 42.00 1%x6”... 57.50 45.50 

Slash Grain Flooring 
BO 4 aac $23.00 $21.00 1%4x3”.. - - 17. ee 
1x4”..... 22.00 20.00 14x4”. 
BE wiaee 24.00 22.00 14x6"... 37. 00 30. 00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 

3%, 2% and 2x 6 te 19%......c505 $60.00 $50.00 

Bin B56 GUO BREE 6.066 cace tue ».. 62.00 52.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 

ie CR CED TELCO E ES AERO DE 7 00 $42. - 
1x 6” es 9.00 43.0 

a 50. 00 44, 00 

-. 52.00 46.00 

- 51.00 45.00 

52.00 46.00 

59.00 53.00 


Celling, C&EB and C&EV, and Partition 
3x4”... - 00 $17.00 %x6”....$25.00 $20.50 





5gx4”.... 24.00 19.00  56x6”.... 27.50 22.50 
4x4". +++. 22.50 17.550 1%x6”.... 26.00 21.00 
x4”.... 25.50 22.50 1x6”.... 28.00 25.50 

Drop Siding, Rustic 

x6”. -- a $14.50 1x6”..... $25.00 = 50 

x4”. anme. Tes... 32.00 29.00 
Fir Battens 

| te Uae 9 2 S87 OG Gi.cz. $ .80 

SP Oe ikwacees Pe 5: St: ea 85 
Lath 
ae Sew MO as isin ac vecia sos lake. $ 5.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 
m. 
- *, Ri ENS a ctaveeaisvds $13.00 $10.00 
She Cdtasidudtvewceteuakades 1.00 

1x 6" CARA AKE COCY Adbnee etaaweueee 11.50 8.5 
Pt BM tes ded deaslesicacddesads 12.50 9.50 
Bee EEE edn veadenen caw does 3.00 10.00 
: be and Re BURSEE ee cddwcccuss 15.00 12.00 
Vet dedivtowebeccaeeadouree 13.50 10.50 
gis GON Os oedttbis céndnsenees 14.50 11.50 

Common Planks and Small Timbers 

ME OMT asGeccaedevceeaativead $15.00 $12.00 
3x 6, 4x 4, 4x 6”. 15.50 12.50 
3x 8, 8 16.00 13.00 
3x10, 3x12, 17.00 14.00- 

Common Dimension, $1S1E, 12’ 

Pt 1 pet 2 = 1 ~~ 2 


2x3, oa hy $10. 50 s a: 50 2x14”. $140 00 $11.0 00 
2x6, 2 6 - 10.00 7.00 2x16"... 2:°15.00 12:00 

2x10”...: 11.00 8.00 2x18”.... 17.00 1.00 
2x12".::. 11.50 850 2x20”. --- 19.00 16.00 


Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1iS1E 


. Mere $ 9.50 $650 18’...... $12.50 $ 9.50 
i 10.50 7.50 ee dakeud 13.50 10.50 
WP eeaea Bee) “CO Be hc accs 15.50 12.50 

Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Sel. ™. 1 poe 


com. com. 
6x_6”...$15.00 $18.00 18x18”. $19. 00 $22.0 00 
10x10”... 16.00 19.00 20x20”... 20.50 23.50 
14x14”... 16.00 19.00 22x22”... 22.50 25.50 
16x16”... 18.00 21.00 24x24”... 25.00 28.00 


Common Timbers, 12x12” 


34 to 40’ .$18.00 $21.00 72to 80’.$44.00 $47.00 
42 to50’. 24.00 27.00 82to 90’. Bi 00 59.00 
52 to 60’. 30.00 33.00 92t0 100’. 66.00 69.00 
62 to 70’. 36.00 39.00 


WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, $1S or Shiplap 


= 1 —_ 2 No.1 No.2 
com. com. 

Fo & 3”. -$13.00 $10.00 14% &1% 
téten 1.00 8.0 = oie. 00 $10.00 
136” i 50 by So x 6. 14.00 11.00 
1x8 & “t0*. 12.50 50 2 : & 10 14.50 11.50 
1x12”. 13.00 10.00 15.00 12.00 


1432 63 16.50 13.50 
RED CEDAR— 


Common Boards and Shiplap 


ae $12.50 $ 9.50 1x10”....$14.00 $11.00 
LL 13.00 10.00 1x12”.... 14.50 8.50 
pS gg 14.00 11.00 
Flume Stock 
No.1 Sel. 
com. com. 
BO ct ous - ieee .00 $18.00 1x12”.... 17.00 22.00 
1x8”. 19.00 1x10”....$17.00 $22.00 
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N.C. PINE 











North Carolina Pine 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and 
can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Kiln Dried 


North Carolina Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


Our annual output of 30 Million 
feet insures complete assortments. 


Argent Lumber Co. 


315 Bank ef Commerce Building, NORFOLK, VA. 








Quick Sellers 
That is what you want and what you 
get when you stock our 
It is band sawed and N. C. PINE 
carefully kiln dried. 


Rowland Lumber Co., ‘yolk: 
Formerly John L. Roper Lumber Co. 











North Carolina Pine 


—the biggest value lumber on the 
market for both dealer and builder. 
Our stocks insure prompt deliveries. 


Foreman-Blades Lumber Co. 








ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 
Thin Ceiling— 


N.C. PINE Girsvetsh, 


We also manufacture everything 
in yard and shed stock, box 
shooks, crating material. 


Major & Loomis Company 
HERTFORD, N. C. 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || CYPRESS 
LUMBER and 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 

and Rough. 
Wellington & Powellsviile R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, ee. 100, owe day. om Mills:—Edenton, N. C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski Cap. 140,000 per day. 


setae Office: NORFOLK, VA. 

















Tote-Road 


ROAD ‘ 

Rk AND TRAIL and Trail 
Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 

i Oliver Kemp, and 


filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 





DOUCLAS MALLUCH 




















ditions See Page 33 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 9.--Northern pine is moving into 
this territory in increased volume in competition 
with southern pine and western woods. The 
takings of retail yards consist mainly of boards 
and dimension, and industrial purchases of crat- 
ing and pattern lumber are slowly but steadily 
reducing mill stocks of the lower grades, which, 
however, still are quite large. Mill supplies of 
upper grade stock are low. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 7.—A fair movement 
of lumber from the mills continues, tho no re- 
tail yards are stocking up in any quantity. The 
stiffest demand is still for upper grades, but 
manufacturers have been moving considerable 
dimension too, and some of them have advanced 
quotations on this stock lately. Common boards 
are the only items in surplus. Yard trade with 
southern Minnesota and Wisconsin is fair, and 
the cities are supplying good business. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 9.—Northern pine is about 
holding its own after a recent rise in the upper 
grades. It is generally recognized that stocks 
are short, but it is easy to check building work 
if those interested get the idea that lumber prices 
are mounting too high. Low grades are still 


slow. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 9.—The dimension market 
tone is firmer from the closing down of some 
mills and a slightly increased demand. Prices: 
8-inch:and under, 8 to 15 feet, $42.; 9-inch, $43; 
10-inch, 8-foot, $48; 10-foot, $44; 12-inch, 8-foot, 
$45; 10-foot, $46. Business is rather quiet. In 
random the tone is strong. There is a lessened 
demand for the shorter random, There is more 
business in the longer, and sometimes prices for 
it are shaded. Prices: Provincial, 2x3, 2x4, $32 
to $33; 2x6, 2x7, $31 to $33; 2x8, $37 to $38; 2x10, 
$40 to $42; Maine, 2x3 to 2x7, $34 to $36; 2x8, 
$40; 2x10, $43 to $45. The board market is firmer 
and prices are going up. Covering boards, 5 
inches and up, sell at $32 to $35; and matched 
prices have narrowed in range. They sell for 


$34 to $35. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 7.—There is very little 
call for either posts or poles at this time, with 
freezing weather at hand, and producers are 
paying more attention to the woods, tho their 
winter logging preparations are the smallest in 
many years. They have some hope of a revival 
in tie demand next spring, also in the telephone 
and power transmission pole market. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Nov. 9.—The hardwood market is 
strong. Further advances in southern woods 
have been recorded during the week, and north- 
ern stock also is higher. The volume of orders is 
fair, and altho no further noteworthy expansion 
is expected before the first of the year, after that 
date prospects are for a heavy volume of busi- 
ness. Inquiries are heavy. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 7.—Advances have 
been scored in most northern hardwoods here, 
new lists show, even lower grades sharing in the 
movement somewhat. There have been some 
reductions, too, but the general tone of the mar- 
ket is upward, especially in oak, birch and bass- 
wood. Some box lumber is moving now, and 
wholesalers are hoping to clean up surplus stocks 
this winter. Plans are for winter logging on a 
very limited scale. 


St. Louls, Mo., Nov. 7.—Manufacturers report 
that they are getting about all the business they 
care to handle. The market for the higher 
grades continues to advance, caused by im- 
proved buying and scarcity of stocks. Oak 
prices are unchanged, but the market is stronger 
than a week ago. Red gum is slightly higher, 
and there is some buying from sash and door 
factories, interior trim plants and from the fur- 
niture factories. There is very little doing in 
maple or elm, automobile body manufacturers 
buying only in small quantities. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 8.—Firmness in prices 
is a characteristic of the hardwood market, oak 
and gum leading in that respect, with flooring 
and finish grades especially so. Medium grades 
also are showing greater strength as stocks of 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con. 





higher grade stuff dwindle. Low grade stock is 
finding a steady market, tho manufacturers could 
supply considerably more. Furniture factory 
buyers are active, and railroads are taking larger 
quantities. Inquiry from industrial “sources is 
good. 





New York, Nov. 7.—All high grade hardwoods 
have shown gains of $10 to $25 in recent months 
and have met with an increased demand. There 
is no doubt that industries are looking up to a 
remarkable degree. Box factories are working 
night and day and are unable to get lumber to 
fill their needs. There is a growing demand for 
lumber for’ musical instruments, especially 
pianos. Automobile dealers are -buying the bet- 
ter grades in increased volume and the furniture 
trade also is picking up. Gum trim is being used 
in many of the new tax exempt houses and the 
demand for oak and maple flooring has increased 
apace with improvement in the construction 
market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 9.—Trade in hardwoods 
shows about the same activity as for a number 
of weeks. There is quite a little inquiry and a 
few orders are coming in, mostly for mixed cars. 
Plain oak has been stronger of late and oak 
flooring is advancing on an unusually good 
amount of trade. The advance has been fol- 
lowed by a similar one in maple flooring during 
the last week. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 9.—Quite a little improve- 
ment has developed in the hardwood market. 
There are advances averaging $5. The furniture 
people are buying more. The piano people are 
buying just a little better. The automobile body 
people are buying just a shade more. Prices: 
Quartered white oak, inch, FAS, $150 to $160; 
plain white oak, $120 to $130; poplar, $125 to 
$130; white ash, $105 to $110; basswood, $95 to 
$100; beech, $80 to $85; red birch, $140 to $155; 
sap, $120 to $125; maple, $90 to $100. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 7.—Stocks are in increas- 
ing demand and mills are either arranging to 
resume operations or are being speeded up. 
Stocks are quite small. More or less complaint 
is heard that hardwood men display an undue 
eagerness to sell. The export outlook shows im- 
provement. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 7.—While production 
slightly increased during October, the sales of 
the wanted items in hardwood still outrun the 
cut and prices are said to be maintained easily 
at the new levels. The prices realized by the 
mills for low grades are not yet satisfactory. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 7.—There is a steady 
demand for all grades and varieties of hardwood 
and prices are strong. Buying on the part of 
factories is increasing. Dealers are also buying 
briskly. Steadiness characterizes quotations. 
Flooring is the strongest item. All high grades 
are growing scarcer and medium grades are in 
better demand. Prices for oak at the Ohio River 
are: 

No.1 No.2 No.$ 
FAS com. com. com. 


QURTIOIOE 60.0 06.05 ccecsves $145 $80 $50 
PMN ab ce 6 ecueeGnat renee 118 60 40 $20 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 8—The rapid rise in 
prices together with the calling off of the rail- 
road strike has served to slow up business again. 
Red gum and chestnut are especially strong. The 
market has been characterized by a good deal of 
speculative quotations. The trade believes that 
the remainder of the fall will be rather quiet. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Nov. 9.—The hemlock market re- 
mains strong, with a fair movement of boards 
and dimension to the retail yards in this terri- 
tory. The industrial demand for crating and 
other factory lumber also is quite good, but the 
best demand for this class of stock for the pres- 
ent seems to come from Michigan. Several hem- 
lock manufacturers have advanced their prices 
$1 to $2 on popular items during the last two 
weeks, 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 9.—Demand and especially 
inquiry are better for hemlock boards. The east- 
ern clipped, 10 to 16 feet, now sell generally at 
$32, and $31 is the rock bottom price. Roofers 
still affect the demand for hemlock boards. But 
certainly there has been more improvement. 
The random sell at a variety of prices. There 
is inquiry for them, but demand is not much 


improved. ’ 
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'- FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 5.—Fir business is quiet, 
nd the domestic market rather inactive. Strong 
Jalifornia demand noted previously has had the 
effect of forcing prices of uppers to the present 
levels, With the result that Atlantic coast inquiry 
has slackened. The general tone reflects op- 
timism. 





San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 5.—The fir market 
-ontinues to hold up, with clears very strong and 
‘commons in fair demand. Shipments to the 
California market are being made in good. vol- 
ume, altho some items are hard to obtain. Pro- 
duction at mills in the north has increased some- 
what but they are sold ahead considerably. A 
number of logging camps have started up, but 
if there is a severe winter, the supply of logs 
will not be adequate. Good orders for car siding 
have been taken and eastern business has im- 
proved somewhat. 


Chicago, Nov. 9.—There has been no note- 
worthy change in the Douglas fir trade in this 
territory during the last week. Business remains 
only fair, with the city trade keeping up well 
but with the country trade spotty. The market, 
however, is very strong, tho there have been no 
further noteworthy price advances during the 
last week. Inquiry is plentiful, indicating that 
there are important requirements to be satis- 
fed in due time. 


Kansas City, Nov. 7.—The demand for fir con- 
tinues to run rather light, as most of the buyers 
want uppers, which are very hard to get. The 
last few days there have been more calls for 
commons. Flat grain flooring now is selling here 
at list, vertical grain is $10 over, finish $14 over 
and boards and dimension $7 off, but likely to 
show greater strength. 


New York, Nov. 7.—With price increases of $5 
to $10 noted in the last few months, fir is still 
moving in a most encouraging way. This Pa- 
cific coast product is gaining a firmer foothold 
every day. Spruce continues in remarkable de- 
mand. A considerable demand for short length 
spruce has arisen very recently. 
spruce is scarce at mill centers in desirable length 
and the Pacific coast shippers are finding diffi- 
culty in supplying all orders. Prices apparently 
have settled down. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Nov. 9.—No noteworthy change in the 
western pine market has occurred during the 
last week, demand having been rather slack, 
partly on account of the labor troubles which had 
closed down almost the entire local sash and 
door industry but which were adjusted early 
this week. There are many inquiries in circu- 
lation, however, and the prospects are good. It 
is to be noted that it is becoming increasingly 
hard to place orders, especially for shop lumber, 
which is in very low supply both in the Inland 
Empire and in California. 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 5.—There is still 
considerable inquiry for California white and 
sugar pine, altho the rush of eastern business 
has subsided. There is still a healthy demand 
for clears, with stocks light, taking everything 
into consideration. Shop is getting scarce, both 
in white and sugar pine, and prices have an 
advancing tendency. With a moderate winter 
demand, spring will see a clean-up. Box lumber 
is getting scarce and mills are holding for better 
prices. Production will decrease rapidly from 
now on. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 7.—There is a good 
demand for western pines and factory stock is 
in especial demand, but buyers have difficulty in 
finding what they want. Prices on shop stuff 
are very strong. Commons are moving fairly 
well and are firm on the recent advances. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 9.—Trade has been on a 
satisfactory scale in California pines during the 
last month, but now it has begun to fall off. 
This possibly is due to the rise which has lately 
taken place in prices. In some kinds of stock 
the prices are as high as during the war, and 
wholesalers find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
replenish their stocks at the prices they are now 


getting. 
REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 5.—The redwood 
market is very firm on an increased demand. 
Prices were advanced Nov. 2 on California ship- 
ments of clear and construction grades. The 
drying charge was increased $1 Discount sheet 


Canadian. 


No. 6, applying to domestic cargo list No. 8, 
makes clears $5 higher and advances construc- 
tion $2. Siding is advanced in proportion. Yards 
thruout the State have been replenishing their 
supplies. California mills generally are short of 
dry lumber and clears are very scarce. Export 
is looking up. It looks as if the mills will be 
able to sell more than they can supply for some 
time. 


New York, Nov. 7.—The building of California 
redwood bungalows has created a substantial im- 
provement in the local redwood market. Red- 
wood is gaining in popularity with the industries, 
according to general comment. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 7.—Siding, finish and 
molding are in good demand here, with prices 
unchanged and firm. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 7.—Some additional stif- 
fening in North Carolina pine quotations has 
taken place. extending well down into the low 
grades. Buyers feel the advance has been too 
great, and their hesitating to accept the prevail- 
ing figures as permanent tends to narrow the 
movement. But stocks are down to very moder- 
ate proportions, and the yards feel the need of 
making additions. 


- Boston, Mass., Nov. 9.—Rough edge continues 
to advance in price, the 4/4 under 12 being 
quoted by some at over $60, and continues to be 
in fairly active demand. In fact, some say de- 
mind for it is quite a little improved. Roofers 
are also selling very well. The 6-inch roofers 
are now selling at $32.50 to $34. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 9.—A somewhat less active 
market has been the rule in North Carolina pine 
for the last week or two, altho prices remain 
about as they have been. Six-inch roofers are 
still being offered here at $31, altho some mills 
are holding out for $32. Retailers have larger 
stocks than a short time ago. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 9.—Tho a little slacker than a 
few weeks ago, the southern pine trade remains 
good in this territory, and the market strong. 
No additional advances of note have been reg- 
istered during the week. Inquiries are being re- 
ceived in heavy volume, and altho distributers 
do not expect any great volume of business to be 
placed before the first of the year, they are all 
very confident regarding the trend of business 
after that date. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 7.—Southern pine buying 
has not been quite so brisk, but the week was 
generally regarded as satisfactory. Prices were 
unchanged except for a few items of the higher 
grades, which advanced. Dimension, boards etc. 
were stationary. There is still a strong demand 
for No. 1 common dimension, and 1-inch stock 
in the No. 2 common grade. 





Kansas, City, Mo., Nov. 8.—Demand for south- 
ern pine is not quite so heavy now, but the 
slackening has had no effect on prices here. 
Stocks, especially of uppers, are badly broken. 
Car material is said to be about the shortest item 
with many manufacturers, and others say that 
vertical grain flooring is their shortest item. 
Dimension still is draggy, due to the large sup- 
plies offered by the small mills. Trade still is 
principally with the East. The farmers are buy- 
ing just as little as they can get along with. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 7.—Reports indicate 
continued good volume of buying. Shipments 
apparently exceed current bookings. Production 
still ranks third. Mill stocks continue broken 
in assortment. Prices are said to be maintained, 
with the tendency still upward on scarce items. 


New York, Nov. 7.—Invariably the New York 
dealer in pine says the market is all that 
can be desired, even tho he may complain of 
the price situation. Much improvement in values 
has been noted in recent months and that this 
has failed to have any appreciable effect on the 
movement has inspired the lumbermen with 
confidence. A large demand for timbers has de- 
veloped in New York. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 9.—The buying of south- 
ern pine has slowed up considerably in the last 
week. Some say they attribute the decline to 
the advance of the season. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 9.—The advances have 
continued to lessen demand. There have been 


reductions in the lower prices for some items as — 





i N. C. PINE 








Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. 

Our mills have a daily 
capac of 300,000 -feet 
oO 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N.C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


& You'll find our prices 
right and our quality 
unexcelled in 


(e) 
4+ 
Y __ Partition, Ceiling, 

@. Moulding, Trim, 

% Lath, Dimension. 
Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Manufacturers Incorporated 1885 
oth Ficor Union ~—_ Baltimore, Maryland 











Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N.C., Middlesex, N.C. 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


pe SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
c 





ARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 





Sales Representatives: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - - ~- 52 Vanderbilt Ave.,N.Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, . .- - - - i 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., - Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANSCO., - Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 








r-A BIG HIT— 
That’s what dealers make with home 
buiiders when they sell our 


N. C. Pine ™=ty Si 
Long and Yellow Pine Rough and 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy,Inc. 2 


Times Dispatch Building, RICHMOND, VA. XY 











THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Trainload of N. C, Pine Logs on way to one of our mills. 


Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


possesses all of the qualifications that have made N.C. Pine the favored 
building material in the East since the days of the Pilgrims. We've 
steadfastly upheld its quality through perfect milling and careful grad- 
ing; and the modern equipment of our mills today, together with vast 
holdings of virgin timber, insure you a quality of lumber for many years 
to come in every way up to the past standards of “‘Goldsboro N.C. Pine.” 


TELECODE USED. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT, Washington, D.C. 














manufactured from this virgin 
growth timber will build up your 
business and prestige just as it has 
maintained CAMP’S reputation for 
high quality lumber. Try it next time. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VA. 
MILLS :—Arringdale, Va. Franklin, Va. Wallace, N.C. 


DAILY CAPACITY: 
Saw Mills 600,000' Planing Mills 400,000! 


Eastern Sales Offices: 

NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg.. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 

E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
CAMP, Manager 


“There’s None Better Than Camp’s” 





a consequence. Prices are rather uncertain. Re- 
tailers and other consumers are holding off buy- 
ing flooring and partition. There is a fairly 
active demand for No. 2 common. No. 2 6-inch 
sells at $32.50 to $35. Prices: Flooring, A rift, 
$75 to $86; B rift, $73 to $82; C rift, $57 to $66; 
B&better flat, $60 to $65; partition, B&better, 
3/4, $60.25 to $66. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 8.—The southern pine 
market continues fairly lively. Prices, however, 
have about reached the top in the present move- 
ment. There has been some recession in some 
items. The transit car business continues good, 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 5.—Red cedar shingle 
dealers make the comment that never have they 
seen demand hold better on a falling market. 
Notwithstanding a drop in clears of close to 85 
cents and in stars of 75 cents, business is re- 
ported as “pretty healthy.’’ One explanation is 
found in favorable weather in consuming terri- 
tory. Log prices are somewhere between $20 
and $22. On the whole the tone of the market 
is vastly improved over that of a week ago. 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 5.—A considerable 
number of transit shingles caused a drop in 
Coast prices. Mills have been cutting a lot of 
*A*, Prices here are now about $3.50 a thou- 
sand. Redwood shingles are holding pretty firm 
and are quoted at $4.25, San Francisco. Stocks 
are light and production limited. Fir lath are 
strong at about $8, San Francisco, water de- 
livery. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 7.—Prices are firm 
here tho there is very little demand. Whole- 
salers report that the bulk of the trade comes 
from east of Chicago. Their reports from the 
mills indicate that log prices are stiffer than 
ever and that shingles can not be expected to 
weaken this winter. Demand is fair in cities 
here but almost nil in the country. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 7.—The big supply of 
transits available has forced the market down 
50 cents from the high point reached here. 
Quotations today are $2.75 for stars and $3.25 
for clears, and ‘“‘hot’’ cars have sold cheaper 
than that, it is said. The buyers still are hold- 
ing out. The demand for lath continues heavy 
and southern pine sell for $5.25 to $5.50. The 
supply of fir lath appears to be very short and 
the supply of No. 2 white pine also is small, and 
prices here run all the way from $4.50 to $5. The 
demand for siding is steady and both red cedar 
and clear redwood are selling around $36. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 7.—Continued brisk de- 
mand for lath is reported and the cypress mills 
are selling the 4-foot lath in mixed cars only, 
tho accepting straight car orders for 32-inch 
items. Cypress shingles are said to be meeting 
seasonable demand. No change of quotations is: 
noted. 


New York, Nov. 7.—Each week brings a slight 
price increase in red cedar shingles and each 
week it becomes more difficult for the New York 
dealers to supply their customers. Lath also. 
have advanced and the dealers are finding trou- 
ble in keeping their customers supplied. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 9.—The shingle market 
has continued its downward course during the 
last week. Extra clears are quoted at $4.89 and 
stars at $4.32. The retailers placed some orders 
in advance of the culmination of the railroad 
troubles. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 9.—The lath demand has 
considerably fallen off. The market does not 
seem particularly strong, tho there is no out and 
out weakness. The 1%-inch sell at $8 to $8.50, 
mostly at the lower price, and the 1%-inch at 
$9 to $9.50. The bulk of the sales are at $9.25. 
Furring is dull and rather weak. The 2-inch is 
offered at $32.50 to $34, selling chiefly at the 
lower figure, and the 3-inch sells as low as $30. 
A slight improvement of a gradual sort is noted 
in the shingle market. The white cedars are 
selling: Extras, $5.25 to $6; clears, $4.50 to $5.25. 
Reds seem to be lower. The best makes may be 
had for $6. Clapboards are firm because of 
limited supply. They sell, spruce, 4-foot, extras, 
$120; clears, $115. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 7.—Shingle trade is be- 
coming more quiet and prices have receded as 
a result. Rural dealers are out of the market 
temporarily. City dealers are now the the best 
customers. Cedar clears are selling around $5 
and stars at $4.25, Columbus. British Colum- 
bias XXXXX are quoted at $5.75 delivered. Other 
varieties are quiet. There is considerable 
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strength shown in the lath trade, with prices 
advancing about 60 cents during the last two 


weeks. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 7.—Demand is termed 
healthy and well distributed over the list, prices 
firm “as they were’ and shipments prompt. Re- 
capitulation shows that October sales topped 
those for September and it is predicted that 
November will prove even better. Production 
continues close to normal and mill stocks are in 
good assortment. 





St. Louls, Mo., Nov. 7.—There was an im- 
provement the last week in the buying of Gulf 
coast cypress both in St. Louis and in nearby 
points. It was the sort of buying the manufac- 
turers are wanting; that is, of shop and box and 
other lower grades. Prices are unchanged. 
There is very little buying of native stock. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 8.—The cypress market 
is moving along steadily without a great deal 
of stir and prices appear to hold a tendency to 
greater firmness. The inquiry is good. Mixed 
cars predominatg. There is a fairly good call 
now for box and crate stuff. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 9.—Demand for cypress 
continues to improve. The improvement is noted 
from both manufacturing consumers and retail- 
ers. The market is very firm but there are no 
advances. The trade is optimistic. Improve- 
ment in demand for cypress finish continues to 
be the feature of the market. Prices current 
are: FAS, 4/4, $100 to $106; 8/4, $112 to $119; 
selects, 4/4, $80 to $86; 8/4, $97 to $102; shop, 4/4, 
$55 to $60; 8/4, $73 to $78. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 7.—A fairly steady im- 
provement in cypress has encouraged sellers to 
make readjustments here and there in their 
lists. Stocks are by no means excessive, and it 
looks as if production would have to be 
speeded up. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 9.—The cypress demand 
has not been brisk for some time, but some deal- 
ers report improvement taking place. Prices are 
showing firmness and some advances have oc- 
curred. Buying continues to be largely in mixed 
cars. 








Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 8.—The cypress market 


is fair, tho the buying has slowed up. Prices C, li e | / 
have been steady for the last week or so. Dur- 
ing late fall and winter there is not much ac- d 1 ornid é woo 


tivity expected. 





“A living thing 
TROUBLE AND LITIGATION Produced too slowly ever to decay.” — woRDSwoRTH. 


TacoMA, WASH., Nov. 5.—Suit against the Lued- bs b4 : > 
ee es eS Ss Endurance isaged into California Redwood. 


half a million dollars was filed in the United States ° ° eer 
district court at Tacoma, by F. W. and G. F. Lued- The home built of this rot-and-fire-resisting 
—_—-, ey He we My —_——. . , 

estate o ary Luedinghaus. e suit is based on ; ate , 
a contract in which it is alleged that the defendant wood will long keep its appearance of new- 
company agreed to purchase the lumber and shingle 


mills at Dryad, the logging railroad operated in _ i j 
connection therewith, ant ae timber lands adjacent Ness. A natural preservative in the wood 


for the sum of $515,000. It is claimed that the . . 
company made & initial payment of $31,000 and makes it unusually resistant to rot and decay. 
se — _ the - and ae — se 7 h £ Ss 4 r 2 
ese notes have not been met. e complainants 
also charge that the company has disregarded the r € absence o pitch and resin gives it excep- 


terms of the contract and has refused to make pay- 


ments on the value of certain timber lands unless tional fire-resisting qualities as well. Exposure 
ne —— —— to ae pew yy & ae 

on for sa roperty. e suit is ope involv : 
the largest ph of ch in dispute that has been to heat, cold, dryness or moisture does not 


filed in the Federal court of Tacoma for many years. 





Tacoma, WASH., Nov. 5.—Judgment against Lil- affect Redwood, because when properly sea- 


lian T., Danaher as administratrix of the C. D. : : ° 
Danaher estate, and against the Danaher Lumber soned it will not crack, shrink or warp. 

Co. for $237,709 is asked in a complaint filed in 

the Pierce County superior court by A. F. Anderson, , 4 , 

timber land owner, who alleges broken contracts Write today for interesting booklets on the 
and unpaid promissory notes. Anderson claims 


that in 1917 the Danaher Lumber Co. agreed to log —. : . . ee 
certain lands owned by him and did not fulfill all various uses of Redwood, mentioning uses 1n 
the contract. He also claims that a_series of ; : 

promissory notes was executed by the late C. D. which interested. 


Danaher, then president of the company, to cover 
the value of the timber actually taken off the land. 
Claim is also made for damage to the timber said 


to have been caused by fire which it is alleged REDWOOD SALES COMPANY 


spread because of carelessness and negligence of 


the defendant company. 216 PINE STREET 

New OrLEANs, La., Nov. 7.—Edwin L. Powell. SAN FRANCISCO 
stockholder and former he —— of — Amer- 
ican Creosote Works (Inc.), operating a plant at Exclusive East tativ h 
Southport, La., has filed a petition in the United pleas * oe? ot eS of the 
States district court at New Orleans asking that following mills: 
the concern be placed in the hands of a receiver. 
Fee a agp sce psig Leni ann a. Albion Lumber Company Holmes Eureka Lumber Co, 
rt) e stoc n the company, claims that he has Bayside Redweod Co, ; : . C 
been practically “frozen out’’ by the holder of the E. J. Dodge Company _ piven Rokweed Cx 
larger part of the shares, Sylvester Labrot, presi- Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co, Northwestern Redwood Co. 
dent, who has, he claims, manipulated the stock in Hobbs Wall & Company San Vincente Lumber Co, 


such a way as to greatly decrease the value of Mr. 
Powell’s holdings. PRE LACE RIL TNE I EE IRAP EE SBMS Ea 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


A Message 


To the “‘so-called’”’ low-salaried 
Bookkeepers and Clerks of today 


YOU furnish the material from which will be selected the 
high-salaried Accounting Executives of tomorrow. 


Accounting knowledge and executive ability are acquired 
only thru hard work, intensive study, and sacrifice. 
There is no easy way. Personal development and ad- 
vancement in any line follow the same ‘old processes. 
Recognize them, accept them, practice them. 


Go deeper than the debits and credits of your daily routine. 
Think in terms of Finance, of System,.of Economy. De- 
velop for your employer more than a trial balance. 


Familiarize yourself with costs—so that you may be able 
at all times to furnish your executive with dependable 


Figures and Facts. 


Avoid the feeling that the present is an era either for or of 
depression. For you it is not. It is your opportunity 
in your job. Your Character, your Ability and your In- 


dustry are needed now. 


Great awards await you—if you know and will apply 
your knowledge persistently, intelligently, in the interest 


of the house you serve. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 


NEW ~ ct 


NEW YOR 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO IND — DALL 
BOSTO ST. ort AIS aa TOLE 


PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS DET 


WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY BALTIMORE RICHMOND 


ATLA NTA 
DENVER 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 








NORFOLK, VA. 
(Continued from page 71) 


Small air drying roofer mills are gétting all the 
business they can handle, 16 of these mills report- 
ing on one day sales aggregating nearly 1,250,000 
feet at very good prices. Dressed lumber shows 
a strong tendency upward. The pine mills are 
meeting little competition. Mills are still under 
the necessity of turning down much business. The 
‘majority are now oversold thirty to sixty days or 


e_ BALTIMORE, MD. 


Nov. 7.—The recently incorporated Timber Manu- 
facturers’ Distributing Co., according to Grant 


Green, vice president and general manager, will 


establish depots not only in Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, but also in New York. Mr. Green ex- 
plained that the company’s plan is to enter into 
agreements with mills to dispose of their output, 
advancing the cost and dividing the profits with 


‘the mills on a 50-50 basis. Arrangements have 


already been concluded with about a score of mills, 


he said, and the stocks of lumber are being moved 
thru representatives in the field. The company 
will handle lumber and make a specialty of cross 
ties and piling, the work of manufacturing cross 
ties to be undertaken by the company itself. 

It is stated that the Weyerhaeuser Timber Cor- 
poration, of Everett, Wash., is completing two more 
of the units of its lumber distributing depot at 
Fairfield, this city, and that these units will soon 
be in operation. 

The R. B. Homer Lumber Co., this city, has ar- 
ranged with the Branning Manufacturing Co., 
which has its plant at Ahoskie, N. C., and an office 
at Norfolk, Va., to distribute its entire output of 
rough lumber, which is put at approximately 40,000 
feet a day. 

When M. S. Baer, of the hardwood firm of 
Richard P. Baer & Co., went on his trip to sawmills 
operated by affiliated companies at Mobile, Ala., 
and Bogalusa, La., he was accompanied by Alan 
Dill, of the North Carolina pine wholesale firm of 
Lewis Dill & Co. 

The Herring Lumber Co., which has an office in 
this city, has started a retail yard at Mount Clare. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 7.—The State of Minnesota sold 48 tracts 
of timber at the annual State timber sale last 
week, the total appraised value being $189,603. 
There were 67 tracts offered, and those sold went 
at an average of 16 percent over appraised value, 
Most of the tracts were small, running largely to 
cedar. 

A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, was in Minneapolis last 
week getting information on market conditions for 
the benefit of his members. 

L. J. Bardwell, president of the Bardwell-Robin- 
son Co., sash and door manufacturer, has returried 
from New York, reporting an excellent prospect for 
building in eastern cities. 

Frank N. Brooks, of the Brooks Lumber Co., 
Bellingham, Wash., visited here a few days ago 
with some of his business correspondents, going on 
to Kansas City on a similar errand. 

F. H. Bartlett, of the Rust-Owen Lumber Co., 
Drummond, Wis., was a business visitor here last 
week. 

A. J. Rydell, general manager of the North Side 
Sash & Door Co., is back from a sa months’ EBuro- 
pean trip. 

J. A. Kenworthy, former sales ‘manager of Brooks 
Bros., at Minnesota Transfer, but now with the 
Montana Sash & Door Co., Billings, Mont.; was here 


last week. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Nov. 9.—Substantial improvement is being shown 
in the lumber trade on this market, and from the 
present outlook a marking up of $2 to $5 is ex- 
pected in the near future. An offer for a round 
lot of No. 2 and better white pine boards for de- 
livery next month at the present list has been 
turned down by a sawmill company, business that 
would have been grabbed at a month ago. Stocks 
in retail yards over this district have been worked 
down to a minimum. Retailers are now reported 
to be coming into the market. All the interior fin- 
ish plants and planing mills at this point are oper- 
ating up to their full capacities and several build- 
ing jobs now in progress are being delayed on 
account of inability to obtain millwork deliveries 
as per schedules. 

Market in pulpwood here has been opened for the 
season with a sale of 30.000 cords of spruce to an 
eastern paper mill for delivery at Erie, Pa. The 
price was reported to have been $12 a cord. Trade 
in ties was opened last week with the placing of a 
contract for 75,000 jackpine ties to be supplied the 
Canadian Northern railroad for use on its Minne- 
sota connection. The price js understood to have 
been at from 60 to 65 cents. <A boatload of spruce 
lumber is scheduled to be loaded out from here 
this week for Chicago delivery. That will com- 
plete the season’s shipments. Sales of 1,000,000 
feet of lath were put thru here this week on the 
basis of $10 for No. 1 white pine; $7.50 for No. 2 
mixed, and $5 for No. 3 mixed. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 7.—The lumber business here seems to be 
still gaining momentum, especially in the building 
lines. Wholesalers are finding the retailers better 
buyers, and the latter are feeling better as their 
high-priced stocks are disappearing. There is fair 
activity in buying by railroads and some big indus- 
trials. Some lines report business increased in 
volume, and all report a better tone to prices. 
Lumber prices at wholesale are stiffening, but mod- 
erately in most items. Labor troubles here seem 
to be pretty well settled for the time being, and 
men are really anxious to go to work. Building 
work in the outlying territory is still active, prob- 
ably more so than ever before, but there is no 
accurate way of getting statistics. 

Hardwood demand is reported as holding its own 
or a little better, especially in the better grades, 
and there is a limited market at fair prices for 
plain and quartered white and red oak, chestnut, 


‘maple, birch, beech, ash, basswood, gum, poplar, 


cherry and mahogany. Hardwood flooring is offered 
freely, and prices have sagged on the lower grade, 
the recent scarcity having sent a flood of it here. 
There is no surplus of the better grades. White 
pine prices are not rising here to the extent that 
western mill prices are reported to have gone, but 
there is some tightening in price accompanied by a 
slacking off in buying. Spruce is selling in fair 
volume for this market, with prices slightly above 
the level of a month ago. Hemlock is offered in 
small and broken lists and prices are steady. 
Cypress prices are still fairly well down, but some 
mills have apparently decreased their stocks and 
are asking more for what they are offering. South- 
ern pine is strong in demand and price, timbers 
being especially scarce, with boards a close second, 
and the smaller sizes on the upward road. North 
Carolina pine is being offered by some wha have 
been out of the market for some time and prices 
are firm, as the demand seems to be still a little 
ahead of the supply. Lath of all kinds are scarce 
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und are bringing good prices. Shingles are very 
active in the out of town districts and are bring- 
ng good prices, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Nov. 8.—Business is still increasing here and 
prices on all kinds of lumber are advancing. Lath 
jemand has fallen off, however, and prices now seem 
to be weakening, the yards having loaded up with 
iath while the mills were producing what proved to 
be a surplus. Hemlock has been advanced $1 to $2 
at some mills. Southern pine is still on the up- 
grade and it is almost impossible to place orders 
for badly mixed cars. Pine lately advanced about 
$2 a thousand. There is a great scarcity of 2x4 
hemlock. 

Local wholesalers find it necessary to turn down 
some orders, being unable to promise delivery. 
While the dealers here are very optimistic, they 
find that the rising tide of lumber business brings 
difficulties of transportation, many of the mills be- 
ing at isolated points where a sufficient supply of 
railroad cars can not be obtained. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Nov. 8.—There is no longer necessity to search 
for optimism in the lumber business, now that the 
hardwood men have joined in with the rest in pre- 
dicting boom times. The recent increase in prices, 
especially affecting the higher grade hardwoods, 
has served rather to bring in more orders than to 
cause a decline. Gum trim especially is in big 
demand, altho oak and maple are close behind it. 
Gum is being used in many of the tax exempt 
houses and the local dealers are losing no time in 
pushing it forward. The main element in increas- 
ing orders has been an awakening in the indus- 
trials. Piano men are buying now as they have not 
been buying for a year or more. The same may 
be said of automobile manufacturers. Makers of 
musical instruments generally are coming into the 
market for the finest grades and the demand in 
furniture lines is growing healthier with each week. 

Outs{de of hardwoods, there is cause for general 
rejoicing. Emphasis is placed on the fact that 
plans for all tax exempt houses must be in before 
next March 15. This is expected not only to occa- 
sion an abnormally early spring demand, but to 
keep business unusually active all during the winter 
months. The prosperity smile just now is glorious- 
ly present. 

Railroad buying, which awoke slightly some 
weeks ago, has dropped back into a rut, which the 
specialists in railroad timbers and lumber believe 
will be short lived. As to railroad business, Ham- 
mond Robertson, New York manager of the Stevens 
Lumber Co., said today: ‘The demand for railroad 
lumber, in which our firm specializes, is at a low 
ebb just now. There is some demand for car 
building materials, flooring, siding, lining, roofing 
and sills. The railroads are using principally 2x4’s 
and small dimension stocks in southern pine. 
Prices in general are stiffening.”” *The Stevens com- 
pany supplies lumber and timbers for nearly every 
railroad east of the Mississippi. The firm’s main 
office is in Jacksonville, Fla., and there are branch 
offices in New Orleans and Boston, besides the one 
in New York. 

Still another element in the lumber market that 
is causing a lot of comment is the question of mill 
output. Many of the New York lumbermen believe 
that increased demand for lumber along with ad- 
vancing prices is going to be of such a general char- 
acter that mills will be compelled in spite of them- 
selves to resume operations on a capacity basis. 
When the mills start opening up extensively, ac- 
cording to the New York viewpoint, then will trou- 
bles be solved for a surety. 

Prices on southern pine, especially car material 
sizes, have advanced $2 in the last week. It has 
been holding steady for the last few days, however. 

Some of the larger New York wholesalers are 
advising their friends to buy now, as they con- 
sider prices at rock-bottom. The Wayne Lumber 
Co., hardwood manufacturer and wholesaler, sent 
a letter to its customers under date of Nov. 1, in 
part as follows: “Lumber price down to rock- 
bottom. Many items, in fact, are now selling at 
the sawmills for less than the cost of production. 
Only a small proportion of the output of American 
sawmills—largely special items—is now yielding 
any profit to the sawmill man. Values now in 
some cases are below the cost of reproduction, and 
we all know that a condition such as this will not 
last very long.” 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 5.—Lumber market conditions in Ontario 
have shown quite a distinct improvement during 
the last week. The demand is much better and 
prices on common and upper items are holding firm. 
Quite a number of the Ontario mills have already 
closed down for the season. Lath continue firm 
and high in price. Red pine is moving rather 
slowly. The shingle situation shows increasing 


strength. Prices have advanced 20 to 25 percent 
within the last two weeks. 

T. A. Corrigan, formerly of the Corrigan Lumber 
Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., recently sold out his 
interest in the company to his partner, F. E. 
Hollingsworth. He has moved to Toronto and will 
possibly go into business there later on. 

F. V. Wilson, of the Canadian General Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, won the final round in the 
Laidlaw golf trophy tournament. The runner-up 
was Chester H. Belton, of Sarnia. The trophy will 
be presented by W. C. Laidlaw at the next meeting 
of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
(Inc.), Nov. 18. In connection with this meeting 
addresses will be made by A. C. Manbert, of the 
Canadian General Lumber Co. (Ltd.) and A. E. 
Clark, of Edward Clark & Sons (Ltd.). 


RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. B. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Conti- 
nental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering: 

1,393,529. Method of sawing taper logs. 
L. Haley, Seattle, Wash. 

1,394,119. Skeleton core for veneering. 
Rockwell, Camden, Ark. 

1,394,120. Veneered flooring lumber and method 
of manufacturing same. Byrd C. Rockwell, Cam- 
den, Ark 

1,394,128. Dogging mechanism for sawmills. 
John B. Weir, Vancouver, B. C. 

1,394,154. Collapsible box. 
Livingston Manor, N. Y. 

1,394,273. meted of producing lath. Albert H. 
Carrier, Asheville, N. C 

1,394,527. Mortising machine. 
drews, Greenville, Tex. 

1,394,593. Box, and process of and apparatus for 
the manufacture thereof. Albert G. Wetmore, 
Plymouth, Ind. 

1,394,745. Logging apparatus. Davenport Law- 





Arthur 


Byrd C. 


Henry P. Eastman, 
Alluwee C. An- 
son, Elk., Calif., assignor to Goodyear Redwood Co., 
same place. 

1,394,766. Boring machine. Charles A. Smith, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

1,395,100. Sawing apparatus. Cephas C. Fite, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

1,395,101. Manually pentente sawing machine. 
Cephas V. Fite, Charlotte, N. 





Logging Profits 


in mountainous work have always 
been subject: to wide variation on 
account of the great risk accom: 
panying such work. The enor- 
mous losses.in horse flesh have 
been practically eliminated thru 
the use of the 


Barienger 


Brake 


We could tell you of 
several concerns who 
since installing this brake 
have not lost a horse 
but have increased their 
capacity by at least 50%. 


Can be mounted on wheels 
or runners, making it ap- 
plicable to uphill logging 
in all parts of the country. 
Write for illustrated 


booklet and full 
particulars now. 
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Timber 


Loans 


New York 





For Lumbermen 


An organization with more 
than 40 years experience 


in handling 
TIMBER PROPERTIES 


James D. Lacey 
Timber Company 


Chicago 
332 S. Michigan Ave. 
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Advertisements will be. inserted in this de- 
Dartment at the following rates; 
25 cents a line for one week, 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
for three consecu' 


60 cents a line tive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 


Mit were of « of ordinary length make one 
Head: ig counts ry 


except the bended: can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular geen. All 
advertisements received dater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. 





MANAGER 
Long line yard experience. Accurate, industrious, honest, 


wants to find a man with money for new yard or old 
yard needing rehabilitation on any basis mutually agree- 
able. Meet Chicago any evening or Sunday. I want 
something sizable worth $3,000.00 to $5,000.00. Several 
small yards anes * appeal. 

Address “B. 30,’’ care American Lumberman. 


JOHN TUCKER CO., ORLANDO, FLA. 
Real estate. We buy, sell, exchange pine and cypress 
timberlands, sawmills, veneer, crate and planing mills, 
homes, lots, ranches, business chances, business blocks, 
sa groves, truck lands. Write or call for informa- 
on. 








WANTED 
ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 


By large wholesale sash and door house located in St. 
Iouis. Applicants to be considered must have had sash 
and door experience, familiar with both office detail and 
selling and a capable correspondent. To the man who 
can qualify, the position offers excellent opportunities 
at a good salary. Address giving age, experience, ref- 
erences, etc. (All applications will be considered in 
confidence. ) 
“B. 42,’"? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILLWORK FOREMAN 

Modern plant, located in Maryland. Employs 50. Large 
city, good working and living conditions. Manufac- 
turing frames, sash, doors, stairwork, special detail 
work, etc., etc., require the services of a good A No, 1 
all around man to take entire charge, must be’ an expert 
in the line and not afraid of work; a permanent position 
and a real salary if you can make good, All replies 
confidential. 

Address 





“B. 24,’? care American Lumberman. 


ALESMAN FOR ILLINOIS 
One of the largest yellow pine manufacturers will 
engage man who has made good selling yellow pine in 
Central Illinois. Unless you can show us your record 
in that territory entitles you to consideration, please 
don’t answer. Will consider a man able to start any- 
time between now and Jan. Ist. 
Address “B. 29,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL YARD 
In town of 8,000. Must be competent of estimating from 
blue prints. Competition very keen. Prefer a man that 


ean take a small amount of stock. Location South 
Florida 


‘Address “B. 5,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
And office man. One who can take entire charge of lum- 
ber and millwork office and is good accountant. State 
salary wanted first letter. 

Address “T, 5,’’ care American Lumberman, 








WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED OFFICE MAN 
And accountant who can take full charge of office and 
handle correspondence. 

Address “A, 20," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
REPRESENTATIVE 
In Minneapolis for West Coast concern. Must know the 
trade thoroughly, of clean cut reputation, to handle 
— of a thoroughly reliable West Coast manufac- 
urer, 


Address *“B. 39,’’ care American Lumberman. 





SASH & DOOR FACTORY IN CHICAGO 
Wants a young man for general office work; must be 
familiar with the Universal Sash and Door list. Reply, 
stating age, experience and salary expected. 

Address “B. 37,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND BILLER 
Must be competent to list material, take measurements 
at buildings, billing into mill and detailing. Steady 
position. State age and experience. High-grade mill. 
Address “‘A. 35,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of small lumber mill in Porto Rico sawing native hard- 
woods. Prefer single man who speaks Spanish and is 
used to warm climate. In applying give references. 
CARIBBEAN LUMBER, INC., Salamanca, N. Y 











MANAGER 
Now employed good yard wants change at once. An un- 
usually competent man. Could supervise several yards 
and manage one. 
Address ““B. 32,’? care American Lumberman. 


HELP WANTED 
Shipper. Experienced man capable of taking charge of 
shipping in retail yard doing — retail lumber 
business. Give age. experience, references and salary 
expected. HILL-TOP LUMBER CO., "Pittsburgh, Pa. 





HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 
Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale Department when 
you want to sell anything used in the lumber industry. 
a LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
¢eago, Ill. 


EASTERN WHOLESALE HOUSE 
Cash buyers, wants representative on coast to buy fir, 
cedar shingles and siding for car trade. Reply stating 
experience and salary wanted. 
Address “B. 9,’’ care American Lumberman. 





MANAGER 
Wants to manage small yard or position as assistant in 
good yard out of city. 
“B. 31,” care American Lumberman. 


Address 





WE WANT A COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 


And office man thoroughly familiar with the retail lum- 
ber business. Prefer young married man not afraid of 
work, who can handle a large volume of business quickly 
and accurately, and one who can prepare comprehensive 
statements from our books when required. We are look- 
ing for a young man of unquestionable character and 
ability who wants to-make a permanent connection with 
a going concern in a live little city of 6,500 people in 
Southern Michigan. Salary commensurate with demon- 
strated ability. 


Address “B. 1,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—RETAIL YARD MAN 
Do not reply to this ad unless you can answer ‘‘yes’’ to 
these questions. Do you know something about mill- 
work, lumber, coal and building materials? Can you 
meet keen competitive methods? Are you a hustler? 
Can you meet contractors’ trade? Location Chieago sub- 
urb. Excellent schools. If you can qualify will pay 
good salary and five percent of net profits. 
dress “A. 44,’’ care American Lamberman. 


BOX SHOOK SUPT. 
Wanted, competent man to take charge of shook mill 
operating on matched and plain shooks. Capacity 40 M 
feet per day. Party must be able to produce results in 
output at proper costs and have general knowledge as 
to upkeep of ee North Carolina pine used. 
Plant located near Norfolk, Va. Plenty of good colored 
help. Give experience and salary expected. 
Address “A, 43,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MAN WITH EXPERIENCE 
Listing millwork from plans for estimating. One able 
to bill and detail accurately from plans into mill. Prac- 
ne experience more necessary than a knowledge of 
prices. 

CHICAGO & RIVERDALE LUMBER CO., 

Riverdale, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Lumber accountant. Must be familiar with all tax 
matters. Supply former employers’ names 

ddress “B. 38,’? care American Lumberman. 


SALES MANAGER 
To manage Kansas City sales office of one of the best 
—— white pine mills in the West. Must have 
experience in Western pine. Real opportunity for live 
wire. Send references with application. 
Address “B. 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















WANTED—FULL CREW FOR HARDWOOD MILL 
Including sawyer, filer, setter, dogger, edgerman and 





trimmerman. State full particulars, age, experience 
and wages wanted in first letter, 
Address “B. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—MANAGER. 


Wanted about December fifteenth a yard manager. 
Northern Kansas town, about eleven hundred population. 
One yard in town. German settlement. Prefer married 
man and over thirty years of age. Must be a thorough 
lumberman. Line yard reports. State salary desired 
and give references in first letter written in your own 
handwriting. 


Address **A, 42,” care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK 
Wanted man to bill out millwork from plans, location 
Chicago, position open any time between January and 
March ist. State age, experience and salary expected. 
Address “B. 36,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
Of good education who has knowledge of growing timber 
and the manufacturing of lumber, who enjoys research 
work and has the ability to tell about it in the written 
word. To such a one is offered a splendid opportunity. 
Please give age, details of past experience,” whether mar- 
ried or single, salary wanted. 
ddress “A, 82,” care American cumberman. 


WIS. LBR. MFR. WANTS ASST. MANAGERS 


For sales dept.; for jobbing dept.; for branch hdwd. 
mill and logging operations north and south; also mgr. 
retail yard; also hdwd. inspector; also expert ac- 
countant. 
Address 











**S. 30."" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A MANAGER 
For old established retail‘lumber yard in good Illinois 
town of 3 population. Must accurate in figures 
and capable of handling men in getting out deliveries 
and unloading cars promptly. State fully regarding ex- 
perience, age, if married or single, and salary, expected. 
ddress “A, 7,’° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LOGGING FOREMAN 
To take charge woods; mill cuts 100,000 a day. High 
lead experience yecessary. Man familiar with high 
wheels preferred. California pine. Give age and ref- 
erences. 
Address “T. 16,”> care American Lumberman. 


YARD FOREMAN FOR PINE MILL 
Carrying about six million feet on yard. Give age, 
references and salary expected in first letter. 

Address “W. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 
For retail lumber yard; also a tallyman. PARK AVBE- 
NUE LUMBER AND SUPPLY COMPANY, 4667 Park 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Telephone Austin 207. - 
WANTED—A MAN FAMILIAR WITH 
The retail trade capable of soliciting city business, who 

















‘is also capable of estimating millwork for millwork 


plant. Location, east coast of Florida. 
Address “TT. 10,°’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
Large wholesaler of yellow pine and N. ©. pine with 
well established and extensive mill connections and with 
purchasing offices in the Carolinas and southwest, wants 
one or two first-class salesmen in New England. Strictly 
commission, with a liberal guarantee. We want to 
communicate only with high-grade men and to whom we 
can offer a permanent and lucrative connection. 
Address “B. 3,”’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
Must be high-class man to cover the state of Indiana. 
State experience, references and salary expected. 

Address “B. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALARIED SALESMAN 
For west coast products, Chicago territory. Must know 
product and trade. Write fully, giving reference; also 
commission men for Michigan and Ohio. First-class con- 
cern, 
Address “‘W. 21,’ care American Lumberman. 


ENERGETIC COMMISSION MAN 
Well regarded with his trade and acquainted with coast 
fir, to handle well assorted stocks by established Pacific 
Northwest wholesale and manufacturing concern. 
Address “B. 35,’’ care American Lumberman. 


PROGRESSIVE HARDWOOD LUMBER HOUSE 
Both manufacturers and wholesalers, want resident live- 
wire salesmen for New York City, New England, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Grand Rapids and Detroit markets. In- 
teresting proposition for real hardwood salesmen. Integ- 
rity must be of the highest, and established clientele and 
know the business thoroughly, otherwise do not apply. 

ess “P. 10,’’ care American nae 














WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMA 
To sell a specialty line. Must be acquainted ‘tit the 
Pacific Coast, able to present in an attractive way a 
good proposition. It needs patience, persistence and 
optimism. In answering give ava experience, age, 
whether married or single and salary wanted. 
Address “A. 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALESMAN 
To sell lumber, timbers, piling, ties etc. to the railroads 
and mines of United States. Must have necessary expe- 
rience and good papers. Concern is old well rated com- 
pany with headquarters in Texas and operating in East 
Texas and Louisiana. Send papers first letter and state 
salary desired. 
ddress “A. 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
Acquainted with West Coast Lumber, especially Spruce, 
to travel in Southern Michigan and Northern Indiana. 
Must produce orders. References required with first let- 
ter. State salary wanted. SHAFER-McLAUGHLIN & 
HILLIER, INC., 619 J. M. S. Bldg., South Bend, Ind. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
Having established trode with retail yards in Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, to handle special item for us on 
commission basis. 
Address “G. X. b.,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG EXPERIF.ijCED YELLOW PINE MAN 
Familiar with Chicago trade to handle yellow pine sales. 
Excellent Cees te salary and commission. 

“A. 40,"" care American Lumberman. 


ANTED—SALESMAN 
To sell high- an gulf red cypress on commission in 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan 
Address “T, 17,” care American Lumberman. 


WE HAVE AN OPENING FOR 
Two competent sash and door salesmen, able to figure 
ordinary plan work. Permanent positions in desirable 
central territory. 
Address 




















“‘W. 9,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—ABOUT JAN. 1 
Experienced sash and millwork salesman for Indiana. 
Address “B. 40,’’ care American Lumberman. 





RELIEF SAWYER FOR LEFT HAND MILL 
Cutting fifty thousand feet of Pine. To work about mill 
when not sawing. Give experience, salary expected and 


age. 
Address “Ww. 7,’ care American Lumberman. 





WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING 
An advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale depart- 
ment would help you get what you want. AMERICAN 





WANTED—BAND RESAW FILER 
Give reference and experience. 
LABELLE BOX COMPANY, Martins Ferry, 0. 
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